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This is the Electrical A^e. and this wonderful new profession is callinsf you. The 
demand ior ex])ert Electricians is "reater every year and the salaries higher. Elec¬ 
tricity is truly the "reate>t motive ]>ower in the world, to-day, and now is the time to 
enter this profession. 




You can earn S36 to $100 a week and more as an Expert Electrician. If you have a 
common school education 1 can train you in a few months at home. Hit^ lij^hting and 
])ower com])anies. nuniicipalities, and manufacturers are always seelciitf^ trained men to 
liandle their Electrical ])roljlems. 

I Guarantee Satisfaction 

h.\ery student receives our Sealed (iiiarantee Bond, which guarantees to return every penny of his 
money if he is not entirely satisfied. Xo other school has made this wonderful offer, but I know the 
success I have brought to hundreds of my students, and I know wliat 1 can do for any ambitious young 
man who will give me a little of his spare time each day 

FREE ELECTRICAL OUTFIT 


_ JMA! y y P Pit 

36, 

< IIIFI' FA’C.IXEI'R, ( flirqgo Engineering W >rks, 

43^ ( .Si , ( hi. .'ig I, Ill ijois. 

W ithoi t obi g:iti ^ on niy part ■ kintlly sen! at < i -e, f\!l v p roaul 
ji.irtioiilar.s ol \.-ur c .nipieic;. Pra. ncal 11..me .St .ly ('<i)irr,e in I- < . 


Alldr css 


For the next 30 days I am giving eacli student an Oiittit of 
Electrical Testing Insirunients, Tools, Electrical materials, and 
•Motor alisolutely Free, My instruction is b> practical methods and 
this oiitht is used in working out the les^ou^. Practical training 
with the theory makes perfect. I am Chief Engineer of the Chicago 
Engineering \Vorks. and I can give you the training tliat will laud 
the big jobs and hold them. 

If yoM are in real earnest I want to send yini my new Book— 
"How to Krcome an Electrical Exjieri.” It's free. No matter 
how many other schools you write to I want you to have iny book 
- It’s diflereiu because it's pr.actical—Write today. 

CHIEF ENGINEER COOKE 

CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS 

Dept. 36 :: 439 CASS STREET. CHICAGO. ILL. 


Town. .Stale 


YOU CAN DO THIS 


-iL./ I hi /. I A (i t inn uti-r" 7i hin ur}tinij ad; t rtlicf jt- 
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Earn $50 to $500 a Week! 


ERE is the one inexhaustible gold mine of 
opportunity and here is the man who will 
lead you to it. It is the most extraordinary con¬ 
dition ever presented, owing to the sudden 
world-wide demand for aeroplanes. High 
class positions by the thousand calling for 
trained men—fame and fortune actually thrust 
at them. Salaries of from $50 to $500 a iveek are 
awaiting men wlio can fill these positions. And 
now, for the first time in history, a practical, home- 
study course in practical aeronautics is open to 
every man at a trifling e.xpense. No matter what 
your occupation, you can prepare for a better posi¬ 
tion with big pay. Now is your opportunity. 

Enter a practically untrodden field—a new 
profession. Seize the opportunity that has burst upon the country with tremendous force. Hustle 
ahead with the rapid development of the aeroplane industry which is outrivaling that of automo¬ 
bile and motion picture, as the quick and sure road to financial independence. 


BUD MORRISS, Chief Instructor American School of Aviation 


AVIATION 

PRACTICAL AERONAUTICS BY MAIL 


Prepare NOW 

for these positions 

Aeronautical Engineer 
Aeronautical Instructor 
Aeronautical Contractor 
Aeroplane Repairman 
Aeroplane Mechanic 
Aeroplane Inspector 
Aeroplane Salesman 
Aeroplane Assembler 
Aeroplane Builder 


Conducted by Famous 
Aviators and 
Aeroplane Builders 

The Course has been prepared 
by men of international reputation. Mr. 
Bud Morriss. the well-known aviator, is Chief 
Instructor and personally guides the progress 
of each student. He is assisted by a distin¬ 
guished staff of Aviators, Aeroplane manu¬ 
facturers and Aeronautical Engineers. Every 
Lesson, Lecture, Blue Print and Bulletin is 
self-explanatory in plain terms for quick under¬ 
standing. The Course is absolutely up-to-the- 
rniimte with every known fact concerning 
Aeronautics. You get practical, working 
knowledge of the very highest merit. Now is 
the time and this is your opportunity to step 
right into fame and fortune. You are needed. 
Where there’s a will here's the u'ay. 


What Our Students Say: 

Mr. Stanheld Fries 

E'ort Bliss, Tex. 

My estimation of the new course 
is excellent; it could positively not 
be any better. 

Mr. Z. Purdy 

Shreveport, La. 

It is hard to believe that lessons 
on such a subject could be gotten up 
in such an interesting manner. 

Mr, Lloyd Royer 

Haigler, Xeb. 

I can hardly thank you enougli for 
the way you have personally taken 
up my enrollment. 

Mr. Mayne Eble 

Manistee, Mich. 

I believe I learn more from my 
lessons than an aviator who takes 
his first lesson with an airman in 
an aeroplane. 


Chicago, 


tree 


Write Now for Our Great Offer ” 01 " 

, ▼ of Aviation 

Send the coupon for full particulars of our remarkable special ♦ . 431 so. Oearbom st. 
offer open to you now. F'ind out all about the marvelous opportunities ^ 
that are oj)ening in the Aviation game. This offer is the greatest stepping stone to ^ 
l)igger opportunities ever known. WTite today for complete literature, all free ^ Gentlcm^ 
and prepaid. Y^ou are not obligated in any way. Do not waste time in thinking ^ and ^ 
about it. Act! Send the coupon or a letter or a post card will do. Write at once. ^ nanric^5md your Special 

American School of Aviation 

431 So. Dearborn Street Dept. 8036 CHICAGO, ILL. 

Address 

J*ou benefit by mentioning **Thc Electrical Experimenter*' xeUen ttrifiny to aAvertxsers. 
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V/»CKS^ '<»CK’S 


WICKS 

Lessorv 

Nal5. 


FREEfZO LESSONS 


Write me at once—TODAY! Just send the coupon or a postal. I will give you 
20 complete lessons in practical electricity FREE! Think of it! My personal and 
individual instruction for 20 lessons without a cent of cost to you if you act quick. No charge to you for 
these 20 lessons now or later. I make this sensational offer to secure a few more live students—to show, 
too, how quickly I can make you a Master Electrician no matter where you live, or what you do. But you 
must act at once! This offer closes in 23 days! Remember these free lessons are not merely sample 
lessons, but are a regular part of my full and complete course in electricity. Send the coupon without 
delay—TODAYl 

Earn $2,500 to $4,000 a Year 

You can now qualify at home during your spare time, and without giving up 
your present position or occupation, for that most wonderful of all fields open to the 
ambitious man—the great and growing field of Electricity! Yes, no matter if you don’t know a thing about 
electricity or never had a bit of electrical experience, I will take you in hand and make you an Expert 
Electrician so that you should easily earn $2,500 to $4,000 a year and more. And I’ll do it so quickly 
and with so little effort on your part, that you’ll wonder how it was possible. No books or tools to buy, 

I Train You By Mail! Men Wanted 


A. W. WICKS, E.E. 

Formerlv uHth the General 
Electric Co.; former General 
Manager of company manu^ 
facturing Jenney Electric Mo¬ 
tors; also formerly tcUh Fatr- 
bants. Morse A Co,; now Con¬ 
sulting Engineer and Director 
of the TTtfta Electrical Insti¬ 
tute. 


I will instruct you personally—make the whole 
matter so simple for you that you can’t help but 
learn. \Mien you have finished my instructions 
vou are an Expert Electrician—ready to take a 
big paying job or start in for yourself. I show 
ou not only how to do practical electrical work, 
ut how to estimate on jobs so that you can take 
contracts at big profits. That’s what it means 
to be trained by a man of my practical experience. 




WTierever you go there’s always urgent demand 
for Expert Electricians and at big pay. That’s 
because the watchword of the age is, “DO IT 
ELECTRICALLY.” The field of electricity is 
broadening so fast that there’s a big shortage of 
competent electricians. And the demand is in¬ 
creasing every day. 


Mail Coupon Today 


A. W. WICKS, E. E., Director, WicKs Electrical Institute 

81 W. Run^olph St. . Dept. 296 Cf»icago, 111. 

Withf)<iV jiny obllgatym to me whaiover. please send me full descrip¬ 
tion of your personal instructions in Electricity and particulars of your 
special offer of 20 of your lessons free. 

.‘‘Name.. .^ ...... 

S’tnlet and No.^.,... 

City.... T; ..State. 


I 

I 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


YOU MUST ACT QUICK 

Mail coupon today. I want to hear from you immediately. ^ Don’t miss 
my offer of 20 personal lessons free. Remember this offer is strictly limited 
to 23 days. Write for all particulars at once. Here’s your chancel No 
obligation to you. Send coupon or postal NOWl 

A. W. WICKS, E. E., Director 

Wicks Electrical Institute 

81 W. Randolph St.. Dept. 296 Chicago, 111. 



You benefit by tngntiomnff he Electrical Exbcritncntcr" when writiiiff to adt'crtisrr.t. 
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Silencing America's Wireless 


S all oiir readers are aware the United 
States Government, thru the Xavy Depart¬ 
ment. has issued orders thruout the land to 
cause the immediate dismantling of all radio 
stations, 
whether large 
or small, com- 




mercial or amateur, send¬ 
ing or receiving. All 
aerials have been ordered 
dismantled and apparatus 
packed away. 

Tliis action came as a 
great surprise to all pa- 
Iriolic amateurs, who for 
years past had been en¬ 
couraged by the Govern¬ 
ment and who were cer¬ 
tain that in time of war 
they would be allowed to 
“do their biC’ with their 
outfits for the country. 

Thai the Government 
should silence all sending 
outfits was eminently 
proper, and we have as yet 
to hear the first complaint 
on that score. But why 
the receiving outfits should 
he dismantled by the Navy | 

Department is very puz- ........ 

zling indeed. 

President Wilson’s Executive Order is based upon 
the Radio Act of 1912, which act however, mentions 
nothing about closing receiving stations during the time 
of war. That purely receiving stations were considered 
harmless by the framers of the law, is best proved by 
the fact that such stations do not require to be licensed 
as do all sending stations. Moreover, in President Wil- 
sons’s Executive Order of April 6. no mention is made 
of receiving stations. Indeed, the following passage 
strikes us as very significant: 

*’-and furthermore that all Radio St.ntions not nec¬ 

essary to I he Government of the United Stales for Xaval Com- 
municotions moy be closed for radio communication." 

The italics are ours. Particularly the one word MAY. 
In llie same paragraph the President uses the command 
SI I.ALL. while the word may does not imply that every 
radio station should he taken over by the X'avy Dcparl- 
menl. Indeed, the longer we study the third paragraph 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 

W HEREAS the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, in Congress assembled, have 
declared that a stale ol war e.xists between the United 
Slates and the Imperial German Government; and 

Whereas it is necessary to operate certain radio stations 
for radio communication by the (iovernment and to close other 
radio stations not so operated, to insure the proper conduct of 
the war against ih^ Imperial German Government and the 
successful termination thereol 

-Now, therefore, it is ordered by virtue of authority vested 
in me by the Act to Regulate Radio Communication, approved 
August 13. 1912, that such radio stations within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the United States as are required for Naval Communi¬ 
cations shall be taken over by the Government of the United 
States and used and controlled by it, to the c.xclusion of any 
other control or use; and. furthermore, that all radio stations 
not necessary to the Government of the United States for 
Nav'al Communications may be closed for radio communication. 

The enforcement of this order is hereby delegated to the 
Secretary of the Navy, who is authorized and directed to lake 
such action in the premises as to him may appear necessary. 
This order shall take effect from and after this date. 

^^6 ApUl (Signed) Woodrow Wilso.v. 



of the Presidents Executive order, the more we become 
convinced that the closing of every amateur station, or 
even commercial stations, was remote from President 
Wilson's mind when he issued his order. 

In conformity to the 

.... ... .-.-rr.Radio Act of 1912. the 

I President in time of war, 
may authorize any depart¬ 
ment of the Government 
to close all radio stations. 
Bin the President's order 
of April 6. was not to the 
Department of Commerce, 
which in the past con¬ 
trolled the nation’s radio 
affairs, hut to the Xavy 
Department. Why? Be¬ 
cause the President, it 
seems to us, had only the 
radio communications of 
the Xavy in mind. If, 
therefore, the X"a\y De¬ 
partment had caused the 
closing of all radio sta¬ 
tions, particularly sending 
stations along our sea 
borders, such action would 
have seemed perfectly log¬ 
ical. But why the X'avy 
Department should wish 
to close stations a thousand 


iiiinunimrtiiJ! 


IMIlHIlKItmflllJf? 


miles removed from the 
s«a borders, seems to us very puzzling. Furthermore, 
why all college radio stations, and those belonging to 
radio apparatus manufacturers as well, should be dis¬ 
mantled seems far fetched. Then there are cases like 
the one of the Lackawanna Railroad, which is one of the 
pioneer railroads in the United Stales to use wireless 
for train dispatching. Is it wise to dismantle such sta¬ 
tions on which the safety of passengers depends? 

W e certainly have no quarrel with the Xavy Depart¬ 
ment : quite the contrary. W’e wish to help, hut wc sin¬ 
cerely do hope that its otficials will soon find a way to 
modify its recent sweeping order. 

Tlierc are, indeed, encouraging signs already. Cer¬ 
tain commercial stations on tlic I'acific Coast have re¬ 
cently resumed operation, and it is to he hoped that 
amateurs will he allowed to operate their receiving sta¬ 
tions, at a not too distant future. H. Gernsb.^ck. 
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Now Is the Time to Rebuild Your Set 

and Install that 

Supersensitive Receiving Apparatus 

Owing to the present war conditions we can supply 
the Highest Grade Apparatus at very low prices 


Amplifying Coils 
Detectors 

Panel Sets 
Cabinet Sets 
Vacum Tubes 



Receiving Sets 
from 

$9.10 to $910.00 
Amplifiers 
and 

Oscillating Cabinets 
Complete 


Write for our catalogue now 


PACIFIC LABORATORIES SALES DEPARTMENT 

534 PACIFIC BUILDING :: :: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 



TYPE OJ3—$400.00 COMPLETE 
Oscillion Telegraph, capable of trans¬ 
mitting the voice 13 miles, or tele¬ 
graphic messages 40 miles. Larger 
transmitters for greater ranges. 



TYPE EJ2—PRICE, $32.00 
NEW AUDION AMPLIFIER FOR 
INCREASING STRENGTH OF RE¬ 
CEIVED SIGNALS 25 TIMES. 
It is not a detector in any form. 



At Last! 

Electromagnetic waves of any 
length from an incandescent lamp. 


TYPE “S”—$60.00 

DeForest “Oscillion’^ 

(Oscillating-Audion) 

Generator of absolutely undamped oscillations of 
any frequency. Permits Radio Telephone speech 
surpassing in clearness that over any wire. For 
Laboratory and Research Work has a field utterly 
uniilled. Patents issued and pending. 


— MANUFACTURED BY - 

DEFOREST RADIO TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 

Office and Factory Cable Address: 

1391 SEDGWICK AVE. RADIOTEL, N. Y. 



TYPE RJ11—2S00—12000 METERS, $35.00 

THE DEFOREST LOADING INDUCTANCE 



VARIABLE CONDENSER 


This Condenser is similar to our commercial type but is en¬ 
closed in an oak cabinet. It has 35 semi-circular aluminum 
plates. The maximum capacity is approximately .0025 M. F. 


Ton benefit by tnentioning "The Electrical Experimenter** uhen leriting to ailvertiscrs. 
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Electric Crossing Signal Operated by Train’s Whistle 

By GEORGE WALL 


A new VOKR genius has developed 
a clever idea for automatically 
soiindin;^ tlie alarm at railroad 
' crossinj^s, and whereby the alarm 
is coiitrtillcd and actuated by the 
zchistlc of the approachint; train itself. 
The accompanying illustration shows how 
the inventor proposes to mount a number 
of large size horns along the crossing- 
approaches, each horn being fitted witli a 
super-sensitive electrical microphone, such 


the sensitive reed relay, the latter closes 
the proper circuits to a powerful electric 
siren installed at the top of the signal 
tower at the railroad crossing, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration and dia¬ 
gram of the elemental circuits. For night 
requirements, the alarm may consist of the 
electric siren and a powerful beam of light, 
Ijoth of which are projected out of the sig¬ 
nal horn. The siren is enabled to project 
its sound out into the horn past the incan- 


such as a slow-moving dash-pot attaclicd 
to the sensitive relay, so that the relay 
could not open the siren and lamp circnit> 
for a period of a rninnle or so; thus mak¬ 
ing certain that the signal will sound until 
the train has past the crossing. The idea 
is, all in all. (piite novel and pos^es^es 
many other possibilities, 

Tlie microf^houc has proven its worth in 
many dilViciill rules in iiulustrial as well 
as military and naval operations. The sol- 



Instead of Having the Gateman Sound the Alarm at Railroad Crossings This Inventor Proposes That Sensitive 
Microphones be Erected Along the Crossing Approaches, the Sound of the Locomotive’s Whistle Causing Them 
to Actuate a Relay Device Connected to an Automatic Crossing Signal. 


as used in the well-known DictagraMi. 
W'hcn the train whistle sounds for the 
crossing tliese microphones, scattered along 
a clistance of several hundred feet on either 
side of it, pick up the sounds and are 
caused to control a sensitive relay device 
operating on the tuned-reed principle. The 
relay will thus respond with maximum effi¬ 
ciency to a cerlain whistle tone, as the 
vibrating reed armature fitted to it is 
selected to vibrate sympathetically with the 
dominant note of the locomotive whistle. 

When the approaching train’s wliistle has 
thus actuated the microphone and in turn 


descent lamp, as the latter is mounted on 
a perforated disc, thn.s allowing tlie sound 
waves to pass by it. Tlie alarm tower may 
carr\' two or more of tliese combined elec¬ 
tric siren and lamp signals, and. as be¬ 
comes evident, the operation of the device 
is extremely efficient; the alarm ceases as 
soon as the train has past the crossing. 

There are, of course, several details 
which are not shown in tlie accompanying 
view, which would l»e necessary in carry¬ 
ing out and applying the plan here pro¬ 
posed. For one thing there svonkl have 
to he some form of time-element device 


diers in Europe have found the sensitive 
microphone of extreme value in listening 
to enemy sappers as they picked and 
shoveled a mine below the listeners. Again 
tlie Freiicli have been enabled to accurately 
locate and “spot” an enemy submarine otT 
sliore by suitably disposing two or more 
specially tuned microphones along the coast 
at a known distance apart. Then by a sim¬ 
ple triangulation computation on a clever 
slide rule, the distance at which the sub¬ 
marine happened to be. is readily found, 
and a fast patrol scout will he waiting for 
her wlien she arrives at the surface. 
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Chances for Electricians in the Navy 



tors in use for ventilating blowers, ammu¬ 
nition hoists and conveyors, gun-pointing 
equipments, turret-turning machinery, and 
various other purposes. These motors are 
supplied thru special control apparatus from 
turbogenerators, engine-driven dynamos, 
motor-generators, etc. The lighting equip¬ 
ment includes incandescent and arc lamps, 
searchlights of the highest powers, special 
signal lamps, etc. Communication appara- 


consequently the training and experience 
received in their operation and main¬ 
tenance are of exceptional value to the 
electrician or radio operator in after life. 

Since the proper operation and care of 
all the varied electrical apparatus is essen¬ 
tial to the efficiency of the Xavy. it is the 
practise to send all new recruits for this 
branch of the service to either of the two 
Xavy Electrical Schools at the navy 
yards at Brooklyn, X. Y., and Mare 
Island (San Francisco), Cal. These 
schools provide instruction in two 
classes, general electrical work and 
radiotelegraphy. The length of the 
full course for both classes is eight 

• months. 2vlen special!}' proficient in 
the work pass thru this period in 
shorter time, depending on the knowl¬ 
edge and skill they show. All stu¬ 
dents, either recruits or men from 
the general service, may enter these 
schools at any time. In addition to 
the practical instruction imparted at 
the electrical and other naval trade 
schools and training stations, the men 
receive thruout their service aboard 
ship and elsewhere both academic and 
practical training to enable them to 
demonstrate their ability and to ad¬ 


:<ii 


Another View of the Electrical School 
at Mare Island, Calif., Class Receiving 
Instruction in Electrical Appliances, 
Including Electric Searchlights. 

pursuits at the conclusion of enlist¬ 
ment. It also furnishes steady, 
healthful tvork. free board of a 
wholesome nature, free lodging and 
clothing, and in addition provides 
pay, even during the period of train¬ 
ing, that can be practically all set 
aside for saving. The United States 
Xaty pays its enlisted men belter 
than an\' other national navy and 
in most lines more than the men 
could save and in some cases even 
more than thej' would receive in 
similar pursuits in civil life. Above 
all this it enables ^e men to render 
the highest patriotic service open to 
the citizens of an}^ nation, that of 
defending the security of their coun¬ 
try in the first line of defense. 

The many uses of electricity aboard 
ship and in the naval stations have 
been steadily increasing. It is used 
not only for lighting and power 
service, but also for communication 
signaling, and even for cooking and 
ing. There are a multitude of electric 


Top:—View in Navy School, New York, Class in Interior 
Communication and Ship Control Apparatus. Below:— 
Testing Dynamos and Motors. 


and tu« consists chiefly of telephones and radio- 
bak- telegraphic sets. Machinery and apparatus 
mo- in use in the Xavy are of the highest types, 


Uncle Sam's Naval Men Receiving 
Training in the Operation of Electric 
Generators in the Navy School at 
Mare Island, Calif. 

vance in their chosen vocation. 

In order that a recruit may en¬ 
list for the electrical branch, he must 
have a knowledge of either general 
electricit}', or be an operator of the 
!Morse telegraph code or have suffi¬ 
cient foundation in radiotelegraphy to 
be competent to keep up witli the 
class at the school. Electricians (gen¬ 
eral) must know the names and uses 
of the various parts of the dynamo 
and dynamo-driving engines and 
must be familiar with the ordinary 
t}'pes of switchboards and methods of 
wiring. Applicants for both classes 
must be able to write legibly, must 
understand elementary arithmetic and 
must be between the ages of 18 and 
25. All applicants must be citizens 
of the United States, either native 
or fully naturalized. 

Recruits meeting these require¬ 
ments are immediately transferred to 
the electrical school, where the course of in¬ 
struction comprises machine-shop work, 
{Continued on page 142) 


and 


The U, S. Xavy now 
oilers excellent chances 
to ambitious young men 
who have a desire to 
learn a trade and 
learn it right. The na¬ 
val electrician has un¬ 
equaled opportunities 
for attaining an ex¬ 
ceedingly broad 
substantial elec¬ 
trical knowledge, 
covering dyna¬ 
mos and mo¬ 
tors, wiring of all kinds, special and 
standard signaling systems, telephone 
systems, radio apparatus, and a host 
of other tilings with which the aver¬ 
age “land-lubber” may never become 
thoroly familiar. U. S. naval elec¬ 
tricians never need to fear that they 
can not land a job after their service 
in the navy is finished. 

Xaval service offers many induce¬ 
ments to ambitious and spirited 
young men. Xot only does it provide 
opportunities for free travel in many 
nearby and distant waters with 
changing scenes, but it furnishes ex¬ 
cellent training of high value in civil 
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Talking Motion Pictures Via Wireless 


M any of us have no doubt wit- 
ncssctl an exhibition of talking? 
motion pictures, and numerous 
patents liave been taken out on 
some very elaliorate scliemcs in¬ 
tended to improve tile cOiciency of the ap¬ 
paratus involved in reeordiiiK and repro- 
ducinj^ tlic voice, as well as the figures of 
photoplay productions. 

One of tlie most novel ideas devised to¬ 
ward accomplishing this purpose is out¬ 
lined in a reecnt patent awarded to Wil¬ 
liam IJ. Vansizc, of Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
accompanying illustration by our artist 
shows how' the iiu enter proposes to utilize 
and apply the art of radio communication 
to the recording and reproduction of talk¬ 
ing motion pictures, lit the first place, the 
^tudio stage is fitted with a metal lloor, 
such as one covered with tin or sheet iron. 


diated thru a ground wire leading to metal 
jilales (and points if necessary) on the 
heels of the actors, as shown, and also 
thru a miniature antenna comprising a 
scries of tin-foil leaves which are sewn 
in the chithing in the manner indicated in 
the accompanying illustration. The radio 
apparatus is carried in the clothing, and 
the weight of each i)arl distributed in the 
best manner possilile. As will be noted 
the batteries are placed somewdiat ditTer- 
ently in the case of a lady, as compared 
to a man. 

Thus far we sec that whenever the ac¬ 
tors speak, that they w ill be radiating wire¬ 
less telephone currents, and these are in¬ 
tercepted or picked up by a larger radio 
antenna erected back of or just above the 
scenic settings of the siudio stage in tlie 
manner illustrated. The stage antenna is 


a corre.sponding record of their voices on 
the mo\ ing steel w ire of the telegra- 
phone, which has been explained in detail 
in previous issues of this journal. 

In brief, tlie tclegraphone operates 
upon the principle that if a moving steel 
wire is past by tlic pole of an electro¬ 
magnet thru which electrical voice currents 
are circulating, then there will be local 
magnethiitious set up in the steel wire 
corresponfling to the voice lluctuations. If 
then we afterward pass this steel wire 
under another electro-magnet, the coil of 
which is connected to a telephone receiver, 
we can then licar the voice reproduced. 

The great problem confronting all in¬ 
ventors who take up talking motion pic¬ 
ture work is to accurately and practically 
synchronize the motion picture \oicc with 
the voice of the actor. This is the most 



CROUMOCO 
METAL FLOOR 


MlCROFniOHC, 


OSCiLLIOft 


.Art^TAUHttLS (GROUND) 


APPARATUS ON WOMAN 


apparatus oh man 


STAGE AERIAL 


The One Great Problem in ‘'Talking'^ Motion Pictures Lies in the Difficulty of Simultaneously Recording the Voice and the Scene. A 
New Method of Accomplishing This End Is Illustrated Here, Each Actor Carries a Radio.Telephone Transmitter on His Person. His Wire- 
less Love and Other Speeches Are Intercepted by a Stage Antenna. Connected to a Radio Receiving Set. This Set Is Connected to a 
Telegraphone Joined Mechanicaliy to the Motion Picture Camera. Thus Synchronism Between Voice and Picture Is Established. 


This may be painted so as to give the 
efTcct of tile or carpet, and may have a 
few rugs scattered alioiit to give an artis¬ 
tic stage setting. The small insert illus¬ 
tration shows how' the inventor propo.ses 
to have each actor actually personify “a 
walking wireless station.’' In brief, each 
actor carries a comiilete wireless transmit¬ 
ting system on his person. When the ac¬ 
tor speaks, the voice waves affect a super- 
sensitive microphone hidden inside the coat 
or ill the bodice, in the case of a woman. 
This microphone is connected to some 
form of miniature wireless traiiMuitting a])- 
paratiis, such as an Oscillion or vacuum 
bulb generator of radio currents. The voice 
lluctuations are caii.sed to vary the cur¬ 
rent developed by the Oscillion. and these 
fiuctuating, higli frequency oscillations cor¬ 
responding of course to the voice, arc ra- 


connected up tliru suitable tuning coils, 
w'itli an oscillation or vacuum bulb de¬ 
vice, which is used in this case as a de¬ 
tector and amplifier of the received radio- 
telephonic currents. 

Now we have the actor's voice radiated 
by' wireless from his own person, thence 
propagated thru space by ctheric waves, 
and finally, we have them coming in thru 
the receiving circuit of the stationary radio 
detector. The secondary or auditory cir¬ 
cuit of the detector and amplifier is con¬ 
nected with the recording electro-magnets 
of a Ponlsen tclegraphone, mounted in¬ 
tact on the motion picture camera which 
is recording the scene photographically. 
Thus, as the photographer turns the handle 
on the motion picture camera, he not only 
records the physical movements of the ac¬ 
tors, but simultaneously he also obtain.s 


important problem, and by means of this 
wireless telephonic arrangement, as pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Vansizc, it seems that it 
should become a simple matter to readily 
accomplisli tlie purpose intended, viz., to 
record and reproduce faithfull>' a talking 
motion picture, and one in wliich the ac¬ 
tors’ lips will not be moving about ten 
seconds after the voice is heard or vice 
versa. 

In practise a number of loud-speak¬ 
ing tcloplioiies are scattered about the mov¬ 
ing picture tlieatre. and as the operator 
cranks his nfacliinc. the tclegraphone wire 
is unreeled at exactly tlie same speed. The 
impulses from the recorded tclegraphone 
wire now are used to operate the loud 
talkers about tlie house, wiili the result 
that tlie audience sees and hears the ac¬ 
tors ill a truly remarkable manner. 
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Electricity and Water to Run Our Autos 


G A SOL IKE forms the nucleus of 
power in practically all automobile 
engines of the present clay, and 
mail}' inventors and chemists have 
expended considerable energy* and 
money in an effort to find a satisfactory 
substitute for this all-important commodity, 
whicli has been rapidly and constantly in¬ 
creasing in cost. One of the latest attempts 
in this direction is that of ^Ir. Ernest E. 
Punches, who hails from Detroit, IMichi- 
gan. 

‘Tiive me a suitable tank containing a set 
of plates submerged in water and a source 
of electric current, and 1 will drive your 


close arrangement of the positively and 
negatively charged electrodes, the gas gen¬ 
eration is both rapid and efficient. 

As before mentioned the oxygen is liber¬ 
ated by suitable automatic valves, and the 
hydrogen is retained and past thru a mixing 
valve, similar to the usual carburetor used 
on all gasoline engines and which can be 
controlled from the driver’s seat, follow¬ 
ing the standard practise in motor-car equip¬ 
ment. A suitable quantity of air is taken 
in thru the mixing valve, and which, when 
combined with the proper quantity of hy¬ 
drogen, forms a highly explosive gaseous 
compound. W'lien this is fed into the en- 


load. The motor develops 45 h.p. on an 
average at this speed, and under full load, 
with a well worked in motor. The suction 
displacement per revolution is 244/2 equals 
112 cubic inches; equals .0648 cubic feet. 
Then at 3,000 revolutions per minute and 
assuming 100 per cent volumetric efficiency, 
the number of cubic feet drawn into the 
motor per minute is 3,000 times .0648, or 
194.5, and 60 times 194.5, or 11,670, is the 
number of cubic feet drawn into the motor, 
of mixture each hour, running at maximum 
speed and under full load. 

The gasoline entering into that mixture 
is 7 per cent by weight, and the amount by 



A Detroit Genius Claims to Have Solved the ^‘Gasoline Substitute” Problem for Automobiles. He Utilizes a Very Simple Electrical Phenom¬ 
enon—That of “Electrolysis” or the Decomposition of Water by the Passage of An Electric Current Thru It. The Hydrogen Gas Evolved 
Is Mixed With Air and Past Into the Engine Cylinders. The Inventor States That It Is More Economical Than Gasoline Because of the 

Higher Explosive Value of the Hydrogen-Air Mixture. 


automobile engine without any gasoline 
whatsoever at reduced cost,” says this san¬ 
guine inventor. 

The secret of this remarkable invention 
lies in the fact that if an electric current 
is past between two plates submerged in 
water, it decomposes the water, evolv¬ 
ing two gases, oxygeu and hydrogen ; the 
oxygen accruing from this process is liber¬ 
ated, while the hydrogen is collected and 
when suitably mixed with a proper amount 
of air, it forms a highly explosive mixture 
when ignited in the automobile engine cylin¬ 
der. 

The accompanying illustration shows how' 
the proposed water-electric gas-generating 
plant would be fitted to a motor-car, the 
special dynamo together with the decom¬ 
posing chamber and gas storage tank being 
placed w ith the engine under the same bon¬ 
net. The .small Unipolar type dynamo is 
connected by suitable gears or driving 
chain to the timing gear on the crank shaft 
of the engine, and supplies low’ voltage 
direct current. This current is past thru 
tlie electrolytic cell shown in the illustra¬ 
tion, alternate plates being charged posi¬ 
tively and negatively. The plates arc pre- 
ferai)!}' perforated so as to promote circula¬ 
tion in llic gas-generating cell, and by the 


gine cylinders and ignited by an electric 
spark, it produces a force many times more 
powerful than that obtained when gasoline 
vapor is used. Some of the hydrogen gas 
produced by the electrolytic cell (decompo¬ 
sition of water) is stored in a suitable tank 
under pressure, which makes it available 
for starting the car and emergency. The 
entire combination unit fits the carburetor 
side of the engine and is supported by the 
former manifold holding means and also 
by the frame of the auto chassis. It has 
been found by Mr. Punches from trial and 
also by calculation, that the hydrogen gas¬ 
generating outfit here described, and which 
it is proposed to substitute for gasoline, will 
require up to 5 per cent of the horse-power 
developed by the engine, this 5 per cent of 
the total engine horse-power being used to 
drive the decomposing current dynamo. 

There are 1,257.52 cubic feet of hydrogen 
gas in one cubic foot of w'ater, the gas at 
atmospheric pressure, zero degree Centi¬ 
grade, and it will require 1,728 watts of 
electricity to decompose a cubic foot of 
water in one hour. Compare this with the 
following data, obtained from a Chalmers 
Motor Car Company engineer :— 

The maximum revolutions of the Chal¬ 
mers motor is 3,000 per minute under full 


volume w’ill not depart far from the 7 per 
cent, as there is no great difference betw’een 
the weight of air and gasoline vapor. So, 
in face of the fact that an explosion of 
h3'drogen in a pure state, when mixed w'ith 
air, is a thousand tunes as pow’erful, as is 
the same per cent of gasoline vapor and 
air, we shall be way above in figuring a 10 
per cent mixture of hydrogen gas with air. 
As 10 per cent of 11.670 is 1,167, the number 
of cubic feet of hydrogen, we must generate 
in an hour. Bearing in mind that there are 

1.257.52 cubic feet of hydrogen in a cubic 
foot of water, and that 1,728 watts will de¬ 
compose the cubic foot of water in an hour, 
and also that 746 into 1.728 goes about 2J4 
times, it is apparent that we will generate 

90.52 cubic feet of gas per hour more than 
the Chalmers motor can use at maximum 
speed, and under full load, taking less than 
5 ter eent of the 45 h.p. to drive the decom¬ 
posing current generator. The inventor has 
demonstrated his invention before the entire 
engineering staff of the Tecla Electrical 
Laboratory of Detroit, Michigan. 

When it is understood that gasoline is 
simply a mechanical mixture of hydrogen 
and carbon gases and impurities, it will he 
seen that a mixture of pure hydrogen gas 
(Continued on page 145) 
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OPTICAL DEVICE THAT RIVALS 
TELESCOPE IN STUDYING 
THE HEAVENS. 

An optical device, which is said to rival 
if not surpass the telescope in reveal 
tile mysteries of the heavenly bodies was 
exhibited at a recent meeting of the Amer¬ 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers in 
New York. The inventi<jn was exhibited 
by Dr. John A. Hrashear, the grand old 
man of American astronomy, of I‘ittsbiireli. 

“This instrument is called a diffracting 
grating," said Doctor Hrashear, as he 
showed uhal looked like a rectangular 
piece of metal about 2 by 4 inches long 
that changed colors under the electric 
lights. “On the jilane surface of this pol¬ 
ished plate, made accurate to onc-tenth of 
a light wave, or within ofie-forty-five-thoii- 
sandth of an inch, are ruled more than 
45,(MK) lines lielween which there is no 
greater error than one-two-milliontli of an 
inch. 

“W ith this delicate piece of apparatus, 
made possible, first by rigorous scientific 
research; second, by the skill of the 
artisan ; third, by a knowledge of a vigor¬ 
ous care to avoid temperature changes, 
and, fourth, liy tlic accuracy of the mech- 
ani>m, the astrophysicist has been able to 
tell the composition, temperature and dis¬ 
tance of the stars.” 


REVIVING THE CHAIN SHOT TO 
DESTROY RADIO AND OTHER 
AERIAL WIRES. 

An American inventor has recently pro¬ 
posed that the military and naval authori¬ 
ties revive a relic of warfare which was in 
vogue many years ago—this is notliing 
less than the generally well-known chain 
shot. In our grandfathers’ and great-grand¬ 
fathers’ day it was considered quite a 
nifty idea to tie one or more cannon balls 
together with an iron chain—thus, the name 
chain shot. The accompanying illustration 
‘ihows a clever form of split projectile 
composed of three or m^)re pieces divided 
in the manner shown, so that by means- 
of a time fuse or other arrangement, these 
pieces would fly thru the air as a solid 
projectile, and at the critical moment would 
explode and describe a path of consider¬ 
able width thru the atmosphere, and prov¬ 
ing, it would seem, of decided efficiency 


in destroying radio antennae, and all oilier 
elevated wire structures such as telegraph 
and telephone wires, power transmission 
circuits, ct cetera. 


GOVERNMENT TAKES OVER 
MARCONI STATIONS. 

The U. S. r'lOveriiment has availetl it¬ 
self of the oflfer of the Marconi W ireless 


Telegraph Company of America, placing 
its staff and stations at its service and has 
taken over for the period of the war not 
only the Marconi stations but all other ra¬ 
dio stations for military purposes. The 
eligible operators will be enrolled in the 
government service. Stations not required 
will be closed. The trans-Pacific stations 
will continue handling commercial traffic, 
but under government supervision. Xo 
ship traffic will be permitted on the At¬ 
lantic and Gulf Coasts and the Great Lakes 
e.xcepting for the government, but it will 


cnniimie for the present on the Pacific. 
Trans-Atlantic traffic via Pdacc Bay will 
not be disturl>ed. Tlic Ifirector of Xaval 
Communications, Lieutenant Commander 


Todd, at W'asbington. will have charge of 
stations operated by the government. Ln- 
rollments will be made by commands of 
naval districts. 


EUROPEAN SOLDIERS USE GAS 
MASKS FITTED WITH TELE¬ 
PHONES. 

The accompanying illustration shows in 
a marked manner one of the peculiar and 
particularly effective scientific devices 
brought out by the great European war. 

Needless to say this war of all wars has 
developed hundreds, even thousands, of new' 
inventions of every' conceivable character. 
First the Germans invented the gas ap¬ 
paratus by which they' attempt to overcome 
their enemies in the trenches with clouds 
of no-xious fumes, and here we have the 
answer to this challenge in the form of a 
gas mask or helmets, which are worn by 
the members of the trench rescue brigade, 
who are called upon to go forth and 
carry' prostrate soldiers from their posi¬ 
tions where they' may have fallen between 
the trenches, when overcome by' the gas 
cloud. Each gas helmet and mask is fit¬ 
ted with a novel and specially designed 
telephone outfit, properly connected to a 
trailing wire leading back to the trench, 
so that the rescuers are able to telephone 
for aid without removing their helmets or 
apparatus. 


GOVERNMENT RADIO BILL GOES 
OVER. 

House leaders at W'ashington have de¬ 
cided definitely' not to pass at this session 
the Administration hill for permanent Gov¬ 
ernment dictatorship over wireless appara¬ 
tus. unless the President specifically re¬ 
quests it. 

It was learned that the House ^^e^- 
chant Marine Committee believes the Presi 
dent already’ lias power enough over radio 
-latioiis to prevent their use in time of 
war. 

The principal feature of the bill is it< 
pro\ ision for eventual Government owner¬ 
ship of radio companies. This feature i.s 
not considered In' the committee to be 
strictly war legislation. 



A New Wap Invention fs a Spilt “Chain Shell" That Automatically Explodes at a Given 
Range. It Should Prove Particularly Valuable In Destroying Radio Antennae and Other 

Wire Structures. 



To Counteract the Poisonous Gas Fumes Blown Toward European Trench Rescuers Who 
Are Called Upon to Go Forth and Carry Prostrate Soldiers From Their Positions. They 
Have Guarded Themselves Against Being Overcome by a Novel Telephone Appliance At¬ 
tached to the Gas Defying Equipment. 
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Shooting With Electricity 

By IK Gernsback 


Y ears ago, when the Xew York 
City elevated lines changed from 
steam to electricity, one of the ele¬ 
vated trains caught fire. An alarm 
was promptly turned in and in due 
time the firemen were on the spot. The 
stream from the high-pressure hose was 
played on the cars, and to prevent the fire 
from reaching the wooden structure on 
which the rails rested, as 
well as the wooden foot 
path, one of tlie firemen of 
necessity directed his 
stream on the third rail. 

The stars are not in¬ 
tended to indicate what 
happened and what that 
poor fireman saw; rather 
they are meant to illu.strate 
how long he remained un¬ 
conscious. As a matter of 
fact the man was almost 
electrocuted. Since that 
time firemen do not fight 
elevated fires unless they 
are assured that the power has been turned 
off. 

Now, the N. Y. Elevated Lines onl}* carry 
500 volts direct current, but this pressure 
is sufficient to pass from the third rail 
line, then to the water of the fire hose, 
and from there into the metallic nozzle 
held by the fireman. Altho ordinary hy¬ 
drant water is a poor conductor, a 500-volt 
current nevertheless finds but little trouble 
in passing thru the stream of water and 
thence thru the body of the fireman, with 


liquid fire is sprayed upon the enemy, be¬ 
ing a parallel to the writer’s scheme. \\’hile 
shooting flames over a distance of 50 feet 
or more has not proven a wonderful suc¬ 
cess, nevertheless the idea seems to have 
some merits. And if the Germans can shoot 
flames at us, why can’t we retuni the com¬ 
pliment by shooting electricity at them? 
One is as easy as the other, with a few 


points in favor of the lattei', it would seem. 

Briefly, the idea is as follows: Strapt to 
a soldier’s back is a lead-lined metal tank 
carrying a solution of diluted sulfuric acid 
of about 1200° specific gravity. (A solution 
of chlorid of zinc or even ordinary salt 
water could be used.) By turning a knob 
on the outside of the tank a small quan¬ 
tity of zinc or iron filings is thrown into 
the acid and immediately hydrogen gas is 
evolved, causing considerable pressure in¬ 
side of the tank. This causes the acid 


lines) there is a 10-H.P. gas engine driv¬ 
ing a 5- to Alternating Current 

Generator. The latter is connected to a 
step-up transformer delivering from 10,000 
to 15,000 volts. A thin but extremely well 
insulated cable connects with the nozzle 
carried by the soldier. This cable is con¬ 
nected to one side of the transformer; 
the other pole is grounded to earth. If 
now the stream hits an 
enemy soldier (who is not 
insulated from the 
ground), the high-tension 
current passing thru the 
stream of highly conduc¬ 
tive acid, runs thru the 
man’s body and thence 
thru the earth, back to the 
transformer. In this case 
he probably will be elec¬ 
trocuted or else knocked 
senseless by the powerful 
current. Even standing on 
a piece of dry wood or a 
stone will not help him, 
for the acid running 
down from his uniform will turn the wood 
or the stone into an excellent conductor 
and the enemy will almost certainly be ren¬ 
dered unconscious. Probably the most effi¬ 
cient way of utilizing the new scheme will 
be found in directing the charged stream 
at a machine gun. The second the stream 
hits the metallic portion of the gun, the 
operators will he knocked unconscious or 
will even be killed. It is also understood 
that the entire electrocuting outfit, gaso¬ 
line engine, dynamo, transformer, acid tank 


T T AVE you ever stopt to consider that a fireman does not dare to let 
a stream of water from a nozzle strike an electric wire, carrying 
any appreciable potential, say a thousand volts or more, as he may be 
electrocuted. Proverbially speaking, it is a poor rule that will not work 
both ways. Hence we have the unique proposal by Mr. H. Gernsback, 
that we charge the enemy with highly electrified streams of acidulated 
water under high pressure. This unusual invention is not intended as a 
substitute for guns, but to supplement them. It represents one answer 
to the German’s “Flammen Werfer”—Liquid fire. 



The Germans Invented “Liauld Fire’' With Which to Destroy the Enemy. Here Is An American 1 nvention—Shooting the Enemy With 
Piercina mah-Presstr^ Acid-Water Stream” Charged to An Electric Potential of 15.000 Volts. Trench Gasoline Engine. Electric Plants 
and Transfo?mers luplly the The Nozzles Are Heavily Insulated and the Soldiers Wear Heavy Rubber Shoes As 

Well As Gloves and Masks. 


the result tliat he is knocked unconscious. 
If the stream had been (salt) water, 
there remains little doubt hut that the man 
would have been electrocuted instantly. 

Upon this principle the writer has based 
his idea of shooting electricity at an enemy, 
impracticable as the scheme sounds at first 
thought. Many murderous ideas, of course, 
have been advanced for trench warfare, 
the German flammen whereby 


to be forced out thru the hose attached 
to the tank and from the hose the acid 
passes thru the long nozzle carried by the 
soldier. The acid leaves in a fine stream, 
less than a quarter of an inch in diameter, 
and with a fairly calm atmosphere, it should 
carry from 75 to 100 feet. For most pur¬ 
poses, 50 feet however, will probably be 
found sufficient. 

Now, back in the trench (or behind the 


and all the rest of the equipment could be 
placed in an armored car. In that case, 
the operators would not be exposed to ma¬ 
chine gun fire. 

When used by tlie soldier, however, it 
is self-evident that his equipment must he 
such that he himself will not he electro¬ 
cuted. To tliat effect he wears a special 
“high-tension” rubber shoe, capable of with¬ 
standing 20,000 volts.^ Then too he uses 
“high-tension” rubber gloves, and in addi- 
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The Best Way to Aid the President 

Hy IIOWARO 11. (;R0S.S, 

President Universal Military 'I’raininji Fxnijiue 


A PI XT military policy \vliich will 
protect tlic nation and streiiKtlien 
her manhood is the special need 
of the hour. Each passing day 
demonstrates this. This Ix’aKUC 
and its sponsors lielieve that in universal 
military training lies the na¬ 
tion’s chief hope, d'hey there¬ 
fore urge two things: 

I'irst and foremost: Staiyl 
behind President Wilson in 
every way. He is bearing a 
tremendous burden. Assist 
him in all emergency meas¬ 
ures, whether financial, mili¬ 
tary or economic. 

Second : Use every influ¬ 
ence to imi)ress upon onr 
Senators and Representatives 
in Congress that emergency 
war measures now pending 
will not solve our military 
needs except temporarily. 

They may carry the country 
along for the present, hut 
they will not do for the fu¬ 
ture. Tlie most democratic 
program as a fixt military 
policy for the United States 
is that of universal compul¬ 
sory military training. It 
treats all alike, makes use of 
young men before they reach 
the age where their earning 
capacity is high and when 
they arc yet unmarried, and 
gives them six months’ intensive military 
training. Then it sends them back to work. 
Tliese trained youth will form the backbone 
of a great, democratic citizen army. This 
is the only definite, simple and patriotic plan 
that will make America safe and ready. 

I earnestly liope that every American 
will stand by President W'^ilson and the 
(lovcrnment officials who, with the Presi¬ 
dent, are bearing a gigantic responsibility. 
1 have just returned from the national 
capital and 1 know and sense in a measure 
the weight that is taxing onr silent and 
conservative Chief Executive. It would be 
shameful to see his plans for meeting this 
crisis defeated. Therefore, as should all 
citizens, I bespeak general co-operation 
with President Wilson in these mighty 
works. 


They arc emergeney measures, as ho lias 
said. This universal military training plan 
is supplementary to the President’s emer¬ 
gency measures. It goes further aiwl will 
last longer. While he is doing all that 
he can d<9 safely to pilot the ship of state 


thru the eddies just ahead. I ask all patri¬ 
otic citizens not only to strengthen his arm 
in this effort, hut to aid the nation as a 
whole in supplementing the President’s la¬ 
bors hy the establishment of universal 
military and naval training. 

The benefits resulting from such a demo¬ 
cratic plan for raising an army in emer¬ 
gencies cannot be over-estimated. The last 
few weeks have shown how weak and 
futile other devices have been. The vol¬ 
unteer system is unfair, and because it is 
so thousands of young men who are as 
jiatriotic and loyal as the best in the land 
wifl not offer their services. They have 
come to realize that the strong, higliest 
tyjies of manhood go forward while the 
cowards and slackers only too gladly stay 
at home. The best blood goes to the front 


while the unpatriotic rejoice in secret in 
the oiiprirtimity to remain safe and ^oiind 
at home, pile up money and have a goo<l 
time. 

Such a false premium upon patriotism 
is not only disgraceful in a national mili¬ 
tary program, but it is de¬ 
cidedly uneconomical and 
wasteful. In nine cases out 
of ten the slackers are able- 
bodied, an<l 11 n d c r pro])cr 
tutelage would make eood 
soldiers, while the patriotic 
fellows who ru^h to the colors 
are the sort who arc nee<led 
most to man the commercial 
anti financial craft of the na¬ 
tion. The bc'il brains will go 
into tlie ranks as privates and 
leave the sluggards at home 
to coruluct the nation’s af¬ 
fairs. This is fuiulamcntally 
bad in a democracy. 

Selcctiz'c conscription n o 
doulit may be necessar>* at 
times, but it never will be 
popular. L'nivcrsol military 
training, on the other hand, 
is, thni its very universality, 
plain, simple democracy. It 
says that all having the bless¬ 
ings of our institutions 
should, in time of need, con¬ 
tribute their aid to defending 
these institutions. It says, 
further, that the untrained 
soldier is so much “cannon fodder,” and 
that the chances of the trained lad return¬ 
ing home in health from war are aiiout 
three times greater than the untrained hoy’s. 

Therefore, in universal military training, 
the secret of onr general military and naval 
needs for today, tomorrow and Ail Time 
is found. 

The Universal Militaiw' Training League 
makes special appeal to the people of the 
country to write their Congressmen to 
back President Wilson in all his emer¬ 
gency measures and to eradicate forever 
the doubt, uncertainty and weaknesses of 
present muddled militarv' policy by es¬ 
tablishing in law a fixt plan for universal, 
compulsory military training and service. 

Stand by your President and strengthen 
your nation ! 



What Military Training Does For a Man. Compare the Two Recruits 
on the Left With the Two Erect Figures on the Right. They Are the 
"Same Men," Photographed Before and After Being Trained for Five 
Months in the U. S. Army. 


tion to this tlie nozzle is heavily insulated 
from his hands by means of a special in¬ 
sulator, as grafically sliowai on onr front 
cover. The tank of course must be well 
insulated by soft rubber pads from the hack 
of the operator. Thus equipt he is in little 
danger of being shocked by the current. 

la order to prevent the wind from driv¬ 
ing his own acid spray against tlie oper¬ 
ator's face, he is also equipt with a soft 
rublicr mask, as illustrated on our front 
cover and on opposite page. 

From a humanitarian standpoint, the 
.scheme is far ahead of the German flame 
shooter; sulfuric acid of 1250'* docs not 
Mind, nor does it destroy animal tissue, 
unless it remains in contact with it for a 
long period. Sprayed on the skin, hut 
slightly Itching results after a lapse of 


several minutes. On the other hand, the 
high-tension current kills either outright, 
or otherwise puts the enemy out of the 
fighting for the time being, with little 
bad after-effects. The acid, plus elec¬ 
tricity, docs not cause horrible Imrning 
w'oinKls or burned off limbs as docs the 
liquid flame. 

As with all w’ar-schemes. the wise ones 
wdll HOW' ask the usual (|ucstion: Wliat 
happens, if the enemy,loo uses the elec¬ 
trocuting apparatus? 

In answer the writer asks another ques¬ 
tion: Wlial happens, if the enemy too 
uses liquid flames, or if the enemy too 
uses machine guns? 


’This shoe was described on page 24, May, 1917, 
issue of this journal. 


AUXILIARY SIGNAL CORPS 
UP-TO-DATE. 

Perhaps the finest single auxiliary sig¬ 
nal corps possest hy any army has been 
given to the L^nited States hy the .Amer¬ 
ican Telephone and Tclegrapli Company. 
.About .^00 engineers already have been 
selected and some of them have been 
sworn into army service. The differences 
between government pay and their salariy'^ 
with the telephone companies will be paid 
by the latter. 

The corps will be made up of general 
plant and iraflic engineers to plan, set up 
and operate telephone, telegrapli and wire¬ 
less plants. If the regular force of the 
army proves to be too small, men also 
will be provided to assist in the wireless 
work. 


DATE OF ISSUE.—/Iv many of our readers lurve reeeutly become unduly agitated a.^ to 7olien they could obtain Tuk Elf.ctkic.%l 
F.xpkrimf.ntir, ‘li’c zoisli to state that the nctosstands hirve the journal on sale hetiocen the fifteenth and the eighteenth of the month rn 
the eastern part of the I gnited .States and about the ttoentieih of the month west of the Mis.ussippi River. Our subsenbers .should be in 
possession of their copies at these dates. Kindly hear in mind, however, that publications arc not handled with the same dispatih by tiu 
Post Office as a letter. Par this reason delays are freguent, therefore kindly be paiictit and do iwt send us complaints as to non-arn. ol 
of yojur copy before the t7oenty-fifth of the month. 
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Cook by Wire—Without Fire. The Com. 
blnatlon Electric Table Stove Shown 
Above Enables You to Fry Eggs, Broil 
Chops, Make Toast, Boll Water—Yes, and 
It May Even Be Used as an Oven. 


Who Can Remember Ironing Day Without 
Wishing There Wasn’t Any Such Animal. 
But All Is Changed. Behold the Electric 
Ironer That Really Docs Wonderful Work at 
4 Cents an Hour. Even the Chinaman Is 
Outdone. 


Here We Have the Combination Electrlo 
Stove, Strlpt lor Action—Said Action 
Being That of Frying Eggs. And They 
Do Say Electrified Eggs Taste the Best. 


aye You Ever Been Down South? I! So. You Know 
‘‘Waffles.” Well Here’s an Electric “Waffle Iron” 
That Makes Two Delicious and Geometrically Correct 
Waffles at One Time, Cooking Top and Bottom. 


And There’s the Sewing Machine. 
An Electric Motor Drives It Merrily 
at Half a Cent an Hour. Press 
the Treadio and Control the Power. 


Remember the Fellow Who Told the Walter the 
Steak Was Too Rare? Said the Walter—“We 
Cook by Electricity.” “Well. Give That Steak 
Another Shock,” Said the Patron, 


Waxed Floors? This Back-Breaking 
Accomplished In a Short Time and In a Highly 
Efficient Manner, by the Electric Motor Floor-Polisher Shown. 


£IectErtci'£yIs AM io^Wbmen 
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Electricity^s Place In Business 



ELECTRICITY SPELLS EFFI¬ 
CIENCY TO THE BOSS 
OF TO-DAY. 

Efficiency h:is reached a very important 
role in modern iiuhistry where the manu¬ 
facturer manifests a desire to obtain the 
maximum outiuit of his plant with a mini¬ 
mum input—in other words—iLflficicney. 
Various sehemes have been promulgated 
in the direction of increasing efficiency in 
machinery and it was found that the best 
means whicli the manufacturer can em¬ 
ploy to determine the efficient output of 
his plant is to note the actual productive 
power of the individiml output of each 
machine and employee. Schemes were in¬ 
troduced for this purpose, but the defects 
encountered in them were numerous and 
most of which had to be abandoned for 
the purpose for which they were made. 

The distinct need of an instrument for 
increasing the efficiency in productive plants 
grew more and more urgent, which caused 
a numl)cr of prominent engineers to study 
this rapidly growing problem. This work 
finally led to the development of an instru¬ 
ment called the Prodnetograph. herewith 
illustrated and which has proved the solu¬ 
tion to this absorbing problem. The iniro- 


The Business End of the Electric “ProductO- 
graph"—the Instrument that Keeps Tally on 
the Dally Output of Each Worker in Shops 
and Factories. 

duction of this instrument was made pos¬ 
sible by the application of electricity. 

The first illustration shows the complete 
instrument which is stationed in the man¬ 
ager's or superintendent’s office. It con¬ 
sists of a drum upon which a sheet of 
specially prepared paper is placed. Over 
this paper there are ten recording needle 
arms, which are actuated b.v elcctro-rnag- 
nets; these are located within the cabinet. 
Each needle is directed over the proper 
section of the paper and each needle is 
electrically connected to a single machine, 
of which the productive efficiency is to be 
found. The sections of the paper are longi¬ 
tudinally divided into 24 equal parts cor¬ 
responding to 24 hours. Each division is 
subdivided into minutes. The cylinder is 
rotated by means of an electric motor con¬ 
nected to a standard clock, operating a 
series of electrical contacts. Xorrnally, 
when the needle arms are not acted on 
by the clcctro-magnct, which is connected 
to a special switch attached to the ma¬ 
chine the record of which is to he obtained, 
a straight line is made and every time 
the machine is in operation it causes the 
switch to close the electrical circuit period¬ 
ically, which operates the needle arm and 
this in turn traces a curve on the paper. 




APPLYING PSYCHOLOGY WITH 
THE ELECTRIC “PSYCHOMETER.” 

The latest device for testing speed and 
quality of human thought is the “Psychom- 
etcr,” which is 


an electrical appa¬ 
ratus now being 
used in San Fran¬ 
cisco, where it is 
being applied to 
accurately measure 
the degree of 
alertness in em¬ 
ployees in industrial 
establishments, as 
well a s general 
mental alertness in 
all vocations. 

The Psychom- 
cter is operated by 
cither alternating 
or direct current 
and may he at¬ 
tached to the base¬ 
board electric light 
socket. The clock¬ 
work attachments 
and electrical con¬ 
nections are oper¬ 
ated by pressing a 
simple telegraph 
key which is con¬ 
nected with the 
baseboard plug. 

The instrument is 
built in a grip and 
may be easily car¬ 
ried around. The readings arc made by 
an electric light, which is mounted on the 
side of the small suit case. The instru¬ 
ment is an accurate gage of memory and 
measures speed and quality of thought 
to the fifth of a second, besides charting 
alertness and ability to react quickly in 
mechanical work and emergency situations. 


measures, President Wilson has appointed 
a number of prominent engineers in the 
country to positions in the army. 

One of the appointments which will meet 


Prof. 


Photo from Pre^9 Tllustratlnc Service. 
Munsterberg Claimed to Be Able to Select the “Best” Ship 
Captains, Locomotive Engineers, Aviators, Etc.—AH by Psychology. 
Here We See the “Psychometer” Being Used to Test the Mental 
Alertness of San Francisco Factory Employees. The World Do Move. 

with the most hearty approval of the elec¬ 
trical engineering profession is that of 
Paul M. Lincoln, Commercial Engineer of 
the \Vestinghnuse Electric & Mfg. Com¬ 
pany, as Captain of the Engineer’s Corps 
in the U. S. Army. 

Announcement has just been made of 
this appointment together with a number of 
other prominent engineers. 

Mr. Lincoln graduated from Ohio State 
University in 1892, and has for 24 years 
been associated with the Westinghousc 
Electric & Mfg. Company. He is a Past 
President of the American Institute of 


If the machine stops for any reason, the 
indication on the paper shows^ this and 
immediately gives the owner visual indi¬ 
cation of the fact. In addition to this 
equipment, an electro-magnetic counter 
is connected to the 
same circuit, which in¬ 
dicates the number of 
operations made by the 
machine. Thus, if this 
instrument is attached 
to a printing press, it 
will indicate exactly 
the number of printed 
.sheets that the machine 
has made during a cer¬ 
tain p e r i od. Each 
needle has its corre¬ 
sponding counting in¬ 
strument and both are 
connected to a single 
switch. This particu¬ 
lar instrument here¬ 
with shown is adapt¬ 
able for ten machines. 

The second photo¬ 
graph shows the adopt- 
tioii of this device in 
a clothing establish¬ 
ment, where it is used 
for checking up the 
number of coats made 
by each operative. 

P R O M I N E N T 
ELECTRICAL EN¬ 
GINEER BECOMES Here We See a Portable “Productograph.’U Connected to Each 
APMV IVTAM Machine It Enables the Young Lady In the Foreground to Readily 

AKIVIY iViAiM. Keep an Exact Record of Each Employee's Output. 

Appreciating the im- . j , , i 

portance of securing Electrical Engineers, and has always taken 

the ability and training of the engineers of an active interest in the work of this as- 
the country for use in national defense sociation. 
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SOUND RELEASES TOY DOG 
FROM ITS KENNEL. 

A very interesting^ toy has recently been 
introduced in the toy market and which 
is herewith illustrated. A similar toy was 
described in our June, 1916, issue, but the 
present one is of a simpler construction. 
The “Wireless Pup,'’ as it is called, is 



block of wood, the dimensions of which 
are those of the interior of the metal case. 
The lower part of the lever B, should 
touch lightly tlie metal surface of the case 
A, at point C. Of course this must be 
within the case. The complete circuit- 
breaker is placed behind the electro-mag¬ 
net frame, as noted in the assembled ap¬ 
paratus (center). Two sheets of metal are 
fastened to the base to form a sound col¬ 
lector. 

The connections of the toy “pup” is very 
simple, and is made as follows: One termi¬ 
nal from the electro-magnet is linked with 
the metal case of the circuit-breaker. The 
lever of the latter is terminated in a small 
flashlight battery and the opposite side of 
the battery is connected to the second lead 
from the magnet. When the “pup” is 
pushed into the kennel and against the 
tension of the spring disc, it is held by 
the energized electro-magnet. Then by 
making a sound 
such as by 
blowing a 
whistle, the cir- 
c u i t - breaker 
will be spurred 
up. thus open¬ 
ing m o m e n - 
tarily the cir¬ 
cuit which re¬ 
leases the 
spring disc, 
bouncing Mr. 
“Fido” out of 
the kennel. 

A trap drum¬ 
mer has dis¬ 
covered that 
electric lights 
i n s t a 11 ed in¬ 
side his drums 
keep the mois- 
drumheads tight. 



Two Views of New “Wireless Pup” That Springs Out 
of His Kennel at the Sound of a Whistle, the Voice, or 
the Clap of the Hands. 


shown in Fig. 1 ; this shows the dog stand- tiire out and makes the 
ing outside of his kennel. The sensitive - 


circuit-breaker and other apparatus are all 
placed within the kennel. This interesting 
and most amusing toy was originated and 
perfected by ^Ir. Christian Berger, a promi¬ 
nent physicist who has devoted most of 
his attention to developing scientific toys. 

The operation of this toy depends upon 
the opening of a delicate circuit-breaker 
by sounding a whistle or by the produc¬ 
tion of any other sound. This circuit- 
breaker is connected in series with a bat¬ 
tery and electro-magnet, which acts upon 
a flat metallic disc. This disc or plate is 
so arranged that when it is released by 
the electro-magnet, it wall strike the dog, 
pushing him out of the kennel. The elec¬ 
trical^ circuit is only made when the flat 
disc is prest against the core of the mag¬ 
net, which holds the same to itself until 
the circuit-breaker is excited by sound 
waves. 

A detail photograph showing the various 
parts used in making up this toy is given 
at Fig. 2. The holding electro-magnet is 
seen at the left and consists of a core 
‘^-inch in length and ^-iiich in diameter; 
two insulated end pieces are placed on 
each end and the coil is wound with No. 
30 B. & S. enameled wire. The complete 
magnet is mounted on an iron frame, as 
.shown. The small projection on top of 
the magnet is used to strengthen the mag¬ 
netic pull of the electro-magnet. The re¬ 
lease or discharge disc is fa.'vtcncd to this 
frame in such a way as to permit the 
disc to spring forward when released by 
the electro-magnet. The complete arrange¬ 
ment is then mounted on a wooden base. 

The Si)und operated circuit-breaker is 
seen on the right. This consists of a 
rectangular metal box A. in which the sen¬ 
sitive parts are placed. The horizontal 
lever B is made from a Xo. 18 bare wire, 
bent as shown; the ends arc pivoted on a 


St. Patrick’s Cathedral of Norwich, 
Conn., is lighted with six electric projec¬ 
tor units, which bring out the chancel arch 
and altar in beautiful relief. 


puttonji! 

“Speakin’ o’ buttons,” said Uncle Zeke, 
Shifting his quid to the other cheek, 
“Speakiii’ o’ buttons, 1 want to say. 

There’s the heatenest kind, down New York 
wa>-; 

’Twaz in one o’ them big hotels, by jing. 
That melts your dollars like snow in spring. 
That I see them buttons, along the wall. 
Right in a bunch; mehbee six in all. 

‘Twas gittin’ too dark to see outdoors, 

An’ I got to foolin’ with them because 
There wuzn’t much else fer me to do, 

1 When—Jiminy crick- 

^ O ' C- ets; before I knew, 
^ “L ^ thought 1 had sot 
^ ^ ^ ^ 0 the house afire, 

" // \ And 1 yelled as loud as 

/ / 1 \ \ V town crier, 

’ ^Till the folks came 
riinnin’. licketty cut! 
1 told them what wuz 
the matter, but 
They didn’t do notiiin’ 
but laffe an’ joke, 
’Bout that dad blamed 
button I tried to 
poke, 

Then they showed me 
just how it worked, 
an’ gee! 

’Twas the cutest thing I ever sec. 

W’hy, it made a blaze like a bonfire done 1 
They said ’twuz invented by Eddy's son; 
I don’t know just who Ed is, but sa 3 % 

His is the feller that gits my pay!” 

By Pauline Frances Camp. 



AN ELECTRIC SELF-WAVING 
FLAG. 

One of the most talked of features at 
the Electric Railway Convention at Atlan- 



i 



This Flag Always Waves, Whether There Is 
a Breeze or Not. A Motor-driven Blower 
Pumps a Strong Draft of Air Up Thru the 
Hollow Mast, Which Accounts for the Mys¬ 
terious Effect Obtained. 

tic City, N. J., was a waving flag which 
fluttered from a 27-foot flagstaff in front 
of the General Electric Company's booth 
inside the spacious convention hall. Not a 
breath of air was stirring, yet the flag 
stood out on the pole as if a thirty-mile 
gale was blowing. The flag pole was of 
ordinar}' dimension and there was nothing 
visible to betray the source of the breeze. 
The base of the pole was surrounded with 
banked palms. It was only when visitors 
got very close to it that the scarcely audible 
hum of a motor gave a clue to the source 
of the breeze. 

The whole device is really quite .simple 
in construction and easily explained, for the 
flagpole is a metal tube and an electric 
blower at the base shoots a strong current 
of air thru the flagstaff. The air escapes 
thru perforations in the top of the flagpole 
and imparts a waving motion to the flag. 


PROCESS FOR DRAWING LAMP 
FILAMENTS. 

A process for cold-drawn metallic fila¬ 
ments has recently been patented by Mr. 
K. Nishimoto, of Tokyo. Forming at first 
a consolidated stick of mixture of tung¬ 
sten and a small proportion of thorium, 
an alloy is obtained by uniformly heating 
the mixture at a sintering temperature and 
then graduall}' keeping its temperature at 
dull red heat. The consolidated stick is 
then subjected to repeated hammering or 
rolling until it becomes so ductile that it 
may be hammered into bars, rolled into 
sheets or drawn thru dies into wires, much 
like the metals which are commonly treated 
in this manner at ordinary temperature. 
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Powerful Hydro - Electric Salvage Apparatus to Raise 

Sunken Ships 

By II. Winfield Secor, Assoc. A. I. E. E. 


P OSSIBLY more than one cntcrpris- 
inj,: inventor of to-day has conjec¬ 
tured on tile problem of raising 
some, if not all, of the hundreds of 
torpedoed steamers wliicli lie scat¬ 
tered along the European coast in compara¬ 
tively sliallow water, not to mention th(? 
many sunken ships lying within the coast 
boundaries of our own country. It is not 
often that we hear of a sunken ship being 
floated and l>rought 
into dry-dock for 
the reason that tlie 
cost of performing 
such an engineering 
feat is generally 
prohibitive^ and 
also in m a n y in¬ 
stances, the prob¬ 
lem of raising the 
sunken vessel at all 
has practically been 
tieyond solution. 

Kow comes an 
American inventor, 
of Swedish birth, 
one Mr. Carl Lin¬ 
guist of Xew York, 
and formerly of the 
Swedish Xavy, who 
has devised a re- 
markable new 
scheme for raising 
sunken ships of no 
matter what size, as 
long as they do not 
lie in too great a 
depth of w^ater, and 
which idea he in¬ 
tends commercializ¬ 
ing at an early date. 

It goes without 
saying that if Mr. 

Linguist’s idea, as 
outlined herewith, 
proves feasible and 
successful, that he 
will find plenty of 
work for several years to come. 

The inventor’s idea involves the use of 
two or more telescopic cylinders or cham¬ 
bers as shown in the accompanying illustra¬ 
tion, which are attached thru massive uni¬ 
versal joints at their bases to the large 
horizontal submerging chambers or “feet” 
w'hich rest on the Ijed of the ocean or lake. 
In the first place, it is of course paramount 
that the exact location of the sunken vessel 
be knowui. Having this information, the 
salvage expedition sets out from the near¬ 
est port with the necessary number of these 
large collapsible cylinders with their at¬ 
tached base members (or “Forts” as their 
inventor calls thern). The vertical cylin¬ 
ders shown lie horizontally, and as do also 
the base members, which are made to float, 
and the vertical and horizontal sections 
double up like a jack-knife, permitting the 
several units of this equipment to be towed 
by tug boats to the scene of the wreck. 

The present plans of the inventor con¬ 
sider tliat salvage operations may be suc¬ 
cessfully carried on for any size vessel in 
depths of water up to three hundred feet, 
and where necessary four to eight or even 
more of the raising cylinders are employed, 
placing an eciual number of them on each 
side of the sunken ship. 

Supposing that several units of the sal¬ 
vage cduipment are ready and floated to 


the position where they are to be used, the 
engineers then i>roceed to fill the base mem¬ 
ber with water causing it to sink. As it 
docs .so, the upright cylinder naturally as¬ 
sumes a vertical position, and moreover the 
base member obtains a ver\' powerful hold 
on the bed of the ocean or harbor by “sand- 
suction,” besides the heavy' water pressure 
bearing down on its outer surface. A num¬ 
ber of strong cables are let down in the 


w’ater, and with the aid of an operator in¬ 
side the inner pontoon who directs the 
work, these cables are swept under the hull 
of the sunken vessel, \\hen all of the 
cables have been properly' placed, the en¬ 
gineers are ready to begin operations for 
raising the wreck. Here is where the re¬ 
markable genius of Mr. Linquist comes into 
play, for he does not attempt to raise the 
ship hy means of steam or any other form 
of engine. He has called upon Dame Xa- 
ture herself to furnish the wherewithal to 
raise any ship, no matter what the size. In 
brief, wiiat he does is this:— 

The upper telescopic and movable cylin¬ 
ders rising within the vertical floating 
chambers and guides, they arc allowed to 
fill with water from the ocean itself, and 
as will be seen these will then sink to any' 
required depth. When they have submerged 
until their upper structure is just above the 
water, the valves are closed, and by means 
of pow'crful electric pumps (in case the 
operations take place a considerable dis¬ 
tance from shore, gasoline engine-driven 
pumps are available), the water within the 
movable upper cylinders is rapidly pumped 
out. But a moment’s reflection is required 
to at once see that these upper cylinders 
will naturally become steadily more and 
more buoyant, and providing they are built 
of the proper size for the work in hand. 


they will exert a tremendous lifting power 
of thousands of tons. After these cylin¬ 
ders have gone up a suitable distance the 
lines are caught by' the stationary' vertical 
member and the ship is thus held while the 
floating cylinders re-fill and take a new 
bite; the same operation is then repeated to 
the surface. 

Mr. Linquist intends building these cylin¬ 
ders, not of steel but of narrow strips of 
w’ood several inches 
tliick, or steel may 
be used in certain 
cases. Tlie w' o o d 
strips are tongued 
and grooved ami 
caulked and are held 
in shape by steel 
bands. The pressure 
of the water on tlie 
outside of the cylin¬ 
ders will in conse¬ 
quence tend to al¬ 
ways tighten them, 
as becomes evident. 

The inventor lias 
broaclied and dem¬ 
onstrated by means 
of models, li i s 
unique idea to a 
large number of 
sea-going men, in¬ 
cluding commanders 
of salvage squad¬ 
rons. and also to a 
number of naval 
men, and has re- 
ceived unqualified 
recommenda- 
tions from these 
men, who should be 
qualified to judge as 
to the efficiency or 
inefficiency' of such 
a device if anyone 
could. Xot only is 
this idea of consid¬ 
erable promise and 
utilification in salvaging sunken vessels in 
times of peace, but it possesses according 
to Mr. Linquist, several valuable naval fea¬ 
tures. For one thing he has suggested that 
one of these hydrostatic units would prove 
very efficacious in the role of a '‘Submarine 
Base,” the outfit being anchored several 
hundred miles from shore stations if de¬ 
sirable. Also they' would serve as a resting 
place for the crew. 

The inner cy'linder would have a large 
capacity' for the storage of oil and gaso¬ 
line for submarines, and in the event of 
being siglited by' a hostile war vessel, the 
upper cylinder and super-stnictiire could be 
submerged so as to be invisible, and the in¬ 
ventor claims tliat no force, even the ocean 
itself, cannot budge his suction foot mem¬ 
ber an inch, once it has got its grip on the 
lied of the ocean by natural “sand-siiction.” 
and besides most of tlie floating membci 
lies in calm water, the action of the waves 
not reaching very' deep. A means is pro¬ 
vided for releasing this all-powerful grip 
upon the ocean-bed when it becomes de¬ 
sirable to move the unit to some other lo¬ 
cation. U. S. Xaval Officers have been 
favorably imprest with tliis idea. 

In closing, it is interesting to note that 
another valuable possibility of this device 
is that of releasing stranded vessels which 
(Conthiucd on page 144) 



After the War There Will Be Thousands of Vessels Lying on the Oceans’ Beds. If Only a 
Fraction of These Can Be Floated and Repaired, Think What It Will Mean to Commerce. 
A New Invention Intended to Accomplish This Purpose Is Illustrated Here and Involves 
the Use of Two or More Powerful Cylinders Which, as They Are Emptied of Water and 
Made More and More Buoyant, Finally Exert Sufficient Upward Pull on the Cables to 

Lift the Vessel. 


A mong the hundreds of new devices and appliances publisht monthly in The Electrical Experimenter, there are several, as 
a rule, which interest you. Full information on these subjects, as well as the name of the manufacturer, will be gladly 
furnisht to you, free of charge, by addressing our Technical Information Bureau. 
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ELECTRICITY NOW ROCKS THE 
CRADLE. 

“The hand that rocks the cradle, rules 
the world”—runs an age old proverb, and, 
albeit, one that embodies more truth than 
fiction no\Yadays, perhaps, when we have 


the suffrage party to conjure with. But 
the ‘'suffs” will have to look to their lau¬ 
rels, for here is an electric motor that rocks 
the cradle. Yes, and it doesn’t object to 
twins or triplets. “Come one, come all,” is 
its motto. 

This device not only will rock the cradle 
but will trundle a baby carriage back and 
forth on a little track, with a gentle, sooth¬ 
ing motion which may be better than the 
traditional cradle rocking movements. The 
device was made for private use by Mr. 
Xels Joleen, of Chicago. 

Mr. Joleen’s little girl required so much 
of Mrs. Joleen’s time that the resourceful 
father decided that as long as the gentle 
pushing to and fro of the baby carriage 
seemed to be a sovereign pacifier on all 
occasions, he would provide something 
which would perform the mechanical work, 
leaving the mother free to go about her 
other duties. 

Accordingly, Mr. Joleen made the little 
wooden frame, shown under the wheels of 
the carriage; attached thereto a grinding 
wheel designed to be operated by hand, 
something which he had in the house for 
sharpening tools; and then attached a small 
motor of the kind which was once used as 
a sewing machine motor, accomplishing the 
connection by means of a belt from a very 
small pulley on the axle to the perifery of 
the grinding wheel. The driving pulley had 
to be made so small that he simply cut a 
short section of a broom handle, bored a 
hole thru the center, and fastened it on 
with a small set-screw. The gearing in the 
grinding wheel mechanism, originally in¬ 
tended to speed up the grinding wheel with 
reference to the number of revolutions per¬ 
formed by the handle, now works just the 
other way to all intents and purposes, as 
the speed of the motor must be reduced to 
the slow circular movement desired. 

In order to transmit this motion and at 
the same time translate it into a back and 
forth movement Mr. Joleen then took a 
small piece of wood.about three feet long, 
notched it at one end where it rests over a 
brace underneath the body of the earriage. 


and sawed a slot into it for a distanee of a 
foot at the other end, this slot passing thru 
a hole bored in it of the size of the wood 
handle on the grinding mechanism, which is 
inserted thru the hole and then the two 
parts of the connecting rod brought to¬ 
gether upon it by means of a little bolt. 

Only a minute is re¬ 
quired to trundle the 
little wooden frame 
to any place in the 
house, one end being 
provided with little 
casters, also shown in 
the picture. The mo¬ 
tor can be attached to 
any lamp socket by 
means of a flexible 
attachment cord, and 
in this circuit near 
one of the binding 
posts on the motor 
Mr. Joleen has in¬ 
serted a small push¬ 
button switch for 
starting and stopping 
the motor. \\'hen the 
carriage is set on its 
little track the con¬ 
necting rod can be in¬ 
stantaneously con¬ 
nected hy simply lay¬ 
ing it on the bar so 
that the slot engages 
the latter, and the ap¬ 
paratus is ready to 
work. W ho will be 
so kind as to invent 
an electric bottle 
feeder? Next! 


SEWING MACHINE PLUS MOTOR, 
SAVES LABOR. 

The sewing machine was one of the first 
household appliances to be equipt with an 



This Electric Sewing Machine Motor Drops 
Out of Sight with the Head and Drives Very 
Efficiently Owing to Its Spring Base 
Mounting. 

electric motor! The first motors employed 
were just the ordinary t 3 ’pe, but later de¬ 
signs have resulted in the development of 
a motor having necessary speed control for 
use solely on sewing machines, and the effi¬ 
ciency and operating features of such 
motors have been greatly improved. 

The latest and most desirable features 
are to be found in the special motor shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 

This type can be readily attached to any 
make of stationaiy* or drop-head sewing 
machine, new or old. with the exception of 
a few obsolete models. When not in use 
the motor, if mounted on a stationary head 
machine, can be pushed back out of the 
way and the cover put on, or dropt with 
the head if used on modern types of drop- 



A Chicago Genius Has Evolved a Clever Combination—a Baby 
Carriage Plus an Electric Motor and Part of a Small Grinder 
Reduction Gear. Result—No More Pushing the Baby Carriage 
Back and Forth. WeMl Bet His Wife Is a Suffragette! 



head machines. W'hen desired, however, 
the motor can be removed readily by 
loosening one thumb screw, as it is light 
and portable. 

The speed regulator is slipt on the 
treadle and held by a spring, making the 
mounting exceedingly simple. The operat¬ 
ing chain is attached to the metal frame¬ 
work directly above the controller and 
pulled taut. 

The regulator is light and substantial. 
The case is made of prest steel and the 
principle of operation is entirely new. 
When there is no pressure on the treadle 
the circuit is open. W ith a slight pressure 
on the treadle a contact is made and as a 
greater pressure is applied the resistance 
is cut out turn by turn. By varying the 
pressure, one stitch, or several hundred 
stitches a minute can be taken. There are 
approximately 100 steps in the controller, 
giving a corresponding number of speeds. 

W’hen folding up the machine it is only 
necessarj* to loosen the belt, disconnect the 
plug, and swing the motor around under 
the head. Felt pads underneath the base 
prevent the motor from scratching the fin¬ 
ish of the machine. 

The motor itself is out of the way when 
operating. This leaves both sides of the 
machine table clear so that the operator 
can use this space for sewing material. 

The outfit, which is compact and light, 
consists of a small motor which operates 
on either alternating or direct current, 
mounted on a nickel-plated base, a speed 
regulator with operating chain and ten feet 
of cord and plug, and a round leather belt. 
The weight, including the speed regulator, 
is only 7 pounds. 

The cost of operating this motor is so 
small as to be almost negligible. At 10 
cents per kilowatt hour, it costs less than 
one cent an hour or less than it takes to 
run the ordinary* incandescent lamp. 


THE ELECTRIC TEA KETTLE IS 
HERE. 

The recognized convenience and growing 
popularity of heating small quantities of 
water by electricity' has prompted the de¬ 
velopment of the electric tea kettle illus¬ 
trated. 

The successful operation of an electric 
tea kettle depends largely upon the ty*pe of 
heating element—method of application of 
heat. etc. The heating element here used 
is of the submerged type, located on the 
bottom of the tea kettle and when in use 
is entirely surrounded by water. Thus all 
heat generated is efficientlv utilized. 

The tea kettle has a capacity of 2^4 pints, 
is made of drawn copper, spun into shape; 
spout of white metal: has bail handle, sides 
of which are steel, grip made of ebonized 



Here We Have the Electric Tea Ket¬ 
tle. Hot Water When You Want It 
and Where You Want It Is Now an 
Actual Fact. 

wood comfortably shaped for convenient 
pouring. The lid has no hinge to come off 
—locks on securely. The knob forms an 
integral part of the metal lid. 
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THE PROPERTIES AND COMMER- 
CIAL APPLICATIONS OF 
SELENIUM. 

By W. F. Alder. 

Selenium was discovered by the Swedish 
scientist, Berzelius, in 1817 as a by-product 
of the distillation of sulfuric acid from 
iron pyrites. It has an atomic \veight of 
79.5 specific gravity in its electrical con¬ 
ducting form of 4,788,^ its va¬ 
por sp. gr., at 2,588°b\, being 
5.68. 

Selenium, like sulfur, with 
which it is isomorphous, ex¬ 
ists in (lifFcrent allotropic 
forms, three of which are as 
follows: 

(1) Amorphous Sclcuimn is 
formed as a finely divided 
hrick-red tiowder, when^ a so¬ 
lution of selenous acid is pre¬ 
cipitated by sulfur dioxid gas, 
or when the acid is reduced by 
suitable agents. Amorphous 
selenium has a sp. gr. of 4.26 
and is soluble in carbon di¬ 
sulfide. 

(2) (a) Semi-colloidal red 
a m o r p li o u s Selenium is 

formed when solutions of dextrose and 
selenous or selenic acid are gently heated 
together. At 1(X)°C. it is partially trans¬ 
formed into ordinary black Selenium. 

(b) Colloidal Selenium can be obtained 
in a blood-red solution by an aqueous solu¬ 
tion of the red precipitate obtained by ihc 
reduction of Sc O 2 . 

(3) Vitreous Selenium is formed when 
the amorphous variety is heated to 218° 
C. and then suddenly cooled when it forms 
a brittle, black, glassy mass, soluble in car¬ 
bon disulfide having a sp. gr. of 4.28. 

All three of the above forms liave so 
high an electrical resistance that they may 
be regarded as non-conductors. 

The Selenium as used in the electrical 
arts belongs to still another modification, 
viz., the crystalline or metallics state; 

metallic selenium is obtained when tlie 

melted vitreous variety is cooled to 210° 
C., and then maintained at that tempera¬ 
ture for some time. 

The gray crystalline modification which 
makes iiossible the selenium cell occurs in 
two forms, viz 

(1) Round gran¬ 
ular crystals, stable 
at 140°C., an insu¬ 
lator in the dark 
and not very sensi¬ 
tive to changes in 
light intensity. 

(2) Which is 
readily formed 
when the above 
granular form is 
heated to 200° C. In 
this form it is a rel¬ 
atively good con¬ 
ductor. It w i 11, 
however, instantly 
respond to succeed¬ 
ing exposures. The 
general belief, also 
erroneous, seems 

i to he that the short- 

I est wave lengths, 

I ^ I.C.. the violet, are 

® the ones which have 
the in o s t pro¬ 
nounced effect upon 
.the conductivity of 
Selenium, but ex¬ 
haustive research 
has proven that the waves having the great¬ 
est activity for increasing the conductivity 
have a length of over 5,000 units. 

The writer eucotintcrcd innumerable 
difficulties which were, however, overcome 
in the type of ceil illustrated herewith. 


Electro-Deposited Mirrors Now Used for 
Photographic Work 


I N splitting the light from a certain 
source, the problem of dividing the 
rays in definite fiortions may strike 
one at first tliought as an exceedingly 
difficult task, in certain kinds of pho¬ 
tographic and optical work, however, it is 



voltage, however, is very liigh and is stqjl 
up by a transformer from a value of 156 
v(dts to 5,(XX) volts. 

.\s soon as the current is turned on a 
pink glow is noticeable in the jar. Just 
above tlic thin metal cathode, however, 
there is a certain dark region which is 
called the Crooke's dark space. The action 
of the current causes minute particles of 
metal to leave the cathode and to be de¬ 
posited on the glass plate which is placed 
just at the edge of the Crooke's dark space, 
where the metal is most cohesively depos¬ 


Fjg. 3 (At Left), Jar for Making 11-Inch Partly 
Transparent Mirrors. The Cathode Is at the Bottom 
and Consists of a Thin Sheet of Gold or Platinum- 
iridium Alloy. The Glass Plate to be Coated Is In a 
Plane Parallel to the Cathode, 

Fig. 1 (Below). Arrangement of Apparatus for Electro¬ 
plating Partly Transparent Mirrors In a Vacuum, the 
Smaller Jar Being In Operation, 



Selenium Cell in 
Vacuum. 



very essential to divide the rays in such a 
manner that one portion of the light will 
go in one direction and the remaining por¬ 
tion in one or more other directions. Part¬ 
ly transparent mirrors are used for the pur¬ 
pose, and in order that the precise division 
of light may be known beforehand, the 
thickness of the thin layer of metal which 
is deposited on a plate of glass to form the 
mirror must be exactly known. 

In Fig. I is shown the apparatus devel¬ 
oped in the research laboratory of one of 
the leading camera manufacturers for use 
in making mirrors of different degrees of 
transparencies employed in certain impor¬ 
tant photographic experiments. Two in¬ 
verted glass bell jars are shown, each of 
which is connected to a vacuum-pump sys¬ 
tem, By means of this arrangement the air 
pressure inside the jars is reduced to a 
scant millimeter. This is done because in 
a rarefied gas the passage of electricity 
from the cathode, the terminal at the bot¬ 
tom of each jar, to the anode—the upper 
terminal, is greatly facilitated. The ca¬ 
thode consists of a very thin sheet of metal, 
which usually is of gold or an alloy of 
platinum and iridium. A short distance 
above this sheet of metal in a plane paral¬ 
lel to it; the glass plate to he coated is 
placed on glass pillars as shown. 

The larger jar is 16 inches in diameter 
and 11 inches high and,is used for coating 
mirrors II inches square. With the air ex¬ 
hausted the atmospheric pressure on this 
jar (about 15 pounds per square inch) 
mounts up to ^ approximately five tons. 
The current is measured in thou¬ 
sandths of an ampere (inilHamperes). The 


ited. With the current constant it is only 
necessary to record the time of operation; 
the amount of metal deposited can then be 
easily determined, since it will, according 
to Faraday^s law, be proportional to the 
time and current. 

In Fig. 2 is shown a set of interesting 
curves obtained in a typical run with a 



Fig. 2, Curves Showing Reflecting Power at 
45 Degrees Incidence and Percentage of 
Metal Deposited and Light Transmitted for 
Platinum-lrldlum Mirror With Varying Prod¬ 
ucts of Time and Current. 

cathode of 70 per cent platinum and 30 
per cent iridiiiin. measuring 120 millimeters 
by 120 millimeters by 0.1 millimeter. These 
curves show the rctlccting power at 45 
degrees incidence and the percentage of 
light transmitted and metal deposited on a 
unit of area tor varying products of cur¬ 
rent and time. It was found that a mirror 
whose transmission was equal to its re¬ 
flection required a deposit of 3.4 milli¬ 
grams per square decimeter. 

Photos courtesy of Eastman Kodak Co. 
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A New Optical Pyrometer 


The new pyrometer here shown is a prac¬ 
tical, convenient, and at the same time, ac¬ 
curate instrument, which can be success¬ 
fully used by unskilled workmen. Temper¬ 
atures from 700"C. upwards are read di¬ 
rectly upon clear, open scales. Owing to 
the rapidity with which readings can be 


taken, and the ease of sighting upon small 
objects, this pyrometer is particularly suit¬ 
able for research purposes and in man}' 
processes in steel, potter\', glass and other 
works. It has been developed by* an Eng¬ 
lish concent. 

The instrument may be regarded as a 
photometer, in which, by simply rotating 
the eyepiece, a beam of selected monochro¬ 
matic light from the hot body is adj'usted to 
equal intensity with a beam of similar light 
from an incandescent electric lamp. It is 
not a color-matching instrument, and in 
consequence of the simple construction, ac¬ 
curate readings can be taken repeatedly by 
different observers with remarkable con¬ 
sistency. The formula, which expresses 
the relationship between the intensity of the 
radiation of a hot body and its temperature, 
has been examined both theoretically and 
practically by many investigators and has 
been shown to give results of great accu¬ 
racy up to the highest temperatures. The 
constants of this formula for every^ instru¬ 
ment are individually^ determined at several 
temperatures before calibration. 

The general arrangement of the instru¬ 
ment is shown in the figure and includes:— 
The pyrometer, consisting of the optical 
system, the electric lamp, the shield carry¬ 
ing the temperature scale and pointer; the 
teak carrying-case with fittings for fixing 
the pyrometer and standard lamp for check¬ 
ing; 4-volt accumulator, ammeter and reg¬ 
ulating resistance, complete in teak case; 
the standard lamp and an adjustable tripod 
stand. 

The following is a brief explanation of 
the construction. Behind the enlarged part 
in the front of the pyrometer in which is 
fitted the electric^ lamp, are two holes. 
Light from the object (such as a furnace) 
under observation passes thru one, and 
light from the lamp thru the other. These 
beams of light then pass thru a system of 
lenses and prisms, are polarised in differ¬ 
ent planes and rendered monochromatic. 
Finally the two beams of light pass thru 
a single ocular. The observer sees an il¬ 
luminated circular field divided into two 
semi-circles One semi-circic is filled by an 
image of the hot body under observation, 
while the other is uniformly illuminated by 
die electric lamp. Tlie two semi-circles are 
brought to an equal intensity* of illumina¬ 
tion by turning the eyepiece to which the 


scale pointer is directly attached as seen. 

In this manner dte unknown ray^s are 
compared with those of known intensity 
from the electric lamp. As the accuracy 
depends upon the constancy of the light 
from the electric lamp, a small ammeter 
and regulating resistance are fitted in the 


box containing the accumulator to ensure 
that whatever the voltage of the battery* 
may* be, the current passing thru the lamp 
is constant. To ensure that the candle- 
power of the lamp shall remain constant 
over long periods as the filament ages, pro¬ 
vision is made for calibrating the instru¬ 
ment from time to time against a stand¬ 
ard amy'l-acetate lamp, and thus ascertain¬ 
ing the correct reading of the ammeter 
when the electric lamp is giving the cor¬ 
rect illumination. This test need only* be 
made at long inter\-als and the standard 
lamp need not be carried into the factory* 
or plant. 

The pyrometer is supplied fitted with one 
or more temperature scales of any* desired 
range from 7C)0°C. upwards, but the fol¬ 
lowing standard ranges are suggested as 
suitable for most practical considerations: 
single scale instruments, 700-14(X)‘^C.; sin¬ 
gle scale instruments, 900-2000'’C.; double 
scale instruments, 700-l-100°C. and 1200- 
2500°C.; double scale instruments, 900- 
2000X. and 1400-4000X. 


ELECTRIC COUCH INDUCES 
CURRENTS IN THE BODY. 

By H. H. Parker 

The electric couch described in this ar¬ 
ticle makes possible a simple application of 
the commercial alternating current in the 
electro-therapeutical treatment of insomnia, 
hardening of the arteries, nervous dis¬ 
orders and other similar ailments; a num¬ 
ber of sufferers from such troubles claim 
that they have been greatly* benefited thru 
its use. \\"hile the apparatus has been con¬ 
structed in various forms, the one described 
has the advantages of simplicity, lightness, 
neat appearance and ease of operation, pro¬ 
vision being made for connection to any 
lighting circuit carrying alternating current 
at 110 or 220 volts and any* frequency. 

The couch itself is an ordinary wicker¬ 
work affair, to the bottom of which are 
fastened a series of coils, wound upon lam¬ 
inated sheet iron cores. In the one shown 
in the illustration eight coils are used, con¬ 
nected in series for 220 volts and in series- 
parallel in groups of four in series when 
operating on 110 volts. At a convenient 
point at the head of the couch is placed a 
wall key socket for cord and plug. 

Owing to the use of alternating current, 


laminated i -on cores must be provided for 
the coils; these are built up of Xo. 22 gage 
iron strips one and a halt inches wide by 
twenty-six inches long, the completed core 
being about half an inch thick. The strips 
are shellacked before being put together, 
and are held by* paper insulated rivets in 
order to prevent the formation of eddy 
currents in the iron or rivets. After in¬ 
sulating the cores they are wound with 
two layers each of No. 20 D.C.C. magnet 
wire, coated with shellac or insulating var¬ 
nish, wrapt with cotton annature binding 
tape and then bent to conform somewhat 
to the curve of the couch surface when 
sagged by* the weight of a patient ly*ing 
upon it 

As part of the equipment a Test Coil is 
provided. This comprises a built-up iron 
core similar to the others, but only* about 
three-quarters of an inch square in section. 
At its center is wound two layers of Xo. 
25 D.C.C. magnet wire in a coil about six 
inches long, the terminals of which are 
carried to a miniature lamp socket at the 
end of the core containing a two-and-a-halt 
volt battery* lamp. This wand-like con¬ 
trivance is considered by the patient an in¬ 
dispensable part of the outfit, and is used 
to^ determine when the couch is “working.’’ 
\\’hen brought into the influence of the 
ppidly* alternating, magnetic field surround¬ 
ing the coils the little lamp is lighted, the 
dimensions of its coil being such that the 
core may* be laid upon the couch in close 
proximity to the coils beneath without 
danger of truming out the bulb. By* moving 
the test coil away* from and around the 
couch a visible demonstration of the strength 
and extent of the magnetic field is af¬ 
forded. 

To operate the couch the patient merely 
lies down upon it and switches on the cur¬ 
rent. Xo physical effect is noticeable be¬ 
yond a slight vibration due to the alter¬ 
nating current, the beneficial results ob¬ 
tained being supposedly* an effect of the 
rapidly* alternating magnetic field surround¬ 
ing the body. 

There appears to be a difference of 
opinion among medical men as to the exact 
action of this magnetic field upon the hu¬ 
man system, but in looking at the subject 
from the engineer’s instead of the physi¬ 
cian's viewpoint, the following theory'' sug¬ 
gests itself: Do the blood circulatory pas¬ 
sages, the veins and arteries, or any* of the 



Unique Electric Couch Which Passes Power¬ 
ful, Alternating Magnetic Fields Thru the 
Body. 


organs or other parts, form, as it were, 
the closed secondary circuit of a trans¬ 
former, in which currents are induced 
through the action of the magnetic field 
produced by the alternating current flowing 
in the primary winding of the coils beneath 
the couch? 
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Prof. Bell Receives “Civic Forum Medal” For 1917 


SIR OLIVER JOSEPH LODGE. 
June» 1917, Marks His 66th Birth 
Anniversary. 

One of tlic most iirofoiitul scientific 
workcr.s aiul thinkers wc have ever had, is 
Sir Oliver Josepli Lodge, who is still an 
active figure in llie field of scientific re¬ 
search, and all of ns exjjcct in tlic near 
future to see something even more won¬ 
derful than any of his preceding discoveries 
and inventions. 

Sir Oliver Joseph Lodge was iiorn on 
June 12, 1851, at Penkull, StatTordshire, 
England. He received his early education 
in the Newport Cirammar School and later 
he entered the University of Coll, London, 
where he specialized in scientific and mathe¬ 
matical research. Hi.s scientific trend was 
noticed hy the professors of different uni¬ 
versities, and after he had graduated from 
this institution he was elected as Profes¬ 
sor of Physics at the University of Liver¬ 
pool. Since 1900 he has been principal of 
the University of Birmingham. 

He has had many honors and degrees 
conferred upon him and is an active mcm- 
hcr of many of the leading scientific in¬ 
stitutions. Sir Oliver Lodge was presented 
with the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Science from Oxford, Cambridge, Victoria, 
Liverpool and others, also that of LL.D. 
from St. Andrews, Glasgow and Aherlaide. 
He was president of tlie Mathematical and 
Physical .section of the British Association 
in 1S91 and President of the Physical So¬ 
ciety of London. His most important work 
in elcctro-physical science is that of zvirc- 
Icss telegraphy, in whicli he lias introduced 
some of the most fundamental steps in 
commercializing tliis fascinating art, and 
in fact he is called hy maii}^ the fatlier of 
wireless. Tlie Lodge coherer was the first 
instrument used for successfully receiving 
radio waves. 

He discovered in 1889 that two metal¬ 
lic surfaces in perfect, but not conducting 







Sir Oliver Joseph Lodge, Famous Eng¬ 
lish Physicist and Savant. He Is Re¬ 
garded by Many as the Dean of Pres¬ 
ent-Day Scientists. 


contact, were welded logctlier when an elec¬ 
tric discharge past between them, and later 
on studied the propagation of electric waves 


The accompanying photo shows the pre- 
.sentation of the “Civic Frirum Mc<lar* for 
1^17, to Ur. Alexander Graham Bell, the 


inventor of the telephone. Those in the pic¬ 
ture from left to right arc: John J. Carty, 
chief engineer of the American Telephone 
and Telegrapli Company: Union N. Belhell, 
president of the New York Telephone 
Company and senior vice-president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com¬ 
pany: Dr. John H. P'inley, (presenter of the 
medal) : Alexander Graham Bell, inventor 
of the telephone, and Thomas A. Watson, 
associate of Dr. Bell, maker of the first 
telephone instrument and receiver of the 
first telephone message. On the table are 
the first instruments used by Dr. Bell. 

On March 21, in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, was for¬ 
mally presented with the Civic Forum 
Medal of honor for distinguished public 


along wires. He thus came into close 
contact with the researches of Hertz on 
the creation of electromagnetic waves in 
free space, and this work he both expounded 
and extended. 

His interest in these matters was, how¬ 
ever, scientific rather than technical, and 
he himself has' admitted that before the 
matter had received attention from others 
it had not occurred to him to suggest 
the employment of Hertzian waves for 
practical telegraphic purposes. In the 
course of liis scientific work he had di¬ 
rected much attention to the phenomena 
of electrical resonance. Hence, when it 
had been indicated that the chief prac¬ 
tical importance of Hertzian waves might 
he in their application to spacc-tclcgraphy. 
Lodge was not slow’ to apply his knowl¬ 
edge to this subject. 

On ^Fay 10, 1897, l.odge applied for a 
provision patent protection in Great Britain 
for imprtnements in Syntonizing Teleg¬ 
raphy \\'ithoiit Line Wires, and in tliis 
document he states that the subject of his 
invention was to enable an operator to 
tran.smit messages across space to (uiy oac 
or more of u number'of different individ^ 
uah in various localities, each of whom is 
provided vvitli a suitably arranged ami 
“tuned” receiver. The siilijcct-matler of 


service, in recognition of his invention of 
the teleplionc in 1876. 

The medal was established in 1914 to ex¬ 


press the sentiment of the American people 
toward their great living men and w’omen. 
Its purpose is to promote more general ap¬ 
preciation of distinguished public service 
and inspire ambition to emulate such ser¬ 
vice. 

The medal this year w’as awarded to Dr. 
Bell by vote of the members of the National 
Council of Seventy, representing the whole 
country, geographically and so far as pos¬ 
sible in all other respects. 

The medal was first presented to Maj. 
Gen. George Washington Goethals, U. S. 
A., in 1914 for his work in building the 
Panama Canal In 1915 it w^as presented to 
Thomas A. Edison in recognition of his 
contributions to electrical inventions. 


the specification deals exclusively with the 
utilization of electromagnetic waves. This 
is the noted Lodge tuning patent which 
is universally employed in all forms of 
radio transmitting apparatus today. The 
patent recently expired and became public 
property. 

Sir Oliver Lodge is a noted author, and 
some of his most important works are 
“Elementary Mechanics,” “Modern \"icw's 
of Electricity," “Pioneers of Science.” “Sig¬ 
nalling Thru Space Without W'ircs,” “Life 
and Matter,*’ “Lightning Conductors and 
Liglitning Guards.” “^^odcrn \'iew.s of Mat¬ 
ter,” “Man and the Universe,” and his latest 
hook. “Raymond .A Treatise of Life and 
Death,” which purports to prove that the 
autlior actually received communications 
from liis dead son. who was killed while 
serving with the Eiiglisli army in France. 
His theory however was received coldly 
hy llic scientific world. 


HOW ELECTRIC VEHICLES 
BOOST EFFICIENCY. 

A New* ^'ork department store speeds 
up the loading of its deliver)* wagons by 
rnnning its “electrics** inside of the build¬ 
ing and transporting them to various floors 
on large elevators. 



Copyricht by International Film Serrice. 


The Inspiring Moment When Professor Bell, Inventor of the Telephone, Was Presented 
With the *'Civic Forum Medal” at New York, on March 21st. Reading Left to Right— 
John J. Carty, Union N. Bethell, Dr. John H. Finley, Prof. Bell and Thomas A. Watson, 
Who Made the First Telephone for Prof. Bell. 
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7D another thing," Mr. Robertson 
checked Pete; “don’t bring iliat 
blind kid around here any more. 
He’s just in the way, and if he 
gets hurt the company’ll have the 
damages to pay. What business lias a 
blind kid got around an electric plant, 
anyhow? You keep him out of here, 
understand ?” 

Pete Foley whirled and surveyed the 
nervous, drawn face of his chief for a 
moment, and then flung back hotly: 

“Look here, that boy’s a friend of mine 
and a mighty good friend. He’s not in 
your way when he comes around here, and 
I’m responsible for his safet\'. As for 


Joe’s Experiment 

By C. M. Adams 

the mountain-side, Joe Benson paused and 
listened to the faint purr of unit No. 1, 
far away down the slope. Ever since the 
Snake River Power Company had started 
the first day’s work on this water power 
project, Joe had been an interested listener 
of everything that went on. Listening had 
been his chief avenue of impression, for 
his eyes were useless, and had been 
so for several years. He had heard the 
rumble of the blasts, and the grit and 
grind of drills and steam shovels as they 
prepared for the big concrete dam which 
held back the water. He had listened and 
been interested, hut mystified, until Pete 
Foley, a member of the electrical construc- 


as much about the plant as I do,’’ one of 
them ejaculated admiringly, after Joe had 
come off victorious in a technical argument. 

“Sure he docs,’’ Pete retorted. “Don’t 
think he don’t know anything because he 
can’t see. He’ll make his mark—you 
watch.” 

At first the size of the Snake River 
project had dazzled Joe. Then with a 
realization of the extent of the undertak¬ 
ing had come, at first as a dream, and 
then a resolve, the idea that he, too, would 
become an electrical man, an electrical en¬ 
gineer. True, he was blind. But he was 
attending the high school up the valley 
and in two years would be ready to enter 



**No, you don’t. Not me,” Pete interrupted, as Mr. Robertson turned to him. "Here’s the boy you want to thank. He saved your plant 

and not me.” 


what business he’s got around an electric 
plant, let me tell you that he know's more 
about electricity right now than some men 
who are paid big money for what they 
are supposed to know. He’ll make his 
mark some of these days when he gets 
into the electrical world, you’ll see. And 
furthermore, he’s going to come here when¬ 
ever he wants to, as long as I’m around.” 

Mr. Robertson’s white, haggard face 
Hushed angrily and his lips parted as if to 
speak. But he was silent as Pete swung 
out of the power house and up the trail to 
the company’s tool shack. Pete Foley was 
a good electrician, a very good electrician, 
and men w ith this particular kind of good¬ 
ness were so .scarce in these mountains 
that it behooved Mr. Robertson to stand 
for much from this member of his con¬ 
struction crew. 

Half way up the road to his home on 


tion crew, had come to board at his home. 

It was Pete who had answered his hozvs 
and zcliys about the plant and its opera¬ 
tion, and during the year which had 
elapsed Joe absorbed electrical information 
like a dry sponge taking in water. 

At first he had listened to the conversa¬ 
tion of the men. but had been loath to 
take part in it because he felt his own 
ignorance of their work. However, as 
time past, and Pete’s daily instructions bore 
fruit, he began to take a more active part 
in the talk of the men during the evening. 

At first they had regarded him as an 
outsider, whose ignorance of their work 
was to be tolerated for politeness sake only. 
But gradually, as Joe’s comments and ques¬ 
tions became more intelligent, they began 
to look to him as an equal—as one of their 
own number professionally. 

“I’ll be hanged if that kid don’t know 


the university. Other blind men had done 
things equally as wonderful. Why could 
he not enter this field? 

And what a day this had been, what a 
wealth of impression and sensation. He 
had stood beside the great towering masses 
of iron and copper and had felt with his 
own sensitive hands the giant castings and 
coils of the great generators, while Pete 
explained how they were built and worked. 
So this April afternoon he went home 
warmly glowing with new impressions and 
desires. 

Pete did not have time to talk after 
supper. He went upstairs for his clothes 
and then disappeared down the slope in 
the company car, on his way to Merwin 
to complete preparations for the trans¬ 
formers in the sub-station there. And so 
Joe sat on the porch and listened to the 
faint hum of the generators below him, 
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while lie dreamed of his future. 

Two days later when Pete returned from 
Alerwin, Joe was waitinjr for him after 
supper as* the group of Ijoarders gatliered 
on the porch. 

“Pete," joe began, “IVe l)cen wanting to 
ask you something since day before yester- 
(la}^ but you weren’t here to answer it.” 

“Go ahead, hut don’t go too deep. Re¬ 
member Pm only an ordinary electrician," 
Pete warned. 

“Well,” Joe went on, 

“on one of those switch- 
hoard panels you showed 
me the other day there 
was a rheostat, but you 
<lidn’t say what it was 
for. What does it do, 
anyhow?” 

“Oh, that’s the rheo.stat 
for the exciter’s field," 

Pete responded. “It's 
connected in the shunt 
winding of the exciter 
field coils. It controls 
the voltage.” 

“What does it do that 
for?” Joe insisted, going 
to the bottom of the niat- 
ter. 

“W^ell, here’s the idea,” Pete explained. 
“You see the exciter supplies current to the 
field of the big alternator. Well, the volt¬ 
age of the alternator will depend on the 

voltage of the exciter, because if the volt¬ 
age of the exciter changes the strength of 
the field will change and affect the alter¬ 
nator's voltage. So if they want to raise 
or lower the voltage of the big alternator, 
they just raise or lower the exciter volt¬ 
age l>y j)ntting in more or less resistance 
with this rheostat. Do 3 'Oii understand?'’ 

“Oh, yes.” Joe replied. “Then l)y ad¬ 
justing this field rheostat on the exciter 

you can cliange the voltage of the big 
alternator.” 

“Exactly,” Pete assented. 

Joe sat for some moments, thinking of 
this new addition to his store of electrical 
information, while the men about him 
talked lazily. 

“Robertson’s getting gronch\’ about those 
transformers, I tell you,” one of the men 
said a moment later. 

“If they don’t come, the company won’t 
be able to get its franchise, and he seems 
to think it’s up to him to get them here.” 

“1 know tliat all right, but he oughtn’t 
to treat the rest of us like we were to 
blame,” Pete retorted. “He’s been a fright 
for the last two weeks.” 

“What transformers are those?” Joe 
asked. 

“T1 te transformers for the Merwin sub¬ 
station, the step-down set,” Pete informed 
him. 

“Haven’t they come yet?” Joe asked in 
surprise. 

“No, they’ve been sliipt a week but can’t 
be located on the road or anywhere else.” 

“What will he do if they don't come?” 
Joe asked in concern. , 

“1 don’t know'. That’s what's bothering 
him, I guess,” Pete replied. 

Tlie generators at Portage Falls devel¬ 
oped current at low' voltage wliicli was 
tlien past thru a set of transformers which 
stept it np to sixteen thousand, five liun- 
dred volts, at which tension it was trans¬ 
mitted to Merwin, fifteen miles away over 
the mnnntains. There it was slept down to 
two thousand, three linndred volts for dis¬ 
tribution thru the service lines of tlie city. 
Joe knew' this as well as the rest of tlie 
men. He also knew now that if the step- 
down transformers did not arrive, the 
Snake River Power Company would be in 
a very awkw^ard position. 

Its franchise required it to supply cur¬ 
rent to Merwin on May fir.st. Today was 
April twenty-seventh. 


Joe knew that tlie sixteen thousand volt 
current could not lie turned directly into 
the city lines. He knew that Imrncd out 
equipment and electrocuted people would 
be the result. ^ 'I'hc voltage had to he low¬ 
ered, hut how? He wondered about it and 
tried to think what Mr. Robertson would 
do, as he sat on the porcli and listened 
to the men talking, and far away the faint 
hum of the generators in the power house, 
limbering np their bearings. 


Of what use would this power be if 
tlierc were no transformers at Merwin? 
Without the intervening coils the big ma¬ 
chines would be as useless as if their wind¬ 
ings were stript from them. He thought 
of this and tried to answer for himself the 
question that w'as puzzling the chief of 
construction. 

“What do you suppose Mr. Robertson 
will do?” be asked Pete as the latter started 
upstairs for lied. 


IN THAT “JULY” E. E. 

Are There Currents About a Mag- | 
I nctf—zCith a number of original ('bo- | 

I tos and charts never publisht before, f 
I —by F. F. Mace. ^ I 

I **Cold Lighr or La Liimierc Froide, i 
I as the French call it. The zvork of | 
I Prof. Dussaud. j 

I Boch to the Days of *^FoltQ**—zeith \ 
I some cxtrcjncly interesting photos of \ 
I i'^olia's originaf apparatus—by Jacques | 
I Boyer, our Paris Correspondent. j 

I “Ham Jones — Scientist—a rollick- | 
I i}ig good electrical story zvith a live- | 
I leire zeallop in every line by H. II\ I 
I Eveleth, ... t 

I The ]\lan'els of Radioactivity by \ 
I Jerome S. Marcus. \ 

I Lightning—Hozv to Protect Your- | 

I self from It—An article everyone | 
I should read hy II'. G. If'hitman. | 
I I Pith illustrations. j 

I IPhere the Radio Amateur Fits in | 
i the U. S. Naz'al Reserve Force by I 
I M. B. Il'est. * I 

I A Page of Marz'clous X-Ray Skin- \ 
I graphs, including one of a four- f 
f legged chicken. f 

I The Calculation and Measurement | 

i of Inductance—Conclusion by H. f 
I Winfield Sccor and Samuel Cohen. | 
I Besides these and a large num- | 
I her of other valuable and interesting | 
: articles, there zvill appear a liberal } 
: sprinkling of timely summer-time | 

^ topics of Interest to all readers. Dont j 
miss the “July Issued’ It'll be right I 
f there zcaiting for you zvith a zvallop | 
; on ez'cry (age. \ 

“(lO crazy, if those transformers don’t 
come,” T\‘te rei>licd unconcernedly. 

The next day Joe found himself tliink- 
ing of the problem again as he heard the 
machines purring away on his w'ay liome 


from school. That night as he sat on the 
porch he was still thinking of it, and yet 
liad found no rcad}^ solution for the dif¬ 
ficulty. 

“I don’t see how' they’re going to fix 
that lip if those transformers don't come,” 
he complained to Pete. 

“Great guns, yon aren’t trying to figure 
out a way, are you?” Pete exclaimed. 

“Why yes, I ought to he able to, or try 
anyhow,” Joe protested. 

■‘Let Robertson do that. 
He’s paid for woriwing,” 
I’ete returned easily. 

P>ut that did not satisfy 
Joe. The plant below 
liiin bad grown under his 
\ery doorstep. He had 
heard every bit of metal 
and concrete put into 
place, and he felt as if 
the thing were his own. 
Then, too, was he not go¬ 
ing to he a consulting en¬ 
gineer some day; would 
not a problem similar to 
this he put to him for 
solution? lie ought at 
least to attempt to solve 
it now. So he puzzled 
his brain over the thing that night and 
all the next day, suggesting, rejecting, 
scheming and pondering. But by the eve¬ 
ning of the twenty-ninth he had not 
reached any solution. 

He was not the only one who was think¬ 
ing of this problem. The worried, anxious 
face of ^Ir. Robertson, with its black- 
ringed eyes, glittering with sleeplessness, 
testified too plainly of his own struggle 
over the proposition. 

He remained at Portage Falls directing 
hits of finishing work, while he hoped and 
almost prayed for the momentar}* arrival 
of the coils so much needed. Hourly he 
telephoned to Merwin to see if the}' had 
arrived. Hourly he hoped that they might 
have come, and then grew despairing as he 
was told they had not. 

On the morning of the thirtieth he went 
to iMerwin with the determination of stay¬ 
ing tliere until they came, and lioping 
against hope that service could be started 
on time. 

Pete and the others stayed behind at 
Portage Falls, finishing up fine points of 
the work there. The plant was in order, 
each great machine ready to send its thou¬ 
sands of kilowatts over the line to Merwin 
to be used for ever}^ sort of work, pro¬ 
vided the intervening transformers were 
tliere to step down the deadly high tension 
to a safe voltage. But at noon a me.ssage 
to the Falls reported that no transformers 
had arrived. 

Pete loafed up the steps of the Benson 
liomc at dinner time. Worry over w'hat 
would happen to the company did not in¬ 
terfere w ith his appetite, and he w'as ready 
for the food awaiting him. 

But five minutes after he had sauntered 
leisurely inside, he dashed out, leaped off 
tile porcli, and raced down the steep hill¬ 
side. recklessly speeding toward the com¬ 
pany’s tool sliack at the bottom. A minute 
later he Hung open the doors of the build¬ 
ing and was cranking the little service 
automobile. Two minutes later and the 
pebbles were flying in a stream from his 
tires as he humped aw'ay over the rough 
roads toward Merwin 

An hour and a half later he stopt Mr. 
Ixobcrtson’s big higli-powcr roadster before 
the building, while the chief himself sprang 
out and dashed down to the power house, 
with Pete closelv pursuing him. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ m 

It was a varied group which clustered 
al)OUt the switchboard, handsomely drest 
directors, oilers and workmen in overalls, 
{Continued on page 150) 


L ast month 'we publisht a rattling good story—“Eddy Currents”— 
,by Mr. Adams. We confidently believe that the present tale 'will 
appeal to all dyed-in-the-wool electrical readers. You don’t require an 
electrical education to become “en rapport” with the author, as he pos¬ 
sesses that happy faculty of weaving the technical and personal aspects 
in such a way that the moral cannot be mist. The facts related in this 
story are human, pertinent every-day affairs. Similar obstacles to those 
facing invincible Joe Benson, the hero of this narrative, have confronted 
all of us at one time or another. But true “Philosophy” will unlock all 
doors and surmount the greatest of barriers. 
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FOR 


AN ELECTRIC SEMAPHORE 
AUTOISTS. 

The accompanying photograph shows a 
cleverlj' designed automobile electric sig¬ 
nal device which has recently been devel¬ 
oped by the well-known civil engineer, Mr. 
H. Hartman, of Xew York City. 


hands or not, as becomes readily apparent. 

The Instructograph consists of three 
units: the transmitting unit, the receiving 
unit and a battery case, and while the pieces 
are of light and compact construction, the 
complete installation weighing but six 

pounds, without batteries, they have been 
designed for the strength and durability 

necessary for the hard usage they will be 
subjected to in service. 

The Transmitter consists of a 
case, of light metal construc¬ 
tion, about six inches long, three 
inches thick, and an inch wide. 
A series^ of six double throw 
keys project from one edge, to 
the right and left of which ex- 
Motorlsts Will Be Interested In the t^fid engraved plates, bearing all 
Electric Semaphore Signal Here Ulus- of the instructions commonlv 
trated. It Is Operated By Electro-used in teaching the art of flvin^ 

Magnets, Controlled By a Push Button \ n>ing. 

On the Steering Wheel, The Arm fhc" kejs, which are ot such 
Hangs Downward Normally, and Car- size that the\* can be easily 
ries a Red Signal Lamp At Its Ex- hafiftlprl with p^loved bnndc riin 
tremity. The Bull’s-eye At the Hub ^ glo\ea nands, can 

Is Also Illuminated. he thrown to either the right or 

left, remaining in the position 
placed until released by a touch, when they 
fly up to their normal vertical position. The 
twelve instructions themselves, neatly let¬ 
tered, have been chosen with great ingenu¬ 
ity and are so placed that actual air work 
cannot necessitate the use of both of the 
two directions, placed bj^ each of the keys, 
at the same time. The case itself can either 
be fastened by the side of the instructor, or 



This, like other inventions of Mr. Hart¬ 
man, is really quite simple in construction 
and performs its functional duty just as 
well, or perhaps better, than many existing 
and more complicated similar devices. The 
sole purpose of this instrument is to warn 
an automobilist in which direction the ma¬ 
chine ahead of him is going to turn, either 
to right or left. 

It consists of a mag-_ 

netic field having two 
magnetizing coils similar 
in design to the field of a 
motor. An armature coil 
is placed in this field, and 
its shaft is attached to the 
signal or semaphore arm. 

The field and armature 
are enclosed in a water¬ 
proof metal case which is 
seen on the left. One end 
of the pointer is fitted 
with a red lamp, so as to 
serve as a danger signal. 

The armature and field 
coils are connected to a 
storage battery* and a sim¬ 
ple switch, so that the au- 
toist can throw the arm 
either towards the left or 
right, whichever the case 
might be. The principle 
upon which this instrument is based is that 
of the repulsion and attraction of two dif- 
ferpt magnets, one stationary (the field), 
while the movable magnet is the armature. 
The arm at its normal position points 
downward, and as soon as the proper cur¬ 
rent is past thru the field and armature, 
the pivoted arm turns instantaneously to 
that direction, by virtue of the attraction 
between a field coil and the armature coil. 
Automobilists of to-day whose slogan is 
Safety first will appreciate this very valu¬ 
able device, as it cannot be mistaken owing 
to the relatively large moving surface called 
into play. 

AN ELECTRIC INSTRUCTOGRAPH 
FOR TEACHING AVIATORS. 

One of the latest Sperry devices for avi¬ 
ators, or rather for would-be aviators, is 
known as the Instructograph and is illus¬ 
trated herewith. It is intended to facili¬ 
tate the instruction of pupils in the modern 
two-passenger tractor aeroplane. Prior to 
the advent of this clever device the Pilot- 
Instructor, occupying the rear seat of the 
machine, depended on twitching the various 
controls, after attracting the attention of his 
pupil-passenger by kicking the back of the 
forward seat, for imparting such instruc¬ 
tion as was necessary. This crude method 
of communication is very dangerous, as at 
times neither pupil nor instructor know 
whether the control of the plane is in their 



The Electrically Operated ‘’Instructograph” Enables the Teacher to Flash 
Up the Proper Signals Instantly Before the Pupil-Passenger; which Is Far 
Superior to Twitching the Various Controls. 


set into the instrument board before him, 
as found convenient. 

The Receiver is a box approximately sev¬ 
en inches long, five inches wide and slightly 
over one inch thick, adapted to fasten on 
the wheel of the front control itself in the 
front cockpit of a tractor, under the cowl, 
or in the instrument board. Its cover is 
perforated by twelve oblong windows, 
closed by translucent white celluloid, with 
no lettering of any kind visible to confuse 
the pupil. W’hen one of the keys of the 
Transmitter is thrown, the corresponding 
direction appears on a window in dense 
black against an illuminated white back¬ 
ground. Three of the directions: “Xose 
Down,” “Over Banking” and “Over Con¬ 
trolling’' flash out in black against a red 
background, clearly indicating the urgency 
of the command. An ingenious arrange¬ 
ment of small'electric light bulbs enables 
this method of communication to possess 
the advantage of positively attracting the 
pupils attention whenever a word of in¬ 
struction is given, it having been found ex¬ 
perimentally that the flash of light accom¬ 
panying the change of direction catches his 
subconscious attention. To safeguard 
against the possibility of a burned out bulb 
preventing the direction from being re¬ 
ceived, the circuits are so arranged that a 
second lamp remains lighted. 


NEW METHOD OF MEASURING 
PRESSURE OF LIGHT. 

In a paper to the Physical Society, Mr, 
Gilbert D. West describes the measurement 
of the pressure of light by a method re¬ 
quiring few of the elaborate precautions 
generally necessary in such experiments. 
The essential feature of the apparatus was 
a strip of gold leaf suspended in the mid¬ 
dle of a test tube containing air or hydro¬ 
gen at reduced pressure. Radiation from 
a 32 c.p. carbon filament lamp, impinging 
directly on one side of the strip, was suf¬ 
ficient to cause a microscopically measure- 
able deflection of the end. 

The pressure of normally incident radi¬ 
ation on a perfectly reflecting surface has 
been shown by Maxwell and others to be 
numerically equal to twice the energy con¬ 
tent of the radiation per unit volume, and 
hence, if this quantity be measured in the 
way described below, a check on the orig¬ 
inal observations can be made. A mean 
of the results of several successive experi¬ 
ments with the deflected strips gave a value 
for tlie pressure of radiation which only 
dififered from that calculated from the en¬ 
ergy density by a small percentage. The 
accuracy and constancy of the final results 
seemed to preclude their being seriously 
affected by gas action; but, as gas action 
had to be taken into consideration, the pres¬ 
ent research was undertaken with a view to 
its fuller investigation, and if possible to 
complete elimination. 

In measuring the energy 
density, the initial rate of 
rise of temperature of a 
blackened copper plate, 
enclosed in the tube, was 
measured by means of an 
attached copper eureka 
thermo-junction. Due al¬ 
lowance was made for 
cooling corrections, and 
the lamp black was as¬ 
sumed to absorb 95 per 
cent of the incident radi¬ 
ation. The cold junction 
was immersed in oil con¬ 
tained in a vacuum flask, 
and during an experiment 
a delicate indicating ther¬ 
mometer in the oil only 
showed negligible varia¬ 
tions. The calibration of 
the thermo-junction was 
carried out in the usual way, and a num¬ 
ber of minor matters received full con¬ 
sideration. 

When from the measurements thus taken 
the energ\' reaching 1 sq. cm. in one second 



Arrangement of Apparatus for Measuring 
Pressure of Light.—H is Hollow Stopper, E 
Is Cover Glass Cemented to Tube, F Con¬ 
tains Pith Charcoal, G Is Tube Which May 
Be Connected to Gaide Pump. 

is known, the energ>' per 1 c.c. can be cal¬ 
culated from a knowledge of the velocity 
of light. 

(Continued on page 14 ?) 
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NEW TELEPHONE SIGNAL A 
PATIENCE SAVER. 

Patience vanislics rapidly while liolding 
a telcplione line. Save your time and at¬ 
tend to other important matters while wait¬ 
ing for the other party to resume eonver- 
sation. say the sponsors of the new Mold- 
ihe-call-signal here illustrated. This elever 



How Often Do You Feel Like Cussing the 
Telephone When Party No. 2 Says “Hold the 
Line”? The Answer Is—Don’t. Place the 
Receiver On the Amplifier Here Shown and 
You Will Hear the Party Answer. 

device will let you know when the speaker 
is ready. Xo eleetrieal eonnection is needed. 
It simply rests alongside of the instrument 
and the receiver is placed on it while line 
is held open. 

HOW STUDENTS STUDY WAVE 
MOTION.^ 

When the college “Prof.” tries to drum 
the principles of wave mo¬ 
tion into his pupils’ crani- 
ums, he has available to¬ 
day the mechanical wave 
reproduction machine here 
illustrated. The small white 
discs form into various 
lines representing curves or 
waves of certain kinds, de¬ 
pending on how the appa¬ 
ratus is operated. This re¬ 
markable model was in¬ 
vented by Dr. Charles 
Forbes of Columbia Uni¬ 
versity. With this appara¬ 
tus the formation and 
propagation of the three 
general classes of wave 
motions may be demon¬ 
strated, namely: 

Water or Surface Waves, 
in which the elliptical mo¬ 
tion of the particles of 
water, the advancing of 
the crest tending to form 
breakers, the recession of 
the trough tending to form 
the undertow are exhibited. 

Sound Waves, or waves of condensation 
and rarefaction, in which the amplitude 
of vibration may be changed by lowering 
the disc support. The lowering of the 
distant end of the support will also repre¬ 
sent the decrease in the loudness of sound. 
Ether Waves, or transverse vibrations, rep- 



By Means of This Oscillating Pendulum 
Cabinet It Becomes a Sinecure for the “Prof.’* 
to Inculcate His Pupils with the Funda¬ 
mentals of Various Wave Motions. 

resenting the production of light, heat and 
electric waves. The progressive undula¬ 
tions of a vibrnting cord are also repre- 


UNIQUE ELECTRIC SOLDERING 
TOOL. 

A Ihiffalot concern has i ^ntly brought 
out a new form of electric soldering tool. 
Among these tools is a two-prong iron with 
prongs of solid bar brass with nickel- 
plated finish. This type of iron is furnished 
in capacities of 150 watts, 250 watts and 
500 watts. All are designed to work on 
low pressure, from 0 to 15 volts, either di¬ 
rect or alternating. This pressure can be 
obtained from an ordinary lighting or 
power circuit, either 25 or 60 cycles by in¬ 
terposing a low-voltage transformer, or a 
storage battery operating at a pressure of 
12 volts can be used. Under no circum¬ 
stances may these irons be used on any 
voltage over 15. 

Another type is the two-handle portable 
soldering outfit. This is composed of a 
single prong soldering tool attached to one 
wire of the secondary side of the trans¬ 
former and a solder-feeding tool attached 
to the other secondary wire of the trans¬ 
former. When a storage battery is used 
the single prong soldering tool is attached 
to the negative side, and the solder-feeding 
tool to the positive side of the latter. 

When soldering with this outfit the sin¬ 
gle prong point is brought to bear upon 
the object to be soldered, and the solder¬ 
feeding tool is brought to bear upon the 
spot where soldering is needed. The in¬ 
stant the circuit is closed the heat point 
glows with a white heat, and the solder is 
held until the work is done. The current 


ceases to flow as soon as the heating point 
is taken from the work. This outfit is 
made in 150- and 300-watt capacities and 
is designed for use on direct or alternat¬ 
ing currents up to 12 volts pressure. 


sented. Comparison of I’hases. The ap¬ 
paratus admits of a ready comparison of 
similar pliases in the three systems of wave 
motions, a very desirable feature not pos- 
sest by any other form of wave machine. 
By means of the covers resting upon tlie 
framework of the apparatus any one or two 
of the wave systems may be hidden from 
view, thus leaving the remainder for spe¬ 
cial examination when desired. The front 
of the apparatus exhibits the conversion of 
rotary into direct and lateral reciiirocating 
rectilinear motions. On the back, the ac¬ 
tion of the crank handle, the rod connect¬ 
ing the individual cranks, and the opera¬ 
tion of the double parallel rule mechani¬ 
cal motion, first used in this apparatus, are 
clearly exhibited. Its large size is espe¬ 
cially advantageous, since the wave forms 
can be clearly seen across a large lecture 
room. 


AN AUTOMATIC EXTENSION 
REEL FOR DROP LIGHTS. 

The automatic extension reel here illus¬ 
trated is intendefl for drop or portable elec¬ 
tric lamps, It is simple in construction and 
positive in operation. 



A Clever Invention In the Form of An Auto¬ 
matic Extension Reel for Portable Electric 
Lamps, Which Winds the 30-foot Cord Up 
and Swivels In Any Direction. 

It is designed especially for garages, 
blacksmiths, factories, stores, or any busi¬ 
ness requiring an extension light.' This 
reel is equipt with 30 feet of lamp cord, 
easily secured by fastening the arms of the 
swivel joint to ceiling or beam, as shown. 

This swivel joint enables one to walk in 
any direction with the lamp. It has an 
automatic lock ingeniously 
arranged to lock and hold 
the lamp any distance from 
the reel. A slight pull for¬ 
ward unlocks the ratchet 
and the reel revolves, wind¬ 
ing the cord back as you 
advance toward the reel 
with lamp in hand. 

A HANDY ELECTRIC 
DRINK MIXER. 

The soda clerk used to 
cuss (inwardly) merrily 
whenever a patron called 
for a drink that required a 
fancy mixture—a chocolate 
milk shake for instance. 
Wherefore and hence we 
have in our midst the elec¬ 
tric drink mixer that never 
tires—no matter if you had 
a thirst like an Arabian 
camel. 

The electric drink mixer 
is mounted on a swinging 
bracket. When the machine 
is pushed back and removed 
from the glass it takes the position indi¬ 
cated by the dotted lines. Throwing back 



When You Ask for a Fancy Drink at the 
Soda Fountain the Dispenser Now Places the 
Glass Under An Electric Drink Mixer. 

the bracket operates a switcli which breaks 
the circuit. The swinging down of the 
bracket automatically closes the circuit. 



Several Styles of a Unique Electric Soldering Iron That Operates On Low 
Voltage A.C. or D.C. Closing the Circuit Causes the Points to Heat Up, 
When the Solder Is Applied. 
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Electricity and Life 

The Uses of High-Frequency Currents in Medical and Lecture Work 
By FREDERICK FINCH STRONG. M. D. 

Lecturer on Electro-therapeutics. Tufts Medical School. Boston 


(Third Article) 

HE phenomena of high-frequency 
currents offer us a fascinating held 
from which to select experimenis for 
public lecture demonstration. In his 
lectures on ^'Thc Realms Beyond the 
Senses,'’ the author has used high-fre- 


ductance coil being adjusted to balance the 
different capacities added to the resonator 
terminal. 

This little resonator is made by winding 
600 turns of No. 30 triple cotton covered 
wire upon a shellacked paper cone, 12 
inches in diameter at the bottom, 5 inches 


at the top, and 14 inches high. It is a 
difficult matter to insulate this small coil 
as the turns of the winding are very close 
together; it can be done, however, by the 
use of from six to eight coats oi Armalac. 
The primarj^ coil is a ring, 18 inches in 
diameter, formed of live concentric turns 
of thin copper ribbon 1 inch wide. The 
exciting apparatus is the same as that de¬ 
scribed in the last paper in connection with 
the large resonator, except that a Yi K.W. 
transformer is used instead of the hea\y 
1 K.W. (See Fig. 2.) 

The writer al.so employs a standard 
Clapp-Eastham Y E.W. Tesla coil excited 
by the same apparatus (see Fig. 3). Con¬ 
nected with two parallel upright wires the 
spark from this coil will run up and re¬ 
peatedly reform again at the bottom, 
producing a very spectacular effect (Fig. 

Another brilliant experiment can be per¬ 
formed with two large glass flasks (ordi¬ 
nary carafes or water-bottles will do). 
One is filled with water containing a tew 
drops of fluorescein solution—(a coal tar 
dye)—the other with water to which a small 
amount of bi-sulfate of quinine has been 
added; the bottles or flasks are placed 
about six inches apart and a wire from the 
Tesla coil terminal inserted into the solu¬ 
tion in each. The current passes down 
thru the water and* the arc takes place be¬ 
tween the glass walls of the two flasks. 
The ultra-violet rays from the discharge 
cause the water in the flasks to become 
luminous—the quinine solution with a pale 
blue light, tlie fluorescein with a beautiful 
apple-green. The discharge apparently' 
passes directly thru the glass walls of the 
flask; in reality, of course, the current 
passes by induction rather than conduction, 
tlie flasks acting as condensers in serie.s. 
(See Fig. 5.) 



Hardening of the Arteries—Mosl Dreaded of Ailments in Later Life—Is Successfully Treated 
By Placing the Patient Within a Wire Cage, Thru Which High-frequency Currents Surge at a 
Frequency of 600,000 Cycles Per Second: D’Arsonval’s Method. 



quency phenomena to demonstrate the ex¬ 
istence of force and matter beyond the 
range of human perception. In ‘^The Sci- 
ence of the Xeiv Age*’ he has employed 
similar means in calling attention to the 
fact that the investigators of to-day are 
leaving the crude matter of earth and are 
dealing more and more with Etheric Force 
—and with matter of a sufer-gascous 
nature. The scientist of the future will 
have to provide himself with instruments 
far more delicate than anything hitherto 
dreamed of or else he will develop super¬ 
normal powers of perception by the mani¬ 
festation of faculties already latent in the 
human organism. 

For the traveling lecturer who wishes to 
employ high-frequency currents in his 
work, the large resonator described in the 
last issue of The Electrical Experi- 
MKXTER may prove somewhat cumbrous and 
difficult of transportation. Those who wish 
a lighter, more compact apparatus may use 
the small resonator shown in Fig. 1. 

It is quite small, yet it sends out stream¬ 
ers two feet in length, and may be operated 
by a E \V. “wireless'’ (step-up) trans¬ 
former. W ith this little apparatus hcauti- 
fid luminous effects may be obtained—as. 
for example, by connecting the terminals 
with a tin-foil star glued to a sheet of 
glass: with a susi)cnded umbrella (opened) : 
with a long wire running out over the 
lecture hall, etc. 

For each of these experiments different 
tuning will be necessary—the series in- 



rboto9 froin Jartiuee Foyer 

The “Effleuve’’ or High-frequency Brush (or Spray) Treatment Has Proven Highly Effi¬ 
cacious In the Treatment of Nervousness (Nerve and Brain Exhaustion)—“Neurasthenia. 
American Electro-therapeutists Find It Very Valuable. 
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The Use of High-Frequency Currents In the 
Treatment of Disease. 

High-frcqiicncy currents arc employed by 
physicians in four principal ^\ays, each 
adapted to the treatment of 
certain types of diseased con¬ 
ditions. '1‘hesc are: 

1. “Tesla” treatment with 
vacuum electrodes (“\’'ioIct- 
ray treatment”). 

2. ‘‘Ifnienvc” or high-fre¬ 
quency spray. 

3. ‘ ‘ I)' A r s o n V a 1 auto- 
condensation.” 

4. ‘'Diathermic.” 

1. The method most fre¬ 
quently employed ajiplies the 
Tesla current tlirii glass 
(vacuum) electrodes for the 
relief of local pain or inham- 
ination. The little muscular 
pumps around the veins—the 
“vaso-motor system,” w h i c h 
keep the hlood circulating hy 
withdrawing it from the capil¬ 
laries and sending it hack to 
the heart—act more vigorously 
in tissues over which the 
vacuum electrode is applied. 

In this manner waste jiroducts 
which cause rheumatism and 
gout are dissolved and washed 
away and fresh lilood and white 
corpuscles are hroiight to in¬ 
fected parts, thus aiding nature 
in destroying disease-producing 
germs and their poisonous 
products. 

In most of the smaller high- 
frequency machines for phy¬ 
sicians^ use, hut one Tesla 
terminal is provided; a coil of 
the resonator type being con¬ 
nected to the glass electrode 
by a flexible wire. The effects 
arc largely local, but the meth¬ 
od is of value in relieving pain, 
swelling and congestion. The 
writer has always advocated 
the i)ipolar method, even for 
treating purely local conditions. 

The best results will be ob¬ 
tained from the use of a Tesla 
outfit of the type described 
in last month’s Electrical 
Exi'ERIMenter. The patient is 
to he connected to one terminal of 
the Tesla coil by means of a metal electrode 
held in both hands (a piece of thin nickeled 
pipe will answer, 1 foot long and inches 
in diam.). In this way the current is dif- 



startling Experiment With Two Glass Water 
Bottles Connected to Tesla Coll. The Spark 
Jumps Between the Glass Surfaces and 
Illuminates Solutions Within the Bottles. 

fused thru the entire body. The vacuum 
electrode, connected with the opposite Tesla 
terminal is applied to the skin over the 
affected part for from five to twenty min¬ 
utes, a very short spark-gap being used. 


This method—employed Iw the writer for 
years—enahles U'^ to obtain the wonderful 
•i’ititlicintj cfleet cjf the Iiigh-freciuency cur¬ 
rents on the whole body simultaneously, 


with the local effects from the vacuum 
electrode. 

For the past few years the writer has 
been in the habit of connecting the Tesla 
coil with an Auto~condcnsat\ou pad (as 
used in the “D’Arsonval” and “Diathermic” 
methods'). Tins is formed of two plates 
of Bakelite, ^n-inch thick, hinged to fit tlie 
seat and back of an ordinary chair. To 
the hack of each plate is cemented a sheet 
of tin or copper foil, covered with leather¬ 
ette. Suitable flexible conductors connect 
these metal plates with each other and 
with the Tesla terminal. This folding pad 
may be used in both “Tesla” and “D’Arson- 
val” treatment, and is quite as efficient ffir 
ordinary use as the ciimhroiis and expen¬ 
sive condenser chair or couch. 

2. For the “Tesla Effleuve” treatment a 
brass heU electrode is used. This can he 
made from a common brass oil can, the 
flat bottom being removed and the result¬ 
ing hollow hemisphere being mounted on 
an insulating handle; the discharge occur¬ 
ring from the sharp edge of the brass. The 
patient is seated on the Bakelite pad. which 
is connected to the Tesla coil. The oppo¬ 
site terminal is attached to the brass hell 
electrode and a siifhcicnt mmilHT of turns 
of the inductance coil arc placed in scries 
with the Tesla primary to give a full, 
smooth ‘’cflleuve” or purple brush dis¬ 
charge, when the -electrode is held from 
four to eight inclies from the patient. 


By c.arcfnl timing a beautiful effect may 
he obtained t'lose examination of tliis 
discharge will show it to be literally an 
electric "brush”, formed of thousand:) of 


distinct, delicate, purple threads. Upon 
each of these hair-like paths of light count¬ 
less millions of ions (electrically-active 
atoms), arc being shot from the electrode 
to the patient at a speed of over 60,000 
miles per second: the treated surface is 
therefore being submitted to a literal bom¬ 
bardment hy countless niicrosc<^pic pro¬ 
jectiles which are thrown out in i)eriodic 
showers from the electrode, once for each 
cycle of the oscillating current. Two ef¬ 
fects are produced—one due to the pene¬ 
tration of the tissues hy ozone-forming 
ions: the second to the rhythmic or periodic 
impact of tlie discharge upon the nerve 
endings in the skin and superficial tissues. 
The writer hopes ultimately to produce an 
apparatus of a frequency e.raetly synchro- 
}i(>us with the rate of 7 ‘ibration of the 
sensory nenrs: an “efllenve” from such 
a coil wouUl produce a hanulc^s and efli- 
cieiit local anaesthesia so that operations 
could he performed without the use of 
ether or cocain. The effects oiitained from 
the “efllciivc” as now used arc stimulating 
and vitalizing to a marked degree. The 
nerve endings of the skin may he regarded 
as sensitive antennae of a complicated ra¬ 
dio-system. and any intense sustained vibra¬ 
tion to which the apparatus is attuned will 
he transmitted by them to the receiving 
station. The effect therefore, is not merely 
superficial Init systemic as well. Tuber- 
(Cofi/inued on page 152) 
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Experimental Physics 

By JOHN J. FURIA, A. B., M. A. 

Instructor in Physics anti Science Master, Riverdate Country School 


HYDROSTATICS. 

LESSON FIVE, 

ATER is so plentiful, and \vc are 
acciistuined to use so* much of it. 
that very few of us ever stop to 
think what a great part it plays 
in our daily lives. It is without 
doubt an absolutely indispensable sub- 



A Small Battery and a Couple of Test Tubes 
or Bottles, Together with Connecting Wires, 
Will Serve to Clearly Show How the Electric 
Current Decomposes Water. 

stance. We drink it—we clean ourselves 
and our belongings in it—our crops depend 
upon it—ourselves and the fruits of our 
toil are transported from one continent to 
another hy means of it—practically every 
manufacturing industry makes use of it. 
Finally and most important, we swim in 
it. What would be the use of living if we 
had no Palm Beach or '‘the old swimming 
hole in the creek"? W'e naturally ask what 
is water anyhow? One could never guess 
the answer. W'ater is :-oth:ng more than 
the result of the combining of two gases— 
Oxygen and Hydrogen. Oxygen, we re¬ 
member, is the constituent of the atmo¬ 
sphere necessary to life. Hydrogen is the 
gas which burned with a pale blue dame 
in the lesson on “Gases." (See March and 
April issues of this journal.)^ The follow¬ 
ing experiment can be easily performed 
successfully: 

EXPERIMENT 25—(See Fig. 20) — 
C is a jar nearly full of water to which 
a few drops of sulfuric acid have been 
added. (The sulfuric acid is added to 
make the water a better conductor of elec¬ 
tricity. Water alone is not a good con¬ 
ductor of electricity, /. t\. is rnore or less 
of an insulator, just as glass is.) D rep¬ 
resents lead wireN from a battery of at 



Demonstration and Controlling Factors of 
the Hydrostatic “Siphon". A Simple and 
Effective Method of Emptying Tanks and 
Even Reservoirs When Occasion Requires It. 

least six dry cells in series, or from a 
storage cell or from the house current if 


it is direct current. If possible the elec¬ 
trodes should be of platinum. A and B 
are te^it tubes held in the hand after being 
inverted full of water and are placed over 
the electrodes. Immediately, and with a 
rapidity dependent upon the strength of the 
battery used, bubbles will form at the elec¬ 
trodes and rise to the top of the test tubes. 
These bubbles are the result of the decom¬ 
position of the water into its constituents. 
W^e notice that in one tube the bubbles 
form more rapidly and that there is always 
about twice as much gas in that test tube 
as in the other. Call that test tube “B." 
After the test tubes have been filled with 
the gases, raise them carefully without tip¬ 
ping. Insert a glowing match-stick in “A.” 
It is found to burn brightly. This we re¬ 
member was the test for Oxygen. If a 
flame is applied to ’‘B" a slight explosion 
results, which is the test for Hydrogen. 
Thus we see that water is composed of 
two parts Hydrogen to one part Oxygen. 

EXPERIMENT 26—(Fig. 21) —Illus¬ 
trating the principle of the siphon. A 
and B are vessels at different levels, A 
being higher than B. The vessels are con¬ 
nected by a piece of tubing; bb' indicates 
the level of the top of the tubing and aa^ 
the level of the water in vessel A. d, 
indicates the level of the end of the tubing. 
If the tube is placed in position as indi¬ 



Two Forms of Automatic Siphon. Details 
for Constructing the One on the Right Are 
Given Herein. 

cated in the figure, and A contains water 
(or any liquid) at a level aab nothing 
happens. If, however, the tube is filled 
with water before it is placed in position, 
the water begins to flow from A down 
to B. The siphon will also act if the tube 
is placed in position, and if one sucks 
at the lower end ; for this is equivalent to 
filling the tube with water. The explana¬ 
tion of the action is as follows: The up¬ 
ward pressure in the short arm of the 
lube, is due to the atmospheric pressure 
(discust in the last two lessons). In the 
tube ah, this pressure is equal to the atmo¬ 
spheric pressure minus the downward pres¬ 
sure due to the weight of the column of 
water ab. The upward pressure of the 
tube at b* is the atmospheric pressure 
minus the downward pressure due to the 
weight of the column of water bM. The 
force tending to drive the liquid from A to 
B is greater than that tending to drive it 
from B to A. It is greater by the amount 
equal to the difference in the weight of 
the columns ab and b*d and hence corre¬ 
sponds to the weight of the column aM. 
Evidently if d, were at the level aa\ the 
siphon would not operate; and if above 
aa\ it would operate in the other direction. 
If the column ab (for water) were greater 
than 32 feet the atmospheric pressure could 


not raise the water this distance, and the 
siphon would not operate. 

EX PERI AI EXT 27—Recently an auto¬ 
matic siphon has been put on the market, 
and it can be very easily constructed. Fig. 
22 shows the automatic siphon in the act 
of starling. It should be noticed that the 
tube is filled alternately with bubbles of air 
and water. This condition prevails only 



Apparatus With Which the Principle of the 
Submarine Can Be Demonstrated. The Small 
Vial 2, Can Be Made to Perform Many Won¬ 
derful Tricks By Pushing Down on Dlafram 
1, or ^ueezing Bottle 3 in “B". 

upon starting and shortly after, the water 
comes out solidly. Fig. 23, shows a home 
made automatic siphon and all those inter- 
.ested should make one. 6, is a piece of 
lamp chimney about 3 inches long. 5, is 
a piece of glass tubing about inch in 
diameter stuck thru a rubber stopper 2. 
4, is some more of the same kind of tubing 
past thru the stopper 3. The height h, 
should be about a foot and a half. 1, is 
a small hole drilled thru the lamp chim¬ 
ney 6. 5 and 4, should be about Rj of an 
inch apart. As soon as our auto-siphon 
is placed in a liquid it begins to operate 
WITHOUT OUR FILLING IT FIRST. 
Thus we see that one made entirely of 
glass, as are the commercial ones, is very 
convenient in transferring poisonous liquids 
and acids, as we need not touch the liquid 
at all. There is nothing mysterious about 
this siphon and it is easily explained. When 
the bulb is immersed in the liquid, the 
liquid rushes in at I and at the lower end 
of tube 5. The liquid rushing in at 1 
tends to compress the air in chamber 6. 
The liquid rushing in at 5 streams up past 
the gap and thru 4. Hence the outgoing 
air takes with it some liquid, and, as noted 
before, we see alternately passing thru the 



Proving the “Law of Buoyancy," I. e., That 
Objects Weigh Less In Water Than In Air. 

tube bubbles of air and water. As there 
is less and less air left in 6. larger and 
larger quantities of the liquid pass with 
.small hubbies of air intervening, until 
finally the air being all gone, the liquid 
(Coniinued on page 152) 
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Denver Wireless Station Wins Prize Loving Cup 

By \\\ II. KIRW/VX (9XB), 

Master Radio Retays, Radio League of America. 


T O a Denver l)oy poes the honor of win¬ 
ning the trophy cup for the best Ania- 
tcur irirr/css Sfaltou in the United 
States. This cup was donated h)^ 9XE to 
the most efheient and best equipt amateur 
wircle.ss station in the United States. 

Wc intended to call in a committee to 
decide upon the merits of the best amateur 
stations in the country, hut station 9ZF in 
Denver was so far ahead of all other ama¬ 
teurs in sending, receiving, and efficiency, 
that it would have been a waste of time 
and energ>^ to have consulted anyone at all. 

This station, 9ZF, is known to every 
progressive amateur in the United States, 
and is one of the star stations of the Colo¬ 
rado Wireless Association, and of which 
you have all read in a previous issue of 


issued some years ago to Captain Smith; 
however, the station really belongs to. and 
was made by, A(r. Doig, as explained above. 

A record of messages handled at 9ZF 
from January I3th to March 18th, 1917, 
shows that 251 messages were received and 
sent. A number of them were transcon¬ 
tinental messages from coast to coast. 
Station 9ZF held a very strategic position 
in the Washington's Birthday Relay of 
February 24th, 1917, and without the as¬ 
sistance of this station it \vould not have 
been possible to have sent the message 
thru from coast to coast, nor for the re¬ 
turn message to have been brought back. 

We believe that nearly all of the stations 
thruout the United States can well pattern 
their installations, as far as general ar- 


in the photograph of the equipment. 

There are three towers to Station 9ZF, 
one of them being 90' high and the other 
two 75' high. One aerial has six Xo. 12 
aluminum wires, 150' long, and the other 
aerial has four stranded aluminum cables 
with 7 strands of Xo. 14 in each cable, and 
is 200' long. Both of these aerials are 
connected L type. 

This station has been working regularly 
with amateur stations on both the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts. Working with 6EA in 
Los Angeles, Cal., has been a continuous 
past performance, and recently this station 
has worked directly with 2PM in X"ew 
York City. \\*e claim that this is truly 
wonderful work for an amateur station, 
and we do not think that tlicre will be 



The Trophy Cup for the Best “Amateur Wireless Station" In the United States Has Been Awarded to Station 9ZF, operated by Messrs. 

E. F. Doig (at Right) and W. H. Smith (Left), of Denver, Colorado. 


this magazine. The winner is Mr. E. F. 
Doig, of No. 848 South Emerson Street, 
Denver, Colo. ^Ir. Doig made nearly all 
his apparatus himself, and has been assist¬ 
ed by Mr. W. H. Smith of the Y. M. C. A. 
Radio Club and the Colorado Wireless 
Association. Mr. Doig was for four years 
i^Iaster Signal Electrician in the Signal 
Corps of the Colorado National Guard. He 
now holds a special receiving and sending 
license from the United States Govern¬ 
ment. His equipment, altho not as large 
as the Government station, is very com¬ 
plete, as you can clearly see from the 
photograph. 

^[r. \\'. H. Smith, also well known for 
bis skill as an operator, is associated with 
Mr. Doig and has worked on his night shift 
at this station. }>Ir. Doig is also sccretarv* 
of the Colorado Wireless Association and 
Air. Smith is the chief operator. This 
station will hold this cup for one year, 
and if they win it again in 1918 it will 
belong to this station absolutely. 

The cup has been properly engraved and 
you will see a picture in this magazine 
shortly of the cup holding a prominent 
place in the Laboratory of Mr. Doig. The 
Government Call Book gives Station 9ZF 
as belonging to Captain Smith of the Colo¬ 
rado National Guard, but the license was 


rangement and efficiency is concerned, after 
.Station 9ZF. Another point in favor of 
9ZF was the fact that, while this station 
was affiliated with nearly every Radio Cluh 
and organization extant, the owners never 
refused a message, nor did they feel that 
Station 9ZF was too proud to work with 
anyone. 

in the receiving cabinet is a large loose 
coupler for reception of long wave stations 
like WG, GW, SL, OUT and POZ, as well 
as the Government arc stations. A smaller 
receiving cabinet is used for the shorter 
wave stations, including the commercial 
coast and sub-stations on the spark sys¬ 
tem. There is also a short wave regenera¬ 
tive receiver, which is used in working with 
the amateur stations. This cabinet also 
contains an amplifier which can be used 
in connection with each of the other sets. 
There is not much to tell about the Rotary 
Quenched Gap, as the cut shows just what 
it is, and there are not very many ama¬ 
teurs but what have bad the chance to read 
about this outfit. 

The 1 k.w. outfit which is used mostly, 
radiates from 12 to 14 amperes on a wave 
length of 425 meters, and the oscillation 
transformer is made with edgewise wound 
copper strip, a tjT)e with which you are 
all familiar, and which is clearly shown 


any question whatever but that Station 9ZF 
is well entitled to the prize. 

Since holding the JJ'ashiugton's Birthday 
Relay, which you will all remember \vas 
held in the interest of preparedness, with 
instructions to all sending stations to in¬ 
terest all wireless amateurs in the Lhiited 
States Radio Coast Reserve, Station 9ZF 
worked the hardest for recruits of any sta¬ 
tion in the United States. 

W'e have radio clubs in the United States 
of minor importance, which seem to think 
that they were the only ones that had a 
divine right to exist, who have not, with 
all their membership, done as much good 
work in enlisting the amateurs under the 
Navy Department for coast reserve work 
as Station 9ZF. 

All of the stations have been closed by 
the X^avy Department, on account of the 
war, for the period of war. and we believe 
it will be some little time before all of ns 
are working again. In order that your 
interest will not lag in wireless work, and 
for the benefit of the many amateurs who 
have enlisted thruout the country and are 
now assi^cd to tlie various warships, we 
will continue these write-ups each month, 
with something of interest to them, and 
something to remind them of home and 
(Continued on page 143) 
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Notice to All Radio Readers 

I As rnsi of our radio readers arc undoubtedly aware, the IL S. Governnient has decided that all Amateur IVirclcss Stations, 

I whether licensed or unlicensed, or equift for receirinq or transmitting, shall he closed. 

I This is a Tery imf^ortant consideration, especially to those zeho are readers of THE ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTER. 

I for the reason that tee desire to continue to publish valuable articles in the teirelcss art from time to time, and tehich max 

I treat on both transmitting and receiving apparatus. In the first place, there are a great many students among our readers 

I teho teill demand and expect a continuation of the usual class of Radio subjects, zehieh zee have piiblisht in the past four 

I years, and secondly, there zeill be hundreds and ezrn thousands of neze radio pupils in the various naval and cirilian schools 

1 thruout the country, zvho zeill be benefited by up-to-date zvircless articles treating on both the transmitting as zeell as reeeiv- 
I ing equipment. 

I Therefore, and in viezv of the foregoing explanation, zee feel sure that every rCMder zeill ihoroly understand that altho 

! articles on transmitting, as zeell as receiving, apparatus may appear from time to time in these calufnns, he is not per)nitted to 
connect up any radio apparatus zehatsoever to any form of aerial.—The Editors. 
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The Naval Radio Operator 




S chools are established at the Xa\y 
Yards at X'ew York and Sail Fran¬ 
cisco for the purpose of furnishing 
Radio Electricians for the fleet 
from the enlisted personnel of the 
Navy. After the required sea serv¬ 
ice has been performed such electricians 
are transferred to shore duty at Naval 
Radio stations and other places. 

The electrical branch of the schools is 
divided into two parts. One branch for 
general electricians and the other for radio 
(wireless). Applicants capable of passing 


radio telegraphy may be enlisted as lands¬ 
men for Radio Electrician. The applicant 
must be able to take dictation at the speed 
of twenty-five words per minute and pass 


centage and square root. Testimonials as 
to the good character and skill of the 
applicant as an operator must be presented 
either from a former employer or from 
the principal of a school where the appli¬ 
cant has been a student of radio or teleg¬ 
raphy. Tlie applicant must be able to 
receive about twenty words a minute. 

In addition to the above, men holding 
commercial radio licenses and who pass an 
additional examination at the Electrical 
School, Navy Yard, New York, or Mare 
Island, Cal., may be enlisted as electricians 


1 ^ 




Future Naval Radio Men Learning How to 
Measure Length and Frequency of Etheric 
Waves. 

the examination are enlisted as landsman 
for electrician (either general or radio) 
and are detailed for a course at the Elec¬ 
trical School. The pay of landsman for 
electrician is $17.60 per month while under 
instruction and in addition he is furnished 
with a complete outfit of uniform, board, 
lodging, text books, tools, and materials 
with which to work. The length of the 
course is about eight months. Upon com¬ 
pletion of the course at the school the 
men who are qualified are given the rating 
of electrician third class (radio). In both 
courses the following subjects are covered: 
machine shop work, electricity, magnetism, 
alternating currents, dynamos, motors, and 
batteries. It also embraces the principles 
and management of radio stations and in¬ 
stallations. The general course covers the 
application of electricity to shipboard appli¬ 
ances. 

Competent operators of the Morse code 
or men with a sufficient foundation in 



Top:—Naval Radio Operator Handling 2 k. w. 
Transmitter. 

Below:—One of the Up-to-Rate Radio Sets 
Which U. S. Naval Operators Learn to Handle 

a creditable e.xamination in spelling and 
penmanship. 

The problems in arithmetic include mul¬ 
tiplication, division, simple proportion, per¬ 


Operating Room of Radio Class at the Navy 
School, Brooklyn, New York. 

third class (radio). In both cases, whether 
enlisted as landsmen for electrician or elec¬ 
trician third class (radio), the regular 
course at the school follows. The oppor¬ 
tunity for advancement in the Naval Radio 
Service is at present exceptionally good 
and is worthy of consideration by every 
commercial telegraph and radio operator. 

The pay of electricians both general and 
Radio is as follows; Electricians third 
class, $33 per mouth; Electricians second 
class, $44 per month: Electricians first 
class, $55 per month; Chief Electricians 
(acting appointment), $06 per month, and 
Chief Electricians t Permanent appoint¬ 
ment), $77 per month, This pay is in¬ 
creased with each enlistment. 

The present policy in the fleet is to ad¬ 
vance electricians third class (radio) to 
electricians second class at the end of a 
year if their proficiency mark is at least 
3,2. Electricians third class (radio) serve 
{Continued on opposite page) 
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NEW RADIO TRANSMITTER FOR 
U. S. "MOSQUITO” FLEET, 

TIic accompanyitifr i(Iiotf)srrai)Ii sliows a 
complete radio traiiimittcr operated from 



One of the Latest Designs of E>r- 
tremely Compact and Light Weight 
Radio Outfits Intended for “Mos¬ 
quito” Fleet Service. 


a current derived from a storage battery. 
It was designed for supplying the mos¬ 
quito licet with an eflicient low power 
transmitting outfit. 

This outfit was develojied by A. B. Cole, 
a New York radio engineer. It consists 
of a qucnclied spark gap of the open air 
type whicli is mounted on the panel. The 
sparking surface consists of two large spe¬ 
cial alloyed discs. The gap is excited by 
a spark coil of unique design; this is placed 
behind the panel, its interrupter, which is 
of the indejiendent type, being stationed on 
the front of the panel and visible on the 
center right. The oscillating circuit con¬ 
sists of the usual arrangements; namely, a 


on tlie large vessels and Electricians sec¬ 
ond class are sent in charge of the installa¬ 
tion on destroyers and gunboats. Aleii who 
have served two years at sea. in radio, 
and who have advanced to second clas.s 
are eligible for shore duty. The pay and 
allow'ances and retired pay of the Navy, 
and the fact that all men get sliore duty, 
makes the Naval Radio .'^er\ ice more at¬ 
tractive than that of the commercial ser¬ 
vices. A comparison of the two jiays and 
allowances in the Naval Radio and Com¬ 
mercial Radio favors tlie former. 

The physical and moral qualifications re¬ 
quired for entrance to the Naval Service 
apply in all respects to these liranchcs. If 
tlie recruit is unalilc to complete the course 
of instruction at the Electrical School he- 
cause of incompetency or inaptitude he will 
he transferred, if he desires, to such rating 
in the general service as he is quali^d to 
fill or he will he discharged from the'^bavy 
for inaptitude. 

iConthuicd on 153) 


high tension glass condon'^cr and aerial in¬ 
ductance. A transfer switch is also pro¬ 
vided for permitting the receiving and 
transmitting instruments to he connected 
at any time desirei^l. Tliis is shown in 
the upper right hand corner. A hot wire 
ammeter is also furnished, and this is 
seen in the upper center of the panel. 

The three plugs at the bottom are used 
for several imrposcs; the left hand one is 
emjiloyed for connecting the receiving in¬ 
struments with the aerial ; the center one 
connects the key with the primary of the 
coil and battery, and the riglit-liarid plug 
links the storage battery with the siijqily 
source. The plug at the upper left hand 
corner is used for connecting the povyer 
source with the test huzzer of the receiving 
set. A set of binding posts are furnished 
for connecting the aerial and ground with 
the set, and these arc seen at the upper 
part of the panel, each being fitted with 
the proper name-plate. 

During some recent tests, the outfit has 
proven to be very efficient. 

THE JAPANESE T. Y. K. 

RADIOPHONE SYSTEM. 

Among the early distingui>lied workers 
in radiophony we find that Messrs. Wichi 



Torikata, E. Yokoyama and M. Kitamura 
of Japan have done very notable work 
in this direction, and the system wliich 
they have evolved is a radio frequency 
spark system of unique design, wliich we 
herewith describe in detail. ^ 

The complete equipment is shown in 
the photograph and resembles very much 
an ordinary standard ‘*wall telephone.’’ 
The transmitting apparatus outside the 
generator is enclosed within the top 
cabinet, while tlie bottom one contains 
the receiving instruments and aerial con¬ 
trol switcli. The direct current rotary 
converter is seen standing on the floor. 
It runs on a 110-volt direct current source, 
and delivers .^00 volts D. C. for the arc. 
Protective resi.'itances and choke coil are 
used, and these are niouiited on a sepa¬ 
rate base; they arc seen below the in¬ 
strument proper. 

The transmitting equipment consists of 
a specially constructed arc. its clectrotlcs 
consisting of iron and brass. The dis¬ 
tance between the stationary and movahle 
electrodes are automatically controlled 
by means of an clectro-niagiict so ar¬ 
ranged as to adjust the arc terminals in 
order to keep the oscillatory condition 
operative. This arc is operated in the 
open air and the same is mounted on top 
of the transmitting cabinet. Its connec- 
tion.s are made thru the control electro¬ 
magnets of the cquUihrotor, as indicated in 
the wiring diagram. The movahle clcc- 

% 


trode G is controlled by an armature H, 
which is acted upon by the electro-magnet. 
'^I'hc cont.act 1, broken a'^ >oun the 
arc has properly slarte<l. This break of 
current at 1, is due to tlie decrease of 
the arc resistance which jiermits a laree 
steady flow of current thru the coil, con¬ 
sequently attracting the contact. Tlie arc 
is shunted with the usual tvpe of oscil¬ 
latory circuit, V\y., namely, the jiriinary 
of an oscillation transformer, wliich in¬ 
ductance is controlled by nu:in«' of the 
side switch on the left of the transmitting 
caliiiiet. .'\ varialfle high-teiision condenser 
is also mounted in the same cahiiiet and 
its cajiacity is varied h\ means of a multi- 
])lc-point switch, indicated on the front. 
An ordinary carbon microijhone is linked 
in the ground circuit of the secondary of 
the oscillation transformer. a> shown in 
tlie wiring diagram. This microphone is 
.stationed on a movahle bracket on the 
front of tlic cabinet. 

The receiving c-quipmciu is inclosed in 
the lower compartment and consists of a 
standard loose coiqiled receiver, with a 
crystal detector. This is idaced in a metal 
housing eipiipt with a metal door, seen 
on the left of the casc. .Adjusting the 
crystal is performed by a vertical rod pro¬ 
truding from the top cover. Two variable 
condensers are used and these are mounted 
on top, while the coupling of the primary 
and secondary is varied by turning the 
front knob. A change-over switch is sup¬ 
plied for connecting the receiving and 
transmitting instruments whenever de¬ 
sired, and the control handle for the same 
is seen at rear, left-hand corner of the 
lower cabinet. The primary switch is 
mounted on the left. 

Excellent results were obtained with this 
system, and a number of sets have been 
installed in several Japanese land and boat 



The Japanese ”T. Y. K.” Wireless Phone 
System Is One of the Simplest and Most 
Efficient Ever Devised. It Greatly Re¬ 
sembles the Familiar “Wall” Type Tele¬ 
phone. 

stations. The efficiency in w.Ttts per mile 
of talking range is remarkably high. AEo 
the design of the complete equipment is 
marked l»y distinctive simplicity. 
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Remarkable Radio Outfit Built By German Spy 


A LITTLE lilack box of mystery, 
seized recently by the police in the 
belief that it was nothing more 
than a modern adaptation of a time 
worn contrivance for swindling un¬ 
sophisticated persons out of their savings, 


was revealed as a clever wireless telegraph 
outfit, capable of receiving messages from 
as far away as Berlin. 

Police and government experts who ex¬ 
amined the mechanism in the box declared 
it to be as perfect in construction as an\ 
they ever had seen. It is (or was) the 
property of Ma.x Hans Ludwig Wax, a 
German citizen, and graduate of the Uni¬ 
versity of Berlin. W’ax, as soon as he 
found the police had learned the real nature 
of the intricate contents of the box. as¬ 
sumed an air of stolid indifference, deniea 
he knew the box could be of service either 
in sending or receiving telegraph messages 
or that he knew anything of telegraphy, and 
asserted that apparently useless bits of par¬ 
aphernalia contained in the box had been 
placed there by him inerel}" to make the 
contrivance “look pretty.*’ 

Then, the police say, Wax informed pros¬ 
pective dupe^ that the little black box con¬ 
tained machinery devised by German scien¬ 
tists for reproducing American banknotes 
and currency bills. It he would place a one- 
thousand dollar bill in the “press*’ inside the 
box the contrivance would print ten dupli¬ 
cates of that bill. It then was the duty of 
the “loyal’* German, the police say they 
were informed, to pass the spurious notes 
off for American gold, so that eventually 
this country would be flooded with counter¬ 
feit notes and persons loyal to Germany 
would be in possession of most of this 
country’s gold. 

Just after \\’ax was arrested the police 
learned that he had left the box in a ma¬ 
chine shop in Xew York City. The police 
finally located the box in a trunk which 
they said wa.< eqiiipt with a false bottom. 
It was not until Sergeant Pierce, in charge 
of the police wireless station, rigged up as 
part of the scheme for military defence 


by Arthur Woods, Police Commissioner, 
looked at the contrivance that it was recog¬ 
nized as a genuine and extremely effective 
portable wireless outfit. 

The box is about two and a half feet 
square. It is covered with black enamel and 
has silver handles and 
brass hinges and 
clasp. It must have 
cost at least $800, ac¬ 
cording to the esti¬ 
mate of experts. 

As soon as Ser¬ 
geant Pierce recog¬ 
nized the use to which 
the queer arrange¬ 
ment might be put 
the outfit was rigged 
up, its batteries were. 
set in motion, and in 
a moment the hissing 
sounds and sputtering 
and flashing sparks 
that attend the opera¬ 
tion of a wireless out¬ 
fit were in evidence. 

Wax persisted, de¬ 
spite the effectiveness 
of this demonstra¬ 
tion, in his assertion 
that the batteries, 
tiny dynamo and in¬ 
tricate coils were 
placed in the box by 
him to make the ap¬ 
paratus “look pretty.” 
Eventually he said he 
intended to use them 
to give color to a mo¬ 
tion picture scenario 
he intended to write. 

Persistent question¬ 
ing, however, drew 
from Wax, according 
to the police state¬ 
ment, the admission that he, having bought 
the materials, the box and its outfit were put 
togetlier for him by a seaman on board one 
of the interned German ships lying at Ho¬ 
boken. He refused to reveal the identity 
of the man, asserting he knew him only as 
“Frank’* and had met liim only a few’ times. 

Y'hen the examination of Wax had pro¬ 
ceeded that far L. R. Krum, chief radio 
officer of the federal government for the 
New^ York district, arrived at Police Head¬ 
quarters. He c.xainined the machinery con¬ 
tained in the box carefully and then verified 
Sergeant Pierce’s declaration that it was a 
wireless outfit of great strength. He agreed 
with Sergeant Pierce that the apparatus 
w’as easily capable of receiving messages 
from as far aw’ay as Berlin. Both experts, 
however, declared the apparatus probably 
could not he used to send a message much 
farther than one hundred miles. 

Despite the readiness wdth which Jtir. 
Krum and the police wdreless operators 
w'ere alile to .^et the wireless outfit in mo¬ 
tion. many contrivances in the box were a 
mystery to tliem. It appeared as if there 
W'ere three .sets of batteries, where only one 
was necessary. The operators exprest tlie 
belief, however, that any one of the three 
liattery sets might have been connected with 
the rest of the apparatus, so that, even if 
two batteries failed, there still would lie 
power to keep the contrivance in operation. 

Tlie only incomplete thing about the out¬ 
fit was tliat the police w’ere unable to find a 
sending key and a transformer, both of 
which would be necessary if the machine 
were to he used for sending wireless mes¬ 
sages. W’ax. how'ever, is de.scribed by per¬ 
sons wlio stayed in the house where he lived 
as having been in the habit of carrying a 
small hand grip. The grip has not yet been 
found. 


After the police w'ere satisfied of the na¬ 
ture of the equipment in the box they asked 
Wax to operate it. He fingered several 
parts of the mechanism for a moment or 
two and finally succeeded in causing a short 
circuit, which effectually put the w'hole thing 
out of commission. The damage, however, 
can be repaired easily. 

In the examination of Wax the police 
drew from him the statement that he came 
to this country from Germany in June, 
1914. 

He denied he liad served in the German 
army, asserting he was rejected for mili¬ 
tary service because he had a weak heart. 
Dr, Baker and Dr. Hamilton, police sur¬ 
geons, were called in to examine the pris¬ 
oner. They pronounced him an almost 
perfect physical specimen and said there 
w'as no indication that he ever had suffered 
from heart disease. 

Considerable interest w'as manifested by 
the police and federal investigators in 
papers and letters found in Wax’s posses¬ 
sion. They declared some w'ere written in 
code. All of them w'ere in duplicate. One 
of the papers, according to the police, w'as a 
draft for $12,0(X) and another was for 2,300 
marks. The latter was drawn on the 
Deutsche Bank, of Berlin. It was declared 
by the police that Wax received some of 
these papers thru the office of the German 
Consul in this city several weeks ago. The 
money, the police said they learned, was sent 
to \\’ax by relatives in Germany, w’ho the 
prisoner declared were botli wealthy and 
influential there. 


ELECTRICITY REDUCES FIRE 
HAZARD. 

One-fourth of all the fires occurring in 
W’aterbury, Conn., for a year might have 
been avoided by the use of electricity, 
according to the report of Fire Chief 
Heitman. 


A NEW VACUUM CURRENT GAGE 
FOR RADIO. 

Herewitli we present tlie vacuum am¬ 
pere gage, a new' Marconi device. 

The demand for a small, sensitive, ro¬ 
bust instrument suitable for use equally 
on alternating and continuous current cir¬ 
cuits is not new’, and inventors have made 
many attempts to ptisfy it. 

The instrument is designed primarily as 
a maximum current gage to indicate the 
condition of sj'ntony in wireless circuits, 
and may lie employed as a substitute for a 
thermo-junction and galvanometer com¬ 
bination in the measurement of wave 
lengths and decrement. Tlie principle in- 



By Placing the Delicate Moving Parts of 
This High Frequency Current Gage in an 
Evacuated Bulb the Action is Made More 
Stable and Reliable. It Can Be Used with 
a Wave Meier to Measure the “Decre¬ 
ment.” 

volved is that of the bifilar suspension, one 
pair of the filament ends being fixt, and the 
other pair attached to a pivoted arm, the 
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rotation of which is coiUrollefl hy a spring 
acting against the. tension of the filaments. 
When a current passes thru the filaments, 
heating them and causing them to elongate, 
the arm takes up a new position and the 
angular displacement a.s indicated on the 
scale is a measurement of the current. 

The movement is enclosed in a glass hulh 
exhausted of air. The sensitiveness is thus 
greatly increased, and the movement pro¬ 
tected against damage and preserved from 
dust or corrosion. 

The drawing shows cpiitc clearly the con¬ 
struction of the little instrument, which is 
made up in such a way as to resemble an 
electric lamp. In one form the bulb is 
attached to a brass cap with projecting 
pins identical with iliat used on standard 
English lamp bulbs, and the size of the 
instrument can be gaged by noticing this 
feature in the drawing. 

The variation in zero which is character¬ 
istic of hot wire instruments in general is 
negligible in this type of instrument, and 
the natural damping renders the move¬ 
ment especially dead-beat. 

The instrument, suitably calibrated, may 
also be used as a low reading volt-meter or 
ammeter, or as a shunted ammeter. The 
normal resistance of the commercial type 
of vacuum instrument is approximately 12 
ohms. 

Enclosing the working parts in a vacuum 
has enabled the makers to place on the 
market an instrument which should prove 
of great general utility on account of the 
fact that, at a reasonable cost, it is pos¬ 
sible to jirovidc the means of measuring 
direct and alternating currents of the or¬ 
der of .01 amp., without sacriticing an>' 
robustness of construction. The small size 
makes it a matter of no particular difh- 
cult)* to insert the instrument in a circuit 
where no previous provision has been made 
for a measuring instrument. 

W ith a wave meter using the new vacu¬ 
um gage the wave-length of the primary 
circuit of a IJ/^-kw. set can quite easily he 
read when the wave meter is held with the 
plane of its inductance coils parallel to 
that of the primarj^ of the oscillation trans¬ 
former at a distance of two to three feet. 
The noise of the spark, which often hin¬ 
ders the reading of a wave meter by means 
of a crystal and telephones, in the case of 
the vaciuim gage gives no trouble, as the 
variable condenser has simply to be rotated 
until the pointer of the gage gives the 
maximum reading. In this way circuits 
can be tuned rapidly as well as accurately. 


MISS WINIFRED DOW A RADIO 
ENTHUSIAST, 

Herewith find picture of my radio ex¬ 
perimental outfit. My receiving >et con 



Among the Girls "Radio” Has Now Become 
a Promising Vocation. At Least Miss Wini¬ 
fred Dow, of Tacoma, Wash., Seems lo 
Think So. 


si'^ts of a Murdock variable condenser, an 
And ion and variometer. 

With thi> set I hear the calls of KPll ; 

KfW; X PC; XPh' and of course all Ama¬ 
teurs in this vicinity. 

At the present ^ ^ . 

♦ T I^^ss Margaret L. Campbell, of Rock- 

time 1 am port, Mass., Has Long Been a Radio 

onlv a Sl)ark coil Enthusiast and Has Operated the Ap- 

nnfi dre cells for paratus Shown on Frequent Trips 

aim eeiis lui Father’s Yacht. She 

transmitting but Has Achieved a Distinct Success with 
have a 1 kilowatt Her station, Having Become Thoroly 
set nearly com- Conversant with Ail Radio Matters. 

plete. 

1 thank you in 
advance for the 
interest you have 
taken. Wirelessly 
yours, Winifred 
Dow, Tacoma, 

W^asF _ 

There are lots 
of worse jobs 
than that of Ra¬ 
dio operator for 
Uncle Sam. Be¬ 
sides, he pays 
you while learn¬ 
ing. W'hy not in¬ 
quire about it? 

Both women and 
men are eligible. 

MRS. CANDLER AN ABLE RADIO 
OPERATOR. 

Mrs. Candler of St. Marys, Ohio, says. 

‘‘I surely am very much interested in wire¬ 
less and not only interested but have been 
operating our set ever since it has been 
in existence. I now hold a first grade com¬ 
mercial license. The first photo of our set 
was sent you last year by *9XE’ and ap¬ 
peared in the E.x peri menter in connection 
with the report of the jrashiuytou's Birth- 

There Is Now an Opportunity 
for All Radio Women. One 
of the Best Qualified Opera¬ 
tors Is Mrs. Chas. Candler, 
of St. Marys, Ohio. 


‘THE CRUISE”—A RADIO STORY. 
By MARGARET L. CAMPBELL. 
Early in .\ngiist, 1916, 1 transferred my 
tireless set from my radio station to my 







day Relay in the May. 1916. issue. This 
year our "station (tSXin again took prom¬ 
inent part in the Presidential Relay, being 
a prize winner. W‘e have been subscrib¬ 
ers to the Electric.xl Experimenter for 
more than a year.” 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEW RADIO 

STATION WILL SEND THREE- 
FOURTHS WAY AROUND 
WORLD. 

Preliminary work on construction of one 
of the most powerful wireless stations in 
the world has begun at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard, according to an official aii- 
iiouneeineiit made recently. The construc¬ 
tion of a hangar which will house eight 
battle hydroairplanes also is under way. 

The new wireless station will have a 
sending radius of approximately three- 
fourths of the distance artnmd the globe, 
making possible direct communication witli 
the Philipiiines and other insular possessions 
of the United States. The aerial structure 
will be more than 700 feet high. 


father’s new sixty foot yacht, the Wa- 
hama. She is a flush deck cruiser with 
all modern improvements and powered 
with a large four-cycle gasoline engine. 
She also has two masts about thirty-five 
feet apart, which I used to support my 
aerial. There is a large cabin, ten by twelve 
feet in size, in which I installed my trans¬ 
mitting and receiving apparatus, which con¬ 
sists of a two inch spark coil, two Leyden 
jars, helix, spark gap and key. Also, two 
variable condensers, loose coupler, tuning 
coil, loading inductance, Ferron, galena and 
silicon detectors mounted upon a movable 
cabinet. 

One of the interesting cruises made last 
summer was with a company of Marine 
Boy Scouts of which my father is the 
commander. W’e sailed along the coast 
of Massaclinsetts Bay, \ isiting vari¬ 
ous harbors and spending several days 
•in Xlarblehead harbor during the fes¬ 
tivities of “Marblehead W eek,” when 
the great racing events of that notable 
yachting center are held. 

The harbor was filled with yachts of all 
types and age, from the majestic steam 
yacht of the millionaire to the small sailing 
dory of some aspiring youth. I was sur¬ 
prised to find how' few of these boats were 
equipt with wireless apparatus, also how 
few of them so etpiipt appeared to he using 
their apparatu*; or even listening in. I 
held conversation with some interested 
amateurs on shore. 

\Vc did not send or receive any “S.O.S.” 
calls, hut did have occasion to render timely 
assistance to a motor boat whose engine 
had broken down out at sea and towed 
her to a place of safety before a severe 
thunder storm broke upon us. 

T might say that I detected little differ¬ 
ence in the workings of my apparatus 
aboard the boat as compared with the 
same on land. 

I found my set to he of the greatest 
service in the evening when the crew gath¬ 
ered about to get the time signals and the 
news of the day. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY ON 
BRITISH SHIPS. 

By an Order in Council, issued on July 
2S last, cveiy- British ship of 3,000 tons 
gross or upwards is required to have a 
wireless installation. 
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The Marconi Type ‘T 06 ’’ Tuner 

By WORTH MacRXlGHT 


T he receiver consists of a type *’106’' 
tuner and a crystal detector. This 
receiver consists of a variable induct¬ 
ance primary circuit. One end of this 
inductance is connected to the antenna thru 


The switches marked Transformer PW- 
mary are for the purpose of varying the 
amount of inductance in the aerial circuit. 
The switch marked Units varies the induc¬ 
tance in ane-turn steps. The switch marked 


aerial is connected to one terminal of the 
inductance, so that by varyintr the trans¬ 
former primary', a greater or less amount of 
inductance can be inserted between the 
aerial and ground. This either increases or 
decreases the natural period of the primary 
or aerial circuit. It is necessary, therefore, 
to make these adjustments to bring the cir¬ 
cuit in tune with the received signals. If 
the wave length of the received signal is 
shorter than that of the aerial circuit, it is 
necessary to insert die primary condenser in 
the circuit. This has the effect of shorten¬ 
ing the time period of this circuit. The 
secondary- circuit consists of a variable 
condenser marked Secondary Condenser, 
and a variable inductance marked Traits^ 
former Secondary. 

By varying either the transformer sec¬ 
ondary switch or the secondary condenser, 
this circuit can be tuned to the wave length 
of the incoming signals. It is also possible 
to vary the ratio of capacity to inductance, 
while maintaining the same wave length 
adjustment.^ It is often found to advantage 
to vap' this ratio. The handle marked 
Coupling is for the purpose of varjung the 
inductive relation of the primary circuit and 
the secondary circuit. After these circuits 
have been tuned to the incoming signals, 
the coupling should be varied until a maxi¬ 
mum response is found. The handle 



Front View of the “Marconi” Type 106 Radio Receiving Cabinet. Radio Students 
Will Find It Beneficial to Study It Thoroly. 


the antenna switch. The other end of the 
inductance is connected to the ground thru 
a variable condenser, which can be short- 
circuited or thrown into circuit at will. The 
secondary circuit is so constructed that its 
inductance ma}' be varied, and also its in¬ 
ductive relation with the primary circuit 
can be changed. A variable condenser is 
provided, which permits a variation of wave 
length and also the variation of the ratio 
capacity to the inductance, while maintain¬ 
ing the same wave length. A battery and 
potentiometer is provided which permits 
controlling the current thru the detector. A 
pair of head telephones is used for receiv¬ 
ing the signals. .A buzzer is supplied which 
permits the local excitation of tliis receiver, 
so as to determine its condition of sensi¬ 
tiveness. A battery furnishes current tor 
both the detector and buzzer. 

Fig. 1 is a front view of the type “106” 
tuner and shows the exact position of the 
different switches and parts for its opera¬ 
tion. 



Tens varies this 
inductance in ten- 
turn steps. The 
Primary Conden^ 
ser, when in zero 
position, has a 
minimum capacity’. 
If this condenser 
is turned beyond 
the 180 degree 
mark, it automati¬ 
cally short-circuits 
itself, so that the 
aerial circuit will 
have no scries ca¬ 
pacity in it. The 
terminal marked 
Aerial is connect¬ 
ed to the antenna 
switch. The ter- 
minal marked 
Ground is connect¬ 
ed to the ground. 
When this primary 
circuit is connect¬ 
ed to the aerial and 

Hook-Up for Complete “Marconi” Type 106 Receiving Set, Showing ground the circuit 
Inductively Coupled Test Buzzer. is as follows: The 



marked Potentiometer varies the current 
thru the crystal detector. The detector is 
situated between the coupling and conden¬ 
ser handles. A switch marked Battery is 
provided, so that the crystal may be used 
either with or without the battery. A buz¬ 
zer is mounted on the front of the panel 
and is operated with a button marked Test. 
Terminals are provided to connect to the 
battery: they are marked Battery. Two 
terminals are provided for connecting in 
the telephone receivers, and are marked 
Telephones. 

The internal as well as the external con¬ 
nections of this receiver are shown in Fig. 
3. Fig. 2 is a back view of the panel. 

This hook-up is of interest to all radio 
amateurs and students who expect some 
day to become commercial operators. 
Among other things, note that the buzzer 
test is linked up with the aerial-ground cir¬ 
cuit inductively by a two coil transformer* 
Xotc how the secondary coil is moved in 
and out of the primary by a rack and pinion 
arrangement, giving great precision to the 
coupling adjustments as well as rotary con¬ 
trol. 
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The How and Why of Radio Apparatus 


NO. 4—SPARK GAPS. 

From, /im<’ to time zee zeill describe one 
particular instrument used in either the ra¬ 
dio transmitting or receiving set, explain¬ 
ing just how it zeorks, and zvhy. U’e have 
received so )}uiny requests from nezv read¬ 
ers asking for such explanations, that zee 
hazT decided to publish this matter in serial 
form. In the course of sez'cral issues all of 
the principal transmitting and receiving ap¬ 
paratus zeill iurve been coz'ered. The subject 
for the fourth paper is the SFAI'IK CAP. 

T IIK spark gap forms one of the 
most imijortant parts of any os¬ 
cillatory circuit, and this proves 
particularly so in radio transmit¬ 
ting circuits, where everything 
must be designed to realize the utmost ef¬ 
ficiency. This means careful and scientific 
design at every turn, and it takes into con¬ 
sideration such important topics as the 
proper dissipa¬ 
tion of the heat 
produced in the 
gap; the proper 
arrangement o f 
the gap to give 
the desired tone, 
and a number of 
other vital points. 

The part played 
by the spark gap 
ill an oscillatory 
circuit is to allow 
the condenser in 
this circuit to 
charge to the rc- 
(piired voltage, 
and then to break 
down and permit 
the charge stored 
in the condenser, 
to surge back 
and forth across 
the gap in the 
form of sparks, 
until all of its 
energy^ is dissi¬ 
pated. For sev¬ 
eral reasons the 
ideal spark gap 
would be one 
which would in¬ 
sulate perfectly, 
or be non - con¬ 
ducting during 
the time when 
the condenser 
was being 
charged, and con¬ 
ducting perfectly, 


However, we can increase the amount of 
current jiassing thru the gap without in¬ 
creasing the length of the spark, by simply 
increasing tile size of the condenser, and 
the most cfTicicnt circuit f(^r a given amount 
of power, is that in which there is a mod¬ 
erate spark length with a large condenser. 

When the condenser has been fully 
charged, the spark gaj) lireaks down, and the 
gap becomes filled with metallic vapor, and 
fnr the time being forms a high frequency 
alternating-current arc. The conductivity 
of the spark is due to the presence of me¬ 
tallic vapor in the gap. .\fter tlic discharge 
cea.ses, and if this metallic vapor is not 
(juickly removed from the gap, the insula¬ 
tion will in consequence he very low at 
the time that the condenser is passing thru 
its next charging period, which of course 
occurs in a small fraction of a second, usu¬ 
ally. 

It is therefore paramount that we re- 
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Various Styles of Radio Spark Gaps Which Have Been Found Efficient for Different Types of 
Sets. The Rotary Quenched Gap, Fig. 4, Is One of the Best for Small and Medium Power Sets 
Operating on Low Frequency Circuits. 


while the condenser ivas discharging. 

The nearer these requirements are ful¬ 
filled in any spark gap, the more efficient 
will this piece of apparatus perform its 
function. While the discharge is passing, 
the resistance of the gap depends upon 
two factors: the resistance increasing 
markedly with the length of the spark, 
and decreasing rapidly with the oscillatory 
current, amounting with a half-inch gap 
to several luindrcd ohms when a fraction 
of an ampere passes, and but a small frac¬ 
tion of an ohm when say sixty amperes 
flow across the gap. If the spark length 
is above one-half inch, the resistance with 
the same oscillatory current flowing, can 
he taken as approximately proportional to 
the spark length. However, in a condens¬ 
er circuit, the quantity of electricity is 
stored up in the condenser, and in conse¬ 
quence, the amount of oscillatory current 
increases with the spark length. Hence, 
we find two conditions working against 
each other, as regards the influence of the 
spark lentil on the spark resistance. 


move this vapor completely as soon as pos¬ 
sible after the discharges of the condenser 
have ceased. This has been attempted in 
various ways in the past, such as hy pro¬ 
viding spark gaps having large cooling 
vanes attached to the spark electrodes, as 
in Fig. 1, and also hy causing one or both 
of the spark gap electrodes to rapidly ro¬ 
tate, so as to constantly refresh the air in 
the gap. This latter condition, which is 
usuall}’- met by arranging a number of 
small spark electrodes on a rotary disc at¬ 
tached to the shaft of a motor, or to the 
shaft of a motor-generator in the case of 
synchronous spark gaps, the spark being 
caused to jump thru the air between the 
constantly moving electrodes, and one or 
more fixt electrodes mounted on the base 
of the spark ga]). 

Fig. 2 shows a non-synchronoiis type of 
spark gap in which the speed of the rotat¬ 
ing disc hears no definite relation to the 
frequency of the alternating-current in the 
transformer or spark coil. As a spark is 
apt to occur, or want to occur, at most 


any indefinite time, it is best with such 
non-synchronous rotary gaps, to provide a 
stationary electn^de in the form of a 

segment, having a pitch equal to the dis¬ 
tance between two of the rotary electrode 
points. 

1^'or synchronous rotary gaps, driven by a 
synchronous A.C. motor or by mounting 
the disc on the same shaft witli the motor- 
generator. a.s is done in the best types of 
cijinmercial radio transmitting sets, the fixt 
electrodes ih-c< 1 not be any larger than a 
single electrode ])oint on the rotary disc. 

f)uc of the most eflicient spark gaps used 
Very successfully b_v commercial stations 
and also hy numerous amateurs, is the 
qiicfichcd gap illustrated at Fig. 3. This 
gap, which is very well known to-day. is 
designed on several important basic prin¬ 
ciples. "l*hc foremost of these desidera¬ 
tum s is that each gap shall be preferably 
not over 1/100 of an inch in length, and 
moreover, that 
the gap shall be 
absolutely air¬ 
tight. Further, 
not over 1,000 to 
1,200 volts should 
be applied to 
each individual 
gap, and for high¬ 
er voltage a suit¬ 
able number of 
these short gaps 
are placed in se¬ 
ries, as shown in 
the illustration 
herewith; two 
gaps being adap¬ 
ted to 2,000 volts 
— three gaps to 
3.000 volts, etc. 
The action o f 
this gap has been 
described at some 
length in a semi- 
technical manner 
by Mr. Charles 
R. Ballantine in 
the March, 1917, 
issue of The 
Electric.\L 

Ex PERIMEXTER. 

Briefly, the action 
of the gap is 
based upon the 
fact that a small 
quantity of air 
is trapt between 
the spark sur¬ 
faces separated 
by" a mica ring of 
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proper thickness. After the first few sparks 
have past the oxygen in the trapt air is 
burned up, resulting in a partial vacuum in 
the gap. This conduces to the rapid 
quenching thereafter of the spark dis¬ 
charges. due to the condenser, and give.s 
rise to a very ideal set of conditions for 
the entire radio transmitting circuit. This 
is because the oscillations in the spark gap- 
condenser circuit arc cut olT after the first 
few heats or sparks, hut the oscillations in¬ 
duced in the acrial-gronnd circuit are left 
free to oscillate for a longer period. This 
prevents the reaction of free oscillations in 
the spark gap circuit upon the aerial or 
secondary circuit—a condition which i.s in¬ 
variably found in ordinary radio transmit¬ 
ters fitted with a plain fixt spark gap, and 
a condition which mitigates seriously 
against the best efficiency of such an equip¬ 
ment. The quenched spark gap usually 
consists of a number of these small gaps 
as above described, which are placed in a 
suitable frame so that considerable me- 
{Continued on page 1.^3) 
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B eing cooped up in a rtat, late years. 
I’ve bad to give up experimenting. 
Mine’s a tine flat, as flats go—all 
modern conveniences, two kinds of 
cold water as the fellow says, and a 
fire-escape with a sparrow’s nest on it; 
even a little safe let into the wall, big 


Fig. 1. Attempt No. 1 in Electric Clock 
Research as Tried Out by the Author—Did 
It Work? Read the Accompanying Text if 
You Think So, Bugs. 

enough to hold most of the Wiff’s diamond 
tiaras if you pack ’em tight. Yes, it has 
all the conveniences but one. and that's the 
only one worth having—a workshop. 

The nearest I can get to it now is read¬ 
ing the good old Electric\L Experimenter. 
When she l)l<>ws in. I sop her up from 
front cover to back—every word. Adver¬ 
tisements and all. Well, I’ll say so; and 
Tm nof the only one that does it. eh. 
Bugs ? 

One place I always stop and smile, and 
that’s the heading * How-to-Make-It De¬ 
partment” I guess my department is the 
’‘How-.Vc/-io-.\lake-]t.'’ Usuallj* every- 
thing I started went wrong the first time: 
but the finding out why it wouldn’t work, 
and making it (n er till it would, wasn’t the 
worst fun in the world. In fact, 1 tliink 
it was the l>est. No fnn simply copying. 

When it came to the electric clock, 
though, that nearly heai me. There’s a 
thing that look> easy, and isn't: yet it’s 
simple enough once you’re wised up. 

I was sort of fj)rccd into the clock craze. 
Von see. our kitchen clock was on the 
blink. Father <li<ln't blame it—good old 
clock, he said, it had served him faithfully 
twenty-five year.<. and was worn out. Worn 
out nothing’ I’ll bet old Jerome turned 


The Clock Craze 

By Thomas Reed 

over in his grave at that libel, for one of 
his excellent brass clocks ought to go for 
100 years, and only be talking baby-talk 
then. 1 knew what ailed it all right; it was 
so full of my contact-springs, wires, mag¬ 
nets and other junk, that its regular works 
had become discouraged. But that was a 
secret between me and the clock, and there 
were good reasons why the secret was sate 
with me. 

Anyhow, when the clock took to stop¬ 
ping, something had to be done, and done 
quick, because mother would figure wrong 
with her Saturday baking, and Mrs. Skil¬ 
lings would get iier hot pies out on the 
window-sill first, which was an awful 
catastrophe to mother, and made her feel 
as peevish as the Standard Oil does when a 
competitor sells a quart or so of gasoline 
right under its nose. 

1 had pondered a little on electric clocks, 
and as I say they looked easy, so I made 
the family a proposition: for half the 
price of a new clock 1 would turn the old 
one into an electric clock that would go 
all the time without winding. Father liked 
the idea because his back got twisted climb¬ 
ing up on a chair to wind the thing, and 
any clock at all looked good to mother 
provided it was a going institution. 1 said 
this one you couldn't stop if you wanted 
to; and it would be so accurate that Mrs. 
Skillings would be running over to ask 
humbly what the really correct time was. 
This is known as promoters’ language, and 
is powerful. It clinched the deal. Father 



Attempt No. 2, In Electric Clock Design. 
This Arrangement “Worked Too Well.” But 
the Magnet’s Successive Pulls on the Pendu¬ 
lum Accumulated till it Banged Against the 
Magnet Like Jess Willard Administering a 
K. O. 


handed over the kale with a feeling which 
if magnified a few diameters would have 
been enthusiasm. 

Everybody (including myself) expected 
it would be not over two weeks at tlie out¬ 
side before I had the clock rigged up and 



Finally the Electric Clock Problem Settled 
Down to a Resurrection of Hipp’s Famous 
Pendulum. But Oh! that “Agate” Post !X? 

Likewise Zowie. 

was after Mrs. Skillings' goat with it. 1 
took the old clock to pieces for the last 
time, pulled out a few superfluous wheels 
and springs, and inserted a pawl and rat¬ 
chet-wheel where they would do the most 
good. Then I started gaily on the electric 
pendulum that was to drive it. I wished 
afterward I'd made the pendulum first. 

It was a grand pendulum 1 made—a scc- 
onds-pendnlum of the due length of 39.1 
inches, with wooden rod and a fine heavy 
boh. I was so cocksure that 1 polished up 
all parts as I went along. But when it 
was done, it wouldn’t work. 

There were two or three main reasons 
why. To begin with, it was hung on pivots, 
like a telegraph key; and the heavy bob 
set up so much friction there that it would 
have taken about a kilowatt to drive it. 
Of course it should have been hung on a 
suspension spring, which lets the pendu¬ 
lum oscillate while supporting its weight 
without friction. Bonehead play number 
one. 

Well. I discarded my pivots—tho I 
hated to, they looked so pretty—and with 
my pcndiihmi swinging easily from a 
s])ring. I looked to see her go. But nix. 
Good >irong magnet, clean contacts, and 
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all tliat, l)Lil iiotliinK doing. Could any- 
tliing lic wrong with niy arrangement? 
Answer, oni, oiii. 

Von see 1 had it rigged as in h'ig. 1, 
following the idea of the electric hell. 
When the pendulum swung over far enough 
to make contact, the magnet gave a vigor¬ 
ous ijull; but iinforlunatel}' it checked the 


pendulum just as much as it pulled it. and 
the result was nil. Tlic slow, free-swing¬ 
ing pendulum acted dilTcrently from the 
rapid, springy bcll-hammcr. 

The two weeks were already up, and 
mother was hegiiming to peeve, because 
meanwhile Mrs. Skillings had put it over 
her again on the pies; so I hid m\' chagrin 
under what I hoped looked like a contident 
smile and attacked the problem anew. 

The next attempt is showm in Fig. 2. I 
made a flapping contact, metal on one side 
and insulating mica on the other. This 
arrangement worked too well, if you get 
me. The magnet gave a nice pull, and on 
the back-stroke it let go, all as per inten¬ 
tion. But now the pulls accumulated till 
the pendulum ended by banging against the 
magnet like Jess Willard administering a 
K-O. This pendiiliim tiling began to seem 
decidedly not as easy as it used. 

Anyliow, to liavc it go at all was some 
consolation. All that was needed now was 
some arrangement to cut the current off 
as soon as the pendulum had all the im¬ 
pulse it needed, and switch it on again 
when more was recjuired. Now I began to 
appreciate Ilipp's pendulum, described in 
the text-hooks. In Hipp’s device {Fig. 3) 
llie electric contact is made by means of 
a notched post attached to the pendulum, 
whicli normally pushes past a little swu'ng- 
ing trigger attached to the contact-spring. 
As the pendulum lo.ses its amplitude, there 
comes a moment when the notch in the 
post jnst catches the trigger, and then when 
it starts the other way the trigger is 
raised and the contact made, the magnet 
is energized, and gives the pendulum a 
push. The notch now brushes by the trig¬ 
ger again, until the narrowing swings allow 
it to catch once more, and ilie process is 
repeated. As the battery runs down, the 
push is weaker and the contact has to he 
made oftener; hut the mechanism does this 
automatically until the battery is exhausted. 

Hipp’.s rinktum looked effective, if one 
Could only make it: hut being a clock- 
maker, old Hipp had specified agate as the 
material for his iiotclied po.st. Agate, he 
says, just like tliat: “Take a piece of agate, 
you know, and put a notch in it.*' Oh, 
yes. The only agate I had ever heard of 
was an agate marble: and it didn’t liK>k 
exactly like easy stuff to make anything of. 

Four weeks had now gone by, and the 
family had lost all their peevishness; that, 
is, tliey had exchanged it for black looks 
and language not calculated to please. I 
was reaping the usual reward of the san¬ 


guine promoter. My stockholders, ignor¬ 
ant of the exactions of science, were clam¬ 
oring for quick returns on their invcNtnient. 
.Stockholders in this mood fall naturally 
into sarcasm. They say, “Oh, you were 
ju^t as sure as anything when you were 
after our money, and now >ou admit you 
didn't know what yon were doing. Of 
course \ou*re right on 
the (rack of it this 
time — pooh, pooh ! 
Have it all ready to¬ 
morrow morning at 
breakfast, I siii)i)Ose. 
Well, a fool and his 

money-” all tliat 

encouraging stuff. 1 
know just how to 
treat impatient inves¬ 
tors now; but at that 
time tlie situation, 
coming on top of my 
defeat at the hands of 
Nature, got my goat, 
and Bm ashamed to 
say I declared hank- 
ruptcy and quit. 
Father bought a new 
kitchen clock, and is¬ 
sued a manifesto 
(having got an inkling of what ailed its 
predecessor) that if I monkeyed with its 
insides to the 100th part of a monk, he 
would monkey with my outside; and, in the 
vigorous language of the day, I was not 
to forget it. 

I knew why a prophet is witlioiit honor 
in his own country. Believe me. my home 
reputation as a budding scientific and busi¬ 
ness man was badly damaged; to he more 
exact, it looked like the place where a 42 
cm. shell lias recently landed. But the 
clock craze had struck in: and oblivious 
of everything, in cloistered seclusion be¬ 
hind the ham 1 pondered upon Hipp and 
his exasperating agate. 

1 pondered long before, in a burst of 
enlightenment, the great truth of Bugdom 
hurst upon me—use some other material, 
even if it isn’t as good, anything at all 
for a starter. Couldn't 1 use steel, brass 
even ? it would last long enough to try it 
anyhow. It makes me laugh now, my great 
discovery; but do you know that some¬ 
times the getting rid of a fixt idea is the 
hardest part of an undertaking? Why, I 
could have used pewter, paper, I guess 
even cliccse if you took it near the rind. 

Don't let anyone discourage you. Bugs, by 
specifying costly and unusual materials. 
The inventor's describing his rinktum the 
way it looks after he's got it all babied 
up in its final Easter dress; but just for 
a trial you don’t need the platinum, Bake- 
lite, Empire cloth, and “S.C.’' wire—no. sir, 
you'll find all you really require in tlic 
good old junk-box as usual. Me, I grew 
so independent finally in t!ie matter of ma¬ 
terials that I hardly recognized more than 
two kinds—conductors and insulator.s! 

So, having got the agate out of my head 
—“solid agate” 1 guess my old bean was— 
I used steel for the ])ost and lirass for the 
trigger; and as to durability, let me tell 
you that after nearly twenty years i\se 1 
can't with the naked eye detect any wear. 

Oh, ye.s, I made the clock, but I had a 
long hunt for something on Hipp’s prin¬ 
ciple in a form wdiich the amateur work¬ 
shop might turn out. After many trials I 
evolved the form shown in B'ig. 4; and I 
make you free of my invention, Bugs, hop¬ 
ing someone will he interested enough to 
make himself an electric clock. There's 
lots of enjoyment in listening to its sedate 
tiok-tock as it breaks up infinite time into 
the small units we need to make onr good 
or had use of. Maybe, now' that the war 
will debar ns from wireless work for a 
while, you’ll feel inclined to take up tliis 
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Finally I Contrived a Substitute for that “Agate” Post on the 
Clock Pendulum, Relates the Author, and Decided that the Thing 
to do Was to “Substitute.” Steel Proved Excellent—but I Guess 
a Piece of Cheese Would Have Sufficed. 


fascinating subject of clocks; and if so, I 
liave many valuable “wrinkles" which I 
sliould he delighted to share with you. 
Only, avoifi my experience, and don't make 
a husiiu-'S proposition of it at first. C-U-L, 
0-M. 


NEW RESISTANCE MATERIALS. 

A New York concern is now marketing 
Inmjstcn and molyhdcnmn in sheet, rih- 
hon and plate form. This development 
makes these metals suitable for new uses 
and f>pens to them a much wider field 
of usefulness than has heretofore existed. 
The tungsten and molybdenum ribbon is 
being made in widths of about ”1* 
(6.35 mm.) and in Icngtlis of several 
yards. In this shape tlie ribbons ought 
to be ideal material for the manufacture 
of beaters of various descriptions and suit¬ 
able for liigh temperatures, tlic manu¬ 
facturer points out. The United States 
Fiovcrnment has already placed an order 
for plates of these metals for spark gap.s 
on wireless outfits to be used on its Mos¬ 
quito Fleet. 


KINKS FOR THE DRAFTSMAN. 

The first "kink” shown is a new' section- 
liner. There are a great number of appli¬ 
ances on the market for this purpose, but 
the one described w’ill do the same work 
as the most expensive device, its advantage 
being simplicity. 

It consists of a sheet of celluloid cut as 
show'll. The parts shown in black are cut 
avvay with a sharp knife, leaving a kind of 
grid. To use this section-liner place its 
base close to the Tee-square and place the 
pen or i)encil into the opening and draw 
a section-line, following the outline of the 
grid. Without moving eitlier Tee-square 
or section-liner, place pen into the next slot 
and so on. 

Tlie two corners "X” and “Y” are cut 
away to ilie angle of threads used and these 
may come in handy when drawing bolts, 
etc. 

The second "kink” will save those drafts-' 
men that are on repetition work much time 
and trouble. It consists of tlie following: 
Draw all those bolts, mns, washers, fit¬ 
tings, etc., that are used over and over 
again in numerous sizes on a sheet of 
tracing cloth and ink it in. Be sure to 
mark, in the case of nuts and bolt-heads, 
from where you .strike the radii; see point 
“M”; point “X” shows the height of the 
bolt head arc. 

As most olTices use transparent drawing 



A Celluloid Section Liner for Draftsmen 
and a Scheme for Quickly Drawing Nuts or 
Bolt-Heads of Any Size. 


cloth, ilie standard sheet can easily he slipt 
under the paper and the outlines tracc<l 
thru. In the case of many hundred bolts, 
etc., required, say in details of holts for 
pipe lines, etc., the saving of time w'ill he 
several hours and a mucli neater drawing 
w ill he the result. 

Coiitriluitcd by 


C. A. OBDROYD. 
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The Influence of Light upon the Contact Potential of 

Selenium and of Cuprous Oxid 


T he change in resistance of crystal¬ 
line selenium and other light sensitive 
substances, such as stibnite, cuprous 
oxid, etc., under the action of light and oth¬ 
er agencies, has been explained on the as¬ 
sumption that it is due to a liberation of 
conducting electrons from the atoms of the 
material in question.* In other words, the 
change may be considered as due to a 
change in the atom itself. If this expla¬ 
nation is correct, then other properties ut 
these substances, which also depend upon 
inter-atomic forces, should show a varia¬ 
tion from light to dark. The authors in¬ 
vestigated the iufliicucc of illumination up¬ 
on the contact potential of seleniurn and 
of cuprods oxid, since this propert}^ is one 
of those mentioned above. 

Using, as a check upon each other, two 
different methods, Figs. and 2 of deter¬ 
mining contact potentials, it was found that 
a change did take place in both substances 
upon illumination. In the case of selenium, 
this difference amounted to something over 
-^.I volt, several specimens being exam¬ 
ined. The value, in the dark, of tlie con¬ 
tact potential, relative to clean copper, was 
about —0.4 volt, in the light about —0.5 volt, 
i.e., the selenium surface becomes more 
negative on being illuminated. With cup¬ 
rous oxid, of which but one specimen has 
been examined thus far, the_ effect is not 
so great, being about —0.025 volt. 

In the case of selenium the effect is very 
marked, even when light of very low in¬ 
tensity was used, as can be seen from the 
curve in Fig. 3, which shows the relation 
between the change in contact potential and 
lamp voltage. Thus, with a lamp voltage 
of 25 volts (normal^ 110) the change 
amounts to about 0.035 volts, yet at UU 
volts at which the intensity of illumination 
has increased by a factor of about 2,000 
over that at 25 volts, the effect is only 3l ■ 
times as great. 

Until recently the most widely accepted 
theory of the change in resistance of sele¬ 
nium with a variation of the intensity of 
illumination has been that proposed by Pro¬ 
fessor A. H. Pfund, of Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity. According to this theor 3 % the ef¬ 
fect of light is in the nature of an internal 
photo-electric effect, i.e., the atoms of sele¬ 
nium expel electrons, the velocity of which 
is too low to allow their escape from the 



Curve Showing Relation Between Light on 
Selenium and the Contact Potential. 


interior, hence they produce increased con¬ 
ductivity. The true explanation, however, 
does not seem to be as simple as this, for 
on the aliovc theory, in the regions illunii- 

* .\ nif>re complete discussion of this work is 
to-be found in the Phvsical Review for Janviary. 
1017 . This article prepared for The Electric.kl 
Experimenter." 


By. E. H. KEXNARD and E. O. DIETERICII 

Department of Physics (University of Minnesota) 

nated, the concentration of free electrons 
would be increased, and one should expect 
diffusion of these electrons into the darker 
portions, leaving the part illuminated more 
positively charged. The negative sign of 
the change in contact potential, however, at 
once rules out the diffusion hypothesis and 
makes the simple theory mentioned above 
inadequate. An hypothesis which better 
fits the facts is that contained in a theory 
recently proposed by Professor F. C. Brown 
of the Iowa State University, which as¬ 
sumes that the action of light consists in 
changing the rate of recombination of con¬ 
ducting electrons with the selenium atoms, 
or, in other words, it decreases the potential 
energy of the electrons in the inter-mole¬ 
cular spaces. 

POPULAR DISCUSSION ON THE 
PRODUCTION OF HELIUM 
By Mark Fushman. 

In a spectroscopic investigation, Janssen 
and Xorman Lockyer observed in tbe at¬ 
mospheres of the sun and many fixt stars, 
a bright yellow line which could not be 
associated with that of any known sub¬ 
stance. To this new substance they gave 
the name “Helium.” Helium was discov¬ 
ered on the earth in 1895 by Ramsay and 



Ionization Method of Measuring Contact Po¬ 
tential. This Method Is Also a Null Method 
as the Diagram Indicates. S Is a Copper 
Strip Coated with Polonium, the a-Partic es 
from Which Ionize the Air Above the Sele¬ 
nium, Se, But Do Not Strike the Selenium 
Surface. G, as in the Other Method, Is a 
Brass Gauze Connected to the Electrometer. 

Travers, who obtained it by heating the 
rare mineral Cleveiie. Later on, it was 
found that this element is a companion to 
Argon. Lastly, it was also discovered in 
the atmosphere. ^ r ^ 

Helium has an atomic weight of 4.00 and 
is monatomic, i.e., that is—the helium mole¬ 
cule consists of only one atom. At or¬ 
dinary temperatures, helium is a colorless 
gas: ‘it boils at about 269*’C., and by evap¬ 
oration at a pressure of 0.15 mm., a tem¬ 
perature 1.5 above absolute zero was ob¬ 
tained. 

The fact that this new gaseous element 
occurred in certain minerals was consid¬ 
ered very remarkable. A new light was 
thrown on this subject by the discovery of 
radioactivity. Radioactive substances are 
known to emit spontaneously electrons, or 
particles, as they are now termed. As 
these particles are eniited the substance 
changes Into a new and different element: 
this ^is known as the disintegration theory 
of radioactivity. In looking for a disin¬ 
tegration product, the presence of helium 
is noteworthy, for helium is found in min¬ 
erals containing uranium or thorium. 
Rutherford and Soddy suggested that hel¬ 
ium mi.ght he a product of disintegration. 
Ramsay and Soddy obtained thirty milli¬ 
grams of radium broinid and dissolved it 
in water. Radium bromid produces hydro¬ 
gen and oxygen, so these gases were 
drawn off and there remained a small 
bubble of residue gas, which was intro- 


dued into a vacuum tube and showed the 
characteristic lines of helium. \Vhen a 
very old sample of radium bromid was 



Condenser Method for Measuring Quick 
Changes in the Contact Potential. The Elec¬ 
trometer, E, Can Be Connected by Means of 
Suitable Clips, Either to the Gauze, G, the 
Selenium Plate, Se, or the Copper Plate, C. 
As Shown in the Diagram the Connections 
Are Such That, by Means of the Poten¬ 
tiometer, P, the Deflection of the Electrom¬ 
eter Which Occurs When Light Falls on the 
Selenium Plate Thru the Gauze, Can Be 
Made Zero, and the Change in Contact Po¬ 
tential Determined. Proper Precautions Are 
Taken, of Course, to Secure Proper Electro¬ 
static Screening. 

used, the residue bubble gave the complete 
spectra of helium. This experiment 
showed that helium was produced by rad¬ 
ium. Helium is also produced from active 
forms of actinium. This shows also that 
helium ought to be a common product of 
both substances. 

Radium, owing to its propert}* of giv¬ 
ing forth particles, gives forth certain par¬ 
ticles which are called alpha particles. In 
old radioactive material there is a large 
collection of helium which goes to prove 
that the alpha particle is connected with 
helium or rather that an alpha particle is 
a helium atom. An estimate of the rate of 
production of helium from radium has 
been made by Ramsay and Soddy. I gram 
of radium produces daily 0.499 cu. mm. 
helium gas. 

Investigation seems to show that the 
alpha particles from actinium and thorium 
are also atoms of helium; therefore we 
may regard these elements as compounds 
of ‘helium and some unknown element. It 
appears that helium plays an important 
role in the formation of the radioactive 
elements. It may be that helium, like hy¬ 
drogen, plays a part as one of the elemen¬ 
tary elements of which the heavier atoms 
are built. 

It is supposed that at the center or 
rather in the depths of the earth, where 
the pressure is great and the temperature 
high, radioactive elements are being formed 
and the deposits of radio-elements now on 
the earth’s surface were thrown up from 
below ages ago. 

CARD INDEXING THE ”E.E.” 

I have a little stunt which I thought 
might be of interest to other readers, as 
follows: . 

I took a small card index that is sold 
for a recipe file and sold for $1.00 any¬ 
where, and as 1/ read my Electrical Ex- 
peri m enter caon month, I note on Uie 
cards all those/things that may he of fu¬ 
ture use to me, in this way: ^ 

.Antenna SXitch-Exp. Jan., 191/, page 
658: then at inv time that I want to make 
anvtliiiig, 1 look at the cards and al\ ar¬ 
ticles in my/stack of magazines are listed 
there, whiclii saves hunting thru a stack of 
several dozen magazines for something you 
have seen, hut cannot find. 

Contributed by F. C. BROWN. 
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High Frequency Apparatus and Experiments 

By HUBERT A. McILVALVE 



IVooc/ dose 

Wood don'e// p/n^ 
G/oss feet 


Fig. 2. Manner of Constructing Small “Oudin” Type High Frequency Coil for Carrying on 
a Series of Interesting Experiments. One of These Is the Artificial “Aurora Borealis," 
Which Is Produced with the Aid of an Incandescent Lamp Bulb, Having Its Tip Portion 
Coated with Tinfoil, and Connected as Shown. 


M any experimenters cither do not 
realize tlie vaslncss of the Ihgli 
frequency liclcl, or think that they 
have not money enough to buy 
the necessary apparatus. It is the 
purpose of tliis article to explain the man¬ 
ner of constructing a few simple instru¬ 
ments, and the metliod of carrying out 
some simple experiments. 

In the first place, a high frequency trans¬ 
former must be constructed. An Gudin 
coil will be the best for all-around work, 
and it may be made in the following simple 
manner: Procure an ordinary pasteboard 
mailing tube, about 2y> inches in diameter 
and 10 inches long, and cover it with a thin 
coat of white shellac. While this is still 
wet, wind the tube with line copper wire, 
spacing the turns far enough apart to en¬ 
sure proper insulation. (Enough wire may 
be found in an old telephone ringing mag¬ 
net.) Glue this tube upright to a base and 
fasten three posts on the base. The pri¬ 
mary coil may he made of 6 turns of No. 14 
copper wire, connected as in the diagram, 
Eig. 1. 

A condenser can be made by coating both 
sides of old photographic plates with tin- 
foil, and placing them in a cigar box, to 
hold them in an upright position. A spark 
gap of most any type will answer. A 1J4 
inch spark coil should be used. 

When the above instruments are con¬ 
structed, they should be connected up as 
shown in diagram, and the af>paratus is 
ready. Wlien the spark coil is operated, a 
brush discharge of purple light should ap¬ 
pear around the free end of the secondary, 
unner end of coil, with sparks about 2 or 3 
inches in length. If a piece of metal is 
held in the hand, a ver>' long spark can be 
drawn from the secondary wire, without 
the slightest sliock. If, however, the spark 
is drawn directly into the hand, a severe 
sting may result. On the other hand, if a 
pane of glass is held between the seCfindary 
wire and the hand, a spark may be received 
directly into the hand without pain; the 
spark, being dispersed or spread out while 
passing over the glass. 

If a person insulated from the ground 
grasps the free terminal of the secondary, a 
match may be lighted from any part of the 
body. A Geissler tube will light up bright¬ 
ly, when brought near the body. This is 
also a good way in which to treat heart and 
nervous diseases. If there is^ any local 
trouble, a grounded metallic object should 
be brought near the point to be treated, thus 
taking out the induced current at this 
point. 

.^n interesting experiment is to produce 
an artificial Aurora Borealis. This may be 
accomplished with a large electric bulb (a 
100 watt, hurned out one will do), covering 
the tip with tin-foil. Insulate the hulb 



Fig. 1. Proper Connections for Small 
“Oudin" High Frequency Coil Excited by a 
Spark Coil or Step-up A. C. Transformer. 


from the ground and fasten the screw end 
to the secondary wire. Place a strong per¬ 
manent magnet on each side and start the 
coil. A beautiful auroral elTect will form 


inside the bulb. Also, if there arc any 
loose pieces of filament, these will begin to 
revolve rapidh' about the inside of the bulb 
and will continue to do so for some time 
after the current is shut off, and each time 
they touch the glass a shower of sparks will 
ffy in all directions. 

A by-product of high tension electrical 
stress in the air is ozone. Ozone is merely 
electrified o.xygen. W'hen a high voltage 
discharge lakes place in air or pure oxygen 
gas, the atoms of oxygen are “torn apart” 
and exist in what is known as a nascent 
state. In this state each atom combines 
with one other atom, and the chemical af¬ 
finity of these two atoms is such that, as 
there is nothing with which they can com¬ 
bine, these atoms pull to themselves and 
combine with a third atom of oxygen. 
Thus it is that a new' gas- is formed. This 
gas is much denser than oxygen and is 
man\' times as active. The smell of ozone 
is very strong and there seems to be a slight 
difference in" the smell of ozone produced 
wdth a static machine and the ozone pro¬ 
duced with high frequency curreitt. Ozone 
is an excellent "germ killer,” as it kills all 
kinds of disease germs on contact. If it is 
administered properly, and in time, it will 
cure consumption. 

The electric stress about the coil is so 
great, that immense quantities of ozone arc 
constantly being generated. In order to 


treat diseases obtain a box w'hich is large 
enough to contain the coil and still leave 
enough space (about 4 inches) on each side 
to prevent the coil from “grounding.” Run 
the coil wires through the box and leave the 
free end of the secondary about six inches 
long, so as to obtain good radiation sur¬ 
face. Place a hose in the top of the box 
and another in the lower part of one side. 
Paraffin the box to prevent leakage, and 
put a small window in one side so that the 
coil action may be viewed. Either air or 
pure oxygen is taken in thru the low;er 
hose and* the ozone is inhaled, or otherwise 
applied from the upper hose. In fumiga¬ 
tion, treatment of coughs, pneumonia, colds, 
and for man\' other medical uses, besides 
oxidation of certain materials, bleaching 
flour and cloth, experimenting with its use 
in welding and many otlier commercial uses, 
ozone is a most valuable agent. 

Taking the high frequency field as a 
whole, it is well w'orth while for rnorc e.x- 
perimenters to work with it. High fre¬ 
quency current has the properties of both 
static and galvanic electricity, besides many 
properties which neither of^ the above pos- 
se.'^s. It w’ill pass over ordinary insulators, 
siicli as glass, almost as easily as low fre¬ 
quency current wdll pass thru copper. It 
travefs over the surface of a conductor 
and seldom thru it. Its osciHations are 
0)1 page 1.^4) 
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The Problem of Using The Energy in Sunlight 

By Prof. I. Thornton Osmond 


A RESEARCH PROBLEM AND 
OUTLINED SOLUTION. 

S uppose all the electrical energ)^ 
used in the world tor power, heat 
and light to be obtained tor nothing. 
How the world would be changed. 
Energy in electrical form, of limitless 
amount and absoluteb' free, is falling over 
a world provided with apparatus and appli¬ 
ances for the use of electric energy. But 
the world does not use this constant, ex¬ 
haustless flood of tree energ>'; it digs coal 
out of the earth and depends on that for its 
power, heat and light. 

The greatest discover^" any experimenter 
can seek is the direct utilization of solar 
energy as the source of power for the 
world’s work. 

The following out¬ 
line of experimental 
research may enable 
some so circum¬ 
stanced that they 
can make the inves¬ 
tigations, to make 
this discovery. In 
this work I seek to 
obtain energy* from 
solar radiation by 
causing it to pro¬ 
duce ordered accel¬ 
eration of electrons 
about, and in, a con- 
d u c t o r — electric 
current. 

Problem: — To Ob¬ 
tain Electrical 
Energy Directly'* 
from Solar Radi¬ 
ation. 

U. The solution 
here proposed is 
based on the follow¬ 
ing principles: I. 

The solar radiation 
is electro - magnetic. 

2. The flow of en- 
erg}' is in the direc¬ 
tion of propagation, 
sun to earth. 3. The 
periodic action, vi¬ 
bration, is at right 
angles to the propagation, and is cyclic 
variation of two vector magnitudes, elec¬ 
tric force and magnetic force. 4. Solar 
radiation produces acceleration in electrons 
in its path that have a component of motion 
in a certain relation to it. 5. Acceleration 
of an electron produces an (opposite) ac¬ 
celeration of surrounding electrons. 

2®. The experimental solution is rendered 
difficult by the great complexity of the so¬ 
lar pdiation. Take a small area in a plane 
at right angles to the solar beam. At eveo' 
instant there are passing thru this waves of 
millions of different lengths and periods, 
and at every instant they are in millions of 
different phases, and the electric and mag¬ 
netic vectors in these waves at any instant 
are in millions of different directions and 
continually changing at every point. 

3°. A beam of one wave length or period 
approximately may be obtained by the use 
of a prism or a grating, preferably a grat- 
ing.^ 

4®. A beam with the electric vector con¬ 
fined to one direction may be obtained by 
the use of a polarizing mirror or a pile of 
plates; or to two directions, giving elliptic 
resultant by an additional mirror or a 
rhomb. 

5°. A complex beam, a beam of one 
wave length, or a beam of one wave length 
and one direction of electric vector, may be 
concentrated to a small area, circular or 
linear, in which, at any given instant, there 


is but one phase in the focus of a lens, 
spherical or cylindrical, all waves (of a 
given length) are in the same phase at any 
instant. 

o®. Two parts of a complex beam, of a 
one wave length beam, or of a one wave 
length and one electric vector beam inav be 
made to traverse the same space by the use 
of a biprisin or a mirror in such a way that 
the intensity at various places at any in¬ 
stant has values that vary from zero to 
lour times that of the single beam. 

7®. Take a vessel with walls readily tra¬ 
versed by the solar radiation and that may 
be exhausted to high vacuum if desired, 
and produce in it an abundant supply of 
electrons (as by a filament or wire heated 
by a current) and bring into this vessel 
electrodes to receive the radiant energy- 


treated as in 3, 4, 5, 6, and send it thru an 
external circuit, containing such capacity, 
induction, and resistance as may be re¬ 
quired, and some form of indicator, as a 
galvanometer, telephone, or wave detector. 
(The vessel, vacuum and ionizer may not 
be necessary; possible the energy- of the 
treated beams can be taken by the elec¬ 
trodes without these.) 

8®. By^ the various combinations of ap¬ 
paratus, in 10-below, using solar radiation, 
produce in the vessel the linear focus, or 
foci, of the different character beams of 3 
and 4 above: or produce within it the space 
variations of intensity of 6 above, with any 
of the kinds of beams named. Try various 
relations of variously^ formed electrodes 
to the focus, or foci, and to the regions of 
different intensity; with various ionizing 
current, as direct, high frequency' alter¬ 
nating, or spark discharges of coil or con¬ 
denser, and various inductances, resistances 
and capacities in the external, or receiv¬ 
ing, circuit—using one or another of the 
indicators named above. 

9®. Apparatus for Proposed Experimen¬ 
tal Solution.— I. Lens of sulfur, paraffin or 
synthetic resin, cylindrical. 27 cm., chord. 
40 cm. long. 50 cm. focal length; two oth¬ 
ers, each 22 cm. chord. 40 cm. long, SO cm. 
focal length. 2. Crating, plane. 34 ele¬ 
ments. a—b=;1.2 cm., 40x41 cm. inside of 
frame. Also ? curved, cylindrical grating, 
100 cm. radius, 32 elements, a4-l>^l.*5 cm. 3. 


Fresnel Mirrors, one 40x40 cm., the other 
40x60 cm.; the latter serving for a Lloyd 
single mirror, if wanted. 4. Biprism, sul¬ 
fur, 25 cm. wide, 40 cm. long; small an¬ 
gles 7®, large angle 166®. 5. Polarizers, re¬ 
flecting metal plate, pile of plates, glass or 
sulfur; fine grating; Fresnel rhomb. 6. 
The transferring, or receiving, apparatus 
described in 7 above (which may not be 
necessary). 7. Accessory apparatus, as ca¬ 
pacity, resistance, inductance, and indicat¬ 
ing instruments. 

\yherever wave length enters into the 
design of these pieces of apparatus it is 
taken as from 0.6cm., to 1.2cm., as being 
near the lower limit of waves well above 
the longest heat waves, i.e,, waves produc¬ 
ing molecular motion. Greater wave 
lengths, with corresponding changes in de¬ 
sign may be found 
to give*better results. 

10®. Apparatus 
Combined for Ex¬ 
periments, g i V i n g 
various kinds of 
radiation beams.—L 
Grating and Lens, or 
Lenses; or Lens and 
Curved Grating. 2. 
Grating and Polar¬ 
izer. 3. Grating, 
Polarizer and Lens, 
or Lenses. 4. Grat¬ 
ing, Polarizer and 
Ellipsizer. 5. Grat¬ 
ing, Polarizer, Ellip¬ 
sizer and Lens. 6. 
Lens and Biprism or 
Lens and ^Mirror. 7. 
Grating, Lens and 
Biprism and ^lirror. 
8. Grating, Polar¬ 
izer, Lens and Bi- 
prism. 

For this work it 
would be desirable, 
perhaps necessary, 
to have a complete¬ 
ly* metal (iron) in¬ 
closed container of 
the instruments. If 
a room of this kind 
is not available, an 
iron case 2.4 meter (m.) long 0.5m. wide, 
0.8m. high will contain any of the com¬ 
binations of apparatus given above and the 
transferring, or receiving, apparatus. The 
mounting of the combination of apparatus 
should permit following the sun or direct¬ 
ing to any point within 90*^ of it. 

An electrolytic process of deoxidation 
has been patented in the United States by 
Pascal Marino of London. The object to 
be treated is made tlie cathode in an elec¬ 
trolyte containing phosphoric acid. In ad¬ 
dition to its normal function of carrying 
the current, this acid acts as a solvent upon 
rust without attacking the steel or iron 
body beneath. It is in this last detail that 
its chief availability* lies, since nitric, sul¬ 
furic or hydrochloric acids would not dis¬ 
play such rnoderation. Finall}*, the phos¬ 
phoric acid is beneficial in preventing sub¬ 
sequent further rusting. 

The electrolyte is made by* addincr ten 
parts of phosphoric acid to ninety parts of 
water, or by adding of the acid to a 

10*^ solution of sodium phosfate. 

Due to the advent of the war, we are 
particularly desirous of obtaining manu¬ 
scripts describing original and practical 
“Electrical Experiments.” We shall 
continue to publish Radio articles, but 
what we need is snappy “Electrical” 
articles. Be on guard for the enemy— 
Repetition! 
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This ^lopnrtincnt will awntfl the followIriK monthly prizos: First Prize, $3.00; Second Prize, $2.00; Third Prize, $1.00. 

The purpose of this dcpsirtnient is to stimuhite experimenters towards aeromplishing n<-w tilings with old app'jnitus or old materia!, 
and for the pio.vt nsefnl, practical and original Idea .suhmitteil to the Kditor.s of this dep.artinent. a monthly seri»*s of prize-s will be 
.awai'decl. For the lie.st idea subinitled c'l prize of $3.00 is awarded; for the .secoin! 1 m*sI ifh*.a -a $2.00 prize, and for the third l>esi prize of 
$1.00. The article need not be ver> elaborat<‘, and rough sketches are sutficlent. We will make the mechanical drawings. U.se only one 
side of sheet, ^lake sketches on soii.'ir.'ite sheets. 


FIRST PRIZE, $3.00 


SECOND PRIZE, $2.00 


THIRD PRIZE, $1.00 


A NOVEL ELECTRIC CHIME. 

The accompanying illustration shows an 
electric chime which 1 liavc used in place 
of an ordinary vibrating bell. 



The hell armature should he lengthened 
and two contact points soldered to the end. 
\Mien a Initton is pushed the armature of 
hell C is drawn over, striking the bell once. 
The lower contact then strikes N and 
throws bell E in circuit. The armatures 
stay over against the magnet as each suc¬ 
cessive bell is put in circuit, thus keep¬ 
ing the circuit thru lower contacts complete. 
W'hen bell F is rung, the battery circuit 
is broken, and all the armatures tly back. 
Thus the operation is repeated. The gongs 
should have different tones to give a pleas¬ 
ing chime effect, and as many bells can be 
used as desired. 

Contributed by A. G. CORKRAN. 

“HARD RUBBERS BASES FROM 
“VICTROLA RECORDS.” 

Wishing to make a detector and not hav¬ 
ing a suitable base 1 procured a piece of oak 
(any wood will do) and an old phonograph 
record. I cut the wood and record to the 
desired size. 1 then put a thin layer of 
shellac on the wood and prest the piece of 
record on it, and left it for a few hours. 
When it was dry 1 sandpapered the edges 
and polished the composition rubber. 



Do You Want a Hard>Rubber Instrument 
Base? Just Cut a Piece of a “Vlctrola” 
Record and Glue It to a Wooden Sub-Base. 


If tlic above directions are followed very 
neat bases can be made by tlie amateur. 11 
tlie bole in the record does not allow a large 
base to I)e made, cut a circular piece of 
the composition rubber and plug it up. 

Use records that have one side blank. 

Contributed by IIVM.W R. WALLIX. 


SIMPLE AUTOMATIC CIRCUIT 
BREAKER. 

The circuit breaker described below is 
giving efficient service on the switchboard 
in my laboratory. The pieces A, B. C and 
D are brass strips; E, is a soft iron screw 
with two nuts to fasteii/it to the trigger 

C. F is an electro-magnet wound with 
No. 12 silk insulated magnet wire. The 
core of this magnet was obtained from an 
electric bell. The spring G, and the ad¬ 
justing screw are used to regulate the in¬ 
strument. The connections are as shown. 
The breaker is used on 110 volt .\.C. or 

D. C. lighting circuit. When the contact 
A touches the contact B, it is held there 
by the trigger C. /The magnet F is always 
magnetized to a certain extent but an 
overload or short-circuit causes the mag¬ 
net to attract the armature C, releasing the 
contact A, which breaks the circuit. It 
is to be manually reset. 

Contributed by ALGIE RIGGS. 


THE SIMPLEST FLASHLIGHT. 
Merc’s the simplest flashlight one can 
make: flashlight bulb, A, and battery, 



Hats Off to Mr. Peterson—Inventor of the 
“Simplest” Electric Flashlight. Can You 
Beat It? 



In this Circuit-Breaker the Armature 
Normally Holds the Spring “A” Down; an 
Overload Causes the Magnet to Attract 
“E“, Thus Opening the Circuit. 


WALNUT STAIN. 

The following stain is excellently adapted 
to the finishing of wireless and electrical 
cabinets and instruments, and for various 
other wooden articles which is desired to 
have a uniform coloring or finish. 

Prepare a solution of 6 ounces of a 
solution of potassium permanganate, and 6 
ounces of sulfate of magnesia in 2 quarts 
of hot water. The solution is applied with 
a brusli and the application should be re¬ 
peated. In contact with wood the potas¬ 
sium permanganate decomposes, and a last¬ 
ing walnut color results. If small pieces 
of wood are to he thus stained, a very di¬ 
lute bath is prepared according to the 
above description, then the wooden piece.s 
arc immersed and left in the solution for 
from 1 to 5 minutes, according to whctlier 
a lighter or darker color is desired. 

Contributed hv 

ALBERT W. WILSDOX. 


ELECTRIC FURNACE MADE FROM 
PLUMBAGO CRUCIBLE. , 

An interesting and* practical electrical 
furnace can be made of a plumbago crucible 
(used by jewelers) and two gas carbons. 
One of the carbons can be inserted in a 
liole drilled about V//' from the bottom 
of the crucible, and the other held in a 
clamp. But some method must he devised 


and in some cases a strip of brass, B, sold¬ 
ered to the small battery terminal if it is 
not long enough. The lamp bulb is care¬ 
fully soldered to the longer terminal strip. 
The lamp is lighted by holding battery in 
hand and pressing with thumb on strip B. 
A reflector (a nickel-plated thimble will do) 
inav be fixt to the bulb if desired. 

(Contributed by ERWl.X PETERSON. 


to start the arc—that is, to bring the car¬ 
bons together and draw them apart. A 
simple way is to place the crucible on a 
long board, to be used as a lever, fas¬ 
tened to the base by a hinge of leather. 
An interesting experiment can be performed 
by filling the crucible with ground glass 
up to the lower carbon rod. An arc may 
he started between the two gas carbons, 
and this will heat the glass to redness. 
An arc will then be formed with the car¬ 
bon rod and the hot glass as electrodes. 



The eyes should always be shielded from 
the intense light of the arc by dark glasses. 
Contributed by T(JM RIEBE. 
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AMATEURS ! 
ATTENTION!! 

Now that we are for the time 
being, deprived of using our 
Radio outfits, it behooves us to 
become proficient in learning 
the Wireless Codes. Operators 
who know the Code are, and 
will be, in ever rising demand. 
The army and navy need thou¬ 
sands of operators right now. 
Can you qualify? Can you send and receive at the required speed, when your country 
calls you? 

The Radiotone Codegraph is positively the only instrument made that will send such 
an unbelievably close imitation of a high pitch Radio Station, that it has baffled experts. 
The outfit replaces the old-fashioned learner’s outfit, consisting of key and sounder. The 
Radiotone Codegraph comprises our famous Radiotone High Frequency Silent Buzzer, a 
special loud talking receiver with horn, and a key all mounted on a base. Operated on 
one or two dry cells, the phone will emit the characteristic high pitch sound, which while 
not harsh, is heard all over the room. With little trouble you can learn the code correctly 
in 30 days— 

AND THAT IS NOT ALL: 

Connect two of these outfits together for intercommunication work and you and your 
friend five or fifteen blocks distant can converse over a NO. 36 WIRE, so fine that no one 
will see it. Or you can use instead of the wire, a metallic fence and the ground. Or you 
can communicate over your 110 lighting line, using no extra wire, only the ground. Full 
directions how to do this are furnished with the instrument. DEALERS: This is the 20th 
Century instrument that will sell like WILDFIRE. 600 sold in New York in 10 days. Get 
our proposition today! 

Radiotone Codegraph complete as described, each, 

IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS 



Selenium Cells 

Everybodj' has read about 
the experiments of telepho¬ 
tography (sending photo¬ 
graphs over a wire hundreds 
of miles) made by ITofessor 
Korn and others. It is also 
known that if the problem of 
tele-vision is ever solved, the 
selenium cell will play an im¬ 
portant role. At present we 
are the only concern in the 
I'nited States selling these 
cells. They are the most sen¬ 
sitive ones made. 

Better send for a cell to¬ 
day and try making an elec¬ 
tric dog that will follow a 
lamp, or an electric burglar 
alarm. It'.s very instructive 
and great fun. (See Xovcm- 
her, 1916, issue “Electrical 
Experimenter,’’) 

No. FX5I7 Selenium Cell, 

Sidppiiig' Wght. V oz.’ $ 6.00 

IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS 








BOYS! 

Here Are the 
Stars and 
Stripes in All 
Their Glory 


Be t h e first 
one in your 
town to wear 
this patriotic 
I emblem. Think 
! of it: An elec¬ 
trically illumi¬ 
nated bouton¬ 
niere worn in 
the lapel hole 
of your coat. 

It illuminates our Na¬ 
tional Flag in the original 
colors with a brilliant elec¬ 
tric light. Just insert 
Flag ill button-hole of your 
coat, put flashlight case in 
vest or coat pocket and 
every time you press the 
button, the flag in your 
button-hole flashes up with 
a beautiful color effect. 


be 


Illuminated flag, cord and plug (to it (nostace 

connected to any 2 cell flashlight), 


19 cents). 


Illuminated flag, flashlight case and battery, cord and plug, com¬ 
plete as per illustration. $1.10 (postage 15c). 

DEALERS : Write for our proposition today. 

IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS 
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“ELECTRO” TESLA COILS 

This photograph shows a seven (7) inch spark 

Tesla Coil, made by us in our shops for a well-known institution. 
We build hundreds of .special Tesla ( oils for schools, universities, for 
stage purposes, etc. Spark lengths from two inches to fifteen inches 
and over. 

We are known for careful wnrkman.ship and correct designing. The 
Tesla Coil, shown above (7" spark), witliout condenser.s nr spark gap, 
sells for <^10.00, t Send for our (luotations for special coils. 


THE ELECTRO IMPORTING CO. 
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No. HK 1800 


The ^‘Electro” Radiotone 

HIGH FREQUENCY SILENT TEST BUZZER 

The RADIOTONE Is NOT a mere test buzzer, 
It Is infinitely more. .Mr. H. Cernsback who de¬ 
signed this Instrnnient labored incessantly to 
produce an Instrument which would imitate the 
sound of a hich power Wireless station as heard 
In a set of phones. Tliis actually has been 
achieved In the KADIOTO.NE. This instrument 
gives a wonderful high pitciied MUSICAL NOTE 
In the receivers, inipossil)le to obtain with the 
ordinary test buzzer. The RADIOTONE is built 
along entirely new lines; It Is NOT an ordinary 
luizzer, reconstructed in some manner. The 
RADIOTONE has a single fine steel reed vibrat¬ 
ing at a remarkably high speed, adjusted to its 
most efficient frequency at the factory. Hard 
sliver contacts are used to make the instrument 
last practically forever. 

Yes, the RADIOTONE is SILENT. In fact, 
it Is so silent that you must place your ear on 
top of it to hear Its beautiful musical note. 

You will be astounded at the wonderfully clear, 
500 cycle note, sounding sharply in your re¬ 
ceivers, when operated on one dry cell. To learn 
the codes, there is absolutely nothing like it. 
With the radiotone. a key and one dry cell and 
ANY telephone, a fine learner's set is had. Two 
or more such sets in series will afford no end of 
pleasure for intercommunication work. l*articu- 
larly now that we cannot use our Wireless sets, 
the Radiotone is already in wonderful demand. 
All the interesting things as described with our 
Radiotone Codegraph, el.sewliere on this page, 
can be iierfornied with the Radiotone, a key, a 
dry cell and a phone. 

Radiotone as described.each $.90 

IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS 


HERCULES DYNAMO 


The Electro 
Hercules is a 
dynamo gener¬ 
ating 12 Volts, 9 
Amperes (lOU 
Watts) and a 
marvel of elec¬ 
trical or me¬ 
chanical effi¬ 
ciency and sim¬ 
plicity. 


It Is espe- 
?lally designed for lighting and charging storage 
batteries: will run IS twelve volt lamps siniul- 
;aneously. Can also be used as a powerful mo¬ 
tor developing nearly H.I*. Machine is shunt 
wound; size 7 In. high, by 11% in. long and 
C% in. wide. It is the cheapest Dynamo for its 
output on the market. 

No. AGEK 1209. Electric Hercules l>y-C 17 CA 
name ; shipping weight, 40 Ihs. I'rice... 

We carry these machines always in slock and 
can make immediate shipment. 


The “Eleclro” Rheoslal-Regulalor 

(Porcelain Base) 

This lIluBtrallon represents our little current 
rcKUlator widrh Is uscil evro'where to regulale 
battery current. It will prevent the burning out 
j)f your batt« r>- lamps, or will regulate the speed 
of your small motors, and scores of other uses. 

It makes an excellent automobile lamp dimmer, 
where It can be used to cmh down the glare of the 
headlights. Thi.s hllle Instniment Is Impossible 
to get nut of onler. It is constructed ENTIRELY 
OF PORCELAIN, metal and hard rubber. 

Tho resistance of oiir Ilhe«o8tat Is 10 ohms, the 
rapacity 3 a>npert*s ermtlnually. size Is 4 Inches tn 
diameter: thickness of porcelain base is 13/16 ins. 
No. FK5000 Rheostat Regulator. Trice C AH 
Shipping weight. 2 lbs. 

IMMEOIATE SHIPMENTS 


No. FK 5000 


‘Electro” Pony Receiver 


Our Pony receiver Is 
without doul)l the best 
article for the money 
to-day. 

Points of superiority; 

Hard rubber composi¬ 
tion shell beautifully 
jiollshed. Powerful per¬ 
manent steel magnet, 

.soft Iron core, fibre coil 
heads, very thin dia- 
phraffni. bras.s post.s in¬ 
side. Hanger can be un¬ 
screwed and receiver 
will then fit our No. 

AXS077 headbands. 

SOME USES.— For 
all telephone work. 

Also for making the 
small testing outfits for repair men In cir¬ 
cuit with only one dry cell or flashlight bat¬ 
tery. When connected in parallel with your 
house telephone receiver, you have a double 
receiver, an invaluable acquisition to those 
who phone in noisy places or to people hard 
of hearing. It can also be used for wireless 
though its low resistance won't permit of 
such good results as a higher resistance 
phone. 

Thia receiver Is single pole: 2*4x1% Inches: wgt 
4 oz.: resistance. 75 ohms. IF TWO OF THESE 
receivers are r.SED, IT LS POSSIBLE TO 
SPEAK AT A DIST.\N<'E OF 1.50 FEET WITH¬ 
OUT USING RATTERIES. ONE WIRE BEI.NG 
SUFFICIENT IF GROUND IS USED CA 

No. EKI024 Pony Receiver. 75 n bms ..., 

IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS 


No. EK 1024 


BINDING POSTS 


No. B-31 

Each $0.12 
Shipping 
Weight 
I lb. per 12. 


No. B-27 
Each $0.07 
Shipping 
Weight 
1 lb. per 12. 


No. B-25 
Each $0.12 
Shipping 
Weight 
1 lb. r^er 12. 


No. B-8 

Each $0.08 
Shipping 
Weight 
1 lb. per 12. 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS 


No. B-2 
Each $0.15 
Shipping 
Weight 

2 lbs. per daz. 

These binding posts are furnished either nickel plated or gold lacquered, 
of first quality brass ; holes are accurately bored, well fitting set screws, and highly polished. 
Rach post is furnished with a % in, machine screw and washer (not shown in illustrations). 
Engravings are full size. 


No. B-7 

Each $0.10 

Shipping 
Weight 
2 lbs. per 12. 
They are made 


The Lives! Catalog in America 


Our big, new electrical cyclopedia Xo. IS is waiting for 
you. Positively the most complete Wireless and elec¬ 
trical catalog in print today. 200 Big Pages, 600 
illustrations, 500 instruments and apparatus, etc. 

Big “Treatise on Wireless Telegraphy.” 20 FREE 
coupons for your 160-page FREE Wireless Course 
in 20 lessons. FREE Cyclopedia No. IS measures 
7x5 W’eight lb. Biautiful stiff covers. 

“THE LIVEST CATALOG IN AMERICA 

Now before you turn this page write your 
name and address on margin below, cut or 
tear out. enclo.se 6 cts. stamps to cover 
mail charges, and the ('yclopedia is 
yours by return mail, 

THF. ELECTRO IMPORTING CO. 

231 Fullon Street, New York City, 


11 FULTON ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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A NOISELESS “ALARM” CLOCK. 

By K. M. Coggeshall. 

Have you ever stopt to wonder what 
3 'our friend in the next room thinks when 
your discordant alarm clock rings each 
morning? Have 3 -ou ever wisht you had 


some method of waking yourself without 
disturbing your neighbors? Perhaps you 
may arise at five-thirty in the morning while 
the rest of the household do not find 
the necessity of opening their eyes un¬ 
til six-thirt 3 *. Perhaps some one may be 
ill and you wish to awake during the night 
to give him medicine, and 3 'et do not like to 
disturb anyone else who may be asleep. 
Again you may be looking forward to a 
before-dawn start on a fishing expedition 
but out of respect to others \'Ou dislike to 
resort to the alarm clock to awaken 3 'ou. 

To overcome these objections to the or- 
dinar 3 ^ alarm clock, the following apparatus 
was designed to awaken one sleeper with¬ 
out disturbing the rest of the household. 

A box-like, wooden sub-base was built 
as shown in the sketch. In its face a round 
hole was cut and into this was fitted an or- 
dinar 3 ' bicycle spot light. A single pole, 
single throw knife switch was screwed to 
the upper inside surface of the sub-base. 
The lamp was then connected, thru the 
switch, to a batter 3 ^ of sufficient capacit 3 ^ to 
utilize its full candle-power. If the sub¬ 
base is made large enough the battery may 
be enclosed and the entire outfit made com¬ 
pact and portable. 

The bell, as well as the striker, was re¬ 
moved from an alarm clock. A thread 
spool was attached to the alarm winding 
ke 3 - to serve as a drum on which the cord 
to operate the switch was to wind. This 
switching device was very simple. A strong 
cord was attached to the handle of the 
knife switch, brought up thru a hole in tlie 
base and attached to the spool on the wind¬ 
ing ke\\ 

The mechanical operation of this device 
can well be imagined. The apparatus is set 
on the mantel or dresser in the bedroom. 


How an Ordinary Alarm Clock Is Rigged Up 
So as to Close the Lamp Circuit of the “Si¬ 
lent Alarm.“ 

The spot light is then .so adjusted that the 
full power of the light ray will concentrate 
on the face of the sleeper. The alarm 
should be wound and adjusted as usual. 
When the predetermined hour has ar¬ 


rived, the alarm mechanism operates, turn¬ 
ing the drum, thus winding in the cord, 
which in turn closes the switch and lights 
the lamp. All this will be accomplished 
noiselessly. Xo one can sleep with a bright 
beam of light suddenly directed onto tlie 
face. Furthermore, it is im¬ 
possible to snatch a few cat¬ 
naps before getting up with 
this light in the eyes. It is 
therefore imperative that the 
awakened person arise and 
open the controlling switch— 
and once out of bed there is 
little danger of dropping off to 
sleep again. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT FOR 
GUN SIGHTS AT NIGHT. 

As ever 3 ' hunter knows, it is 
extremeh' difficult to aim cor- 
recth" at night, even tho the 
game can be seen, for the sim¬ 
ple reason that the gun sights 
on the barrel cannot be ac¬ 
curately viewed. 

The accompan\-ing illustration show's how' 
a small, frosted, flashlight bulb may be 
placed just behind the forward sight, with 
a metallic shield over it, so as not to throw' 
a glare in the gunner’s e 3 'es. It is a simple 
matter to bore a hole in the w'ooden stock 
of the gun with an ordinary carpenter’s 
brace and bit, in w'hich to mount a cell or 
two from a flashlight battery, the size of 
these individual cellsbeing about lM"x7/16" 
in diameter. Also the cells may be placed in 
a brass or fibre tube secured under the 



A Tiny Electric Light Fixt Just Back of the 
Forward Sight Proves a Boon to the Hunter 
at Night. 


fore-arm section of the gun frame. A 
switch, of unobtrusive proportions, will 
serve to light the lamp bulb when wanted. 


GOOD INK FORMULAE. 

These two formulae obtained thru orig¬ 
inal experiments, have been found to pro¬ 
duce excellent inks. The ingredients are 
easily obtained and at little expense. Rain 
water ma 3 * be used in place of distilled 
water thus removing the need of^ having 
any chemical apparatus. The resulting inks 
are each of a beautiful color, make a per¬ 
manent record, flow easily, and do not 
corrode the pens. The blue ink can be 
used successfully and safely in the most 
delicate of fountain pens. 

Blue Ink: Dissolve one ounce of soluble 
Prussian blue in one quart of cold dis¬ 
tilled (rain) water. Add to this solution, 
5 grams of oxalic acid. Then filter the 
solution thru filter or blotting paper. 

Black Ink: Dissolve one ounce of ex¬ 
tract of logAvood in one quart of boiling 
water. When cold, add one-fourth ounce 
of potassium bichromate and one gram of 
sodium carbonate. The addition of one- 
fourth ounce of Prussian blue improves the 
solution. This ink will cost about 5 cents. 

Contributed hv 

CLARENCE S. LEVINE. 

STATIC EXPERIMENTS WITH 
LAMP BULB. 

Materials needed—1 or more burned-out 
electric light bulbs. 



Did You Ever Hear of a “Silent” Alarm Clock?—Well, 
Here’s One. It Awakens You by Flashing a Beam of 
Light on Your Face. Try It. 


3e// 

c/ccA y Iremoreif 


Jlarrrf Acy 

nyf/i spoof 



Smaff spot f/gAf socAos 
useP on n/cgc/e 


pjo/r ofspof 
//g/jf @ 


Experiment—Take the bulb and hold 
it near a rapidly moving belt, connected 
w'ith machiner 3 ^ w'hich is not grounded. 
Hold the brass end of the bulb close to the 



Hold an Incandescent Lamp Bulb Near a 
Rapidly Moving Belt—Usually Sufficient 
Static Electricity Will Pass to Charge the 
Lamp as a Condenser. It Will Give Power¬ 
ful Shocks. 

belt and sparks will usually jump from the 
belt to the brass cap. 

Charge in this manner for about five min¬ 
utes, then take it aw'ay. Offer it to some¬ 
one, holding the bulb by the glass end al¬ 
ways. When the person goes to touch the 
brass end a nice hot spark w’ill jump to 
him, giving a considerable shock. 

Contributed b 3 ' R. G. DEVANEY. 

KNICK-KNACKS FOR 
“RADIO-BUGS.” 

By placing one of the E. I. Co.’s load¬ 
ing coils against the end of a small loose 
coupler, I have been able to catch stations, 
using up to 6,000 meters, this being done 
w'ithout additional inductance in the sec- 
ondar 3 *, built for onh’ 800 meters. 

!Most loose couplers have the primar\' 
tube placed in grooves cut in the heads and 
by turning it, a new' surface is obtained 
for the slider. Clean the path of the 
slider occasionall 3 ’’ w'ith a rubber pencil or 
ink eraser. 

Use Solderall on the next loose coupler 
3 'OU build and 3 'OU will use no other. 

Contributed b\' AS.A. S, KELLER. 

AUTOMATIC LIGHT SWITCH FOR 
CLOSETS. 

Herewith is a drawing of a little device 
I made from scrap materials and which 
has proved very efficient. 

It is intended to automaticalb^ close an 
electrical circuit on opening the door of 
a dark closet or unlighted room, and by 



A Reliable Automatic Switch for Closet 
Light. When Door Opens the Switch Rod Is 
Moved Forward by the Spiral Spring as Be¬ 
comes Evident, and Vice-versa. 

means of a small battery and lamp illum¬ 
inate the interior. 

As the illustration shows, the materials 
and construction are exceedingly simple. 
Contributed b 3 ' H. W. W.ALTER. 
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Experimental Chemistry 

By albi:rt \v. wilsdon 

Thirteenth Besson 


ACIDS, BASES AND SALTS. 

{Continued) 

A S slated in tlic jirevioiis installment, 
the hasieity of acids are determined 
hy the nnmher of hydrogen atoms 
^ I rejilaceablc l)y a metal 1 in its 
molecule. Thus: Afono-liasic acids 
contain one hydrogen atom, as Hydro- 



Results. 

chlorie acid [HCl], from which only one 
replacement is possible. Di-basic acids 
contain two hydrogen atoms, as, Snifuric 
acid [HsSOi], from which two replace¬ 
ments are possible. Tri-liasic acids contain 
three hydrogen atoms, as Phosphoric acid 
[HaPOi), from which three replacements 
are possible. Tetra-hasic acids contain four 
hydrogen atoms, as, Normal Silicic acid 
[ILSiOi]. [Note; Normal Silicic acid 
readily parts with half of its water, leaving 
HsSiO^j, also called Silicic Acid], from 
which four replacements are possible. 
Pcnta-basic acids contain five hydrogen 
atoms, as Periodic acid [H5IO0I, from 
which five replacements are possible. 

The higher tlie basicity of the acid the 
greater the variety of salts it can yield. 

If we take the base Potassium Hydroxid 
to illustrate the replacement of the hydro¬ 
gen of the acids, we find that Nitric acid 
or Hydrochloric acid can form but one 
salt with Potassium Hydroxid, the reac- 
tion.s being:— 

KOII -t- HNO3 = KNO3 H- HoO 

potassium Potassium Water 

Hydroxid Nitric Acid Nitrat 

and 

KOI I + HCl = KCI + H ,0 
Potassiuni Hydrochloric Potassium Water 

Hydroxid Acid Chlorid 

Other acids have the power to form two 
or more salts with the same ba.se. 

If only half the rinantily of base that is 
required to neutralize the acid is added, 

half the acid remains unchanged, and on 
evaporating the solution, the excess acid 
will pass off. If only half the quantity of 
acid that is required to neutralize the base 
is added, half the base will remain un¬ 
changed. Sulfuric acid [HsSOi] has been 
found to have the power to form two salts 
with Potassium Hydroxid (KOHj, in one 
of which there is twice the amount of the 
metal as in the other. The reactions being: 


KOII 

4 - n=so. : 

= KHSO, 

-1- 

HoO 

Poi.nssium Sulfuric 

Hydroxid Acid 

and again:— 

Pot.nssium 
[acid] Sulfate 

Water 

2KOII 

4- Th-sn, 

^ K.,SO, 

4- 

H,0 

rolassiurn 

Ilydro.xid 

Sulfuric 

Acid 

Potassium 

Sulfate 


Water 


If to a certain quantity of Sulfuric acid 
only half the quantity of Potassium Hy¬ 
droxid that is required to neutralize it is 
added, tlic first reaction takes place: hut 
if twice as much Potassium Hydroxid is 


iiscfl, the second takes place. An acid of 
thi.s^kind can, further, form one salt with 
two bases, in which one metal is sub¬ 
stituted for one of the hydrogen atoms of 
the acid and a second metal for the other. 

As aforementioned, in the molecule of 
Hydrochloric acid lilCl] as in Nitric acid 
[llNOd, tlicre is hut one atom of liydri*- 
gcn. If, therefore, the act of neutraliza¬ 
tion takes i)lace in each molecule it is com¬ 
plete, and the salt is known as a neutral or 
normal salt. In Sulfuric acid (H 2 SO 4 ] 
there are two atoms of hydrogen in each 
molecule, and cither one or both of these 
atoms may he replaced. If only one is re¬ 
placed a salt having the general formula, 
MHSOj, is obtained. Tliis is still an acid, 
while it is also partly a salt. This is known 
as an Acid Salt. 

It may he difficult for some readers to 
associate tlie names Monobasic, Dibasic, 
Trihasic, Tctrahasic, etc., with the basicity 
of the acid.s, but as these names represent 



Method of Pouring Small Quantities of Acid 
onto a Glass Rod so That They Drop into a 
Beaker or Other Dish Easily. 


the mimhcr of hydrogen atoms in the mole¬ 
cule, it may he well to memorize the fol¬ 
lowing: 



Correct Manner in Which to Place “Evap¬ 
orating Dish,“ Wire Gauze and Bunsen 
Burner. 


Mono — 

means one 

Di— 

“ two 

Tri- 

“ three 

Tel ra — 

“ four 

Penta — 

“ five 


Thus, when speaking on monobasic acids, 
hy reniemhering that mono— means one. 
and when associated with the basicity of 
an acid, mono— meaning one. and the 
basicity licing the mimher of hydrogen 
atoms, we can tluis see that monobasic 
means one hydrogen atom. 


ICXPERIMENT NO. .M— 

[lave two small-Iipt beakers, or two test 
tubes, one of wliicli will contain 10 cc. 
of a solution of Sodium Hydroxid [NaOH] 
and the other an equal <inamity of Hydro¬ 
chloric acid IHC'l). Pour 5 cc. of the 


Sodium Hydroxid solution in an cvai)orat- 
iiig dish, and immerse in it a piece of bine 
litmus paper, allowing it to remain in the 
solution. f*our small quantities of Hy<lro- 
cliloric acid from the beaker onto a glass 
rod, allowing it to drop into the evaporat¬ 
ing dish, in the manner .shown hy I'ig. f/), 
stirring the mixture. 

It will he noticed that the litmus paper 
will probably turn red, owing to the fact 
that the solution has too much acid con¬ 
tained in it. If such is the case, add a 
little more Sodium Hydroxid, by allow¬ 
ing to drop from a stirring rod in the 
same manner as described for the acid. If 
too much of the Hydroxid is added the 
litmus paper might again turn to a bine 
color, and if this happens, add a little more 
of the acid, drop hy drop, till the liquid 
becomes neutral to the litmus paper. It 
may he necessary to keep adding either the 
Acid or the Hydroxid. [ntrodiice another 
piece of red litmus When you think the 
solution is neutral, and if it is unafTected, 
immerse another piece of blue litmus paper 
in it, and then if the solution does not 
affect cither the red or bine paper it is 
neutral. If the solution is nut clear after 
it has been neutralized, filter it, and throw 
away all hut about 15 cc. of it. 

Place the 15 cc. of the solution obtained 
into an evaporating dish, and place on 
cither a piece of fine meshed iron gauze 
or a piece of asbestos pad, as shown in 
Fig. 67. Apply a light to the Bunsen 
burner under the evaporating dish, and al¬ 
low the liquid to evaporate [boil] till a 

\yhite solid is formed, or in other words 
till all the water has been driven from 
the original solution. 

The equation of the reaction which took 
place between the Sodium Hydroxid and 
the Hydrochloric acid when neutralized 
was:— 

NaOH + HCl = NaCI + H.O 
Sodium Hydrochloric Sodium Water 

Hydroxid Acid Chlorid 

We perceive from this equation, that the 

hydrochloric acid no longer is contained 
in the solution, and tliat the Sodium [Na] 
of the base exchanged, or replaced the 
hydrogen of the acid, forming a salt and 
water. 

EXPERIMENT NO. 55— 

In tlie same manner as described in the 



If Two or More Liquids Which Have Differ¬ 
ent Densities and Will Not Mix Are Poured 
Into a Jar, They Will Come to Rest In the 
Order of Their Densities, with the Surfaces 
of Each Separating Them Horizontally. 
Mercury, Water, Oil and Alcohol, When 
Poured in n Test Tube, WIN Come to Rest 
In the Order Named. 


preceding experiment, prepare a solution 
of both I\)tassium Hydroxid and Hydro- 
{Continued on t^iuie 127) 
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Under this heading ^ we ^ will publish every 
month useful information^ in Mechanics, Elec¬ 
tricity and Chemistry. We shall be pleased, of 
course, to have our readers send us any recipes, 
formulas, wrinkles, new ideas, etc., useful to the 
experimenter, which will be duly paid for, upon 
publication, if acceptable. 


FREEZING MIXTURES. 

When ice or snow are not to be had and 
for those of us who do not have an up-to- 
date laboratory that is provided with 
agencies of cooling power, I am sure the 
following mi.xtures will prove most con¬ 
venient. 

1. Nitrat of ammonia, carbonat of soda 
and water, equal parts by weight; the ther¬ 
mometer sinks 57®. 

2. Phostate of soda, 9 parts; nitrat of 
ammonia, 6 parts: dilute nitric acid (acid 
1 part, water 2 parts), 4 parts. Reduces 
the temperature from 50® to 21°. 

3. Sal-ammoniac, 5 parts: nitrat of pot¬ 
ash, 5 parts; sulfate of soda, 8 parts: 
water, 16 parts. Reduces the temperature 
46® or from 70® to 24®. This latter is ver>’ 
cheap and easily procured. 

If you have ice and wish to reduce the 
temperature still further, use the follow- 
ing: _ 

1. Finely pounded ice, 2 parts; salt, 1 
part. This is a very common recipe. 

2. Finely pounded ice, 2 parts; crystal¬ 
lized chlorid of calcium, 3 parts. 

3. Finely pounded ice. 7 parts; dilute 
nitric acid, 4 parts. This reduces the tem¬ 
perature from 32® to 30®. The tempera¬ 
tures given are Fahrenheit. The materials 
should be kept as cool as possible. 

Contributed b}* MIX.\RD ROTE. 


SOLUTION FOR MAKING WORK 
TABLE IMPERVIOUS TO ACID 
AND ALKALI SOLUTIONS. 

Doubtless, many experimenters, especially 
those working with the various chemical 
reagents, desire some coating for the work 
table that is impervious to both acid and 
alkali solutions. The writer has used the 
following method in his lahorator>' with 
decided success, and heartily recommends 
it to those who desire a similar formula. 

Two solutions are to be made: 

Solution 1. Iron sulfate. 4 parts: copper 
sulfate. 4 parts; potassium permanganate, 
8 parts; water, 100 parts. 

Solution 2. Aniline, 12 parts; hj’dro- 
chloric acid. IS parts: water. 1(X) parts, or 
aniline hydrochlorat, 15 parts: water, 100 
parts. 

Apply two coats of solution Xo. 1, while 
hot, applying the second coat as soon as the 
first has dried, .^fter solution Xo. 1 has 
dried, the excess of solution which has 
dried upon the surface of the wood is 
thoroly rubbed off before the application 
of solution Xo. 2. 

Xcxt, two coats of solution Xo. 2 are 
applied, and the wood permitted to dry 
thoroly. The black color does not appear 
at once, but requires a few hours before 
turning to a rich ebony-black color. Later 
a coat of raw linseed oil is to be applied 
with a cloth. 


RECIPES FOR KILLING FLIES. 

The United States Government makes 
the following suggestion for the destruc¬ 
tion of house flies: Formaldehyde and 
sodium salicylate are the two best fly poi¬ 
sons. Both are superior to arsenic. They 
have their advantages for household use. 
They are not a poison to children ; they are 
convenient to handle; their dilutions are 
simple, and they attract the flies. 

Preparation of Solutions: —A formalde¬ 
hyde solution of approximately the cor¬ 
rect strength may be made by adding 3 
teaspoonfuls of the concentrated formalde¬ 
hyde solution, commercially known as for¬ 
malin. to a pint of water. Similarly, the 
proper concentration of sodium salicylate 
may be obtained by dissolving 3 teaspoon¬ 
fuls of the pure chemical (a powder) to 
a pint of water. 

A container such as shown below has 
been found convenient for automatically 
keeping the solution always available for 
flies to drink. An ordinary, thin-walled 
drinking glass is filled or partially filled 
with the solution. A saucer, or small plate, 
in which is placed a piece of u'hitc blot¬ 
ting paper cut the size of the dish, is put 
bottom up over the glass. The whole is 
then quickly inverted, a match placed under 
the edge of the glass, and the container is 



by the U. S. Government, Should Prove 
Particularly Valuable. 

ready for use. As the solution dries out 
of the saucer the liquid seal at the edge of 
the glass is broken and more liquid flows 
into the lower receptacle. Thus the paper 
is always kept moist. 

Other Simple Preventives: —Any odor 
pleasing to man is offensive to the fly and 
vice versa, and will drive them away. 

Take five cents’ worth of oil of lavender, 
mix it with the same quantity of water, 
put it in a common glass atomizer and 
spray it around the rooms where flies are. 
In the dining-room spray it lavishly even 
on the table linen. The odor is very dis¬ 
agreeable to flies but refreshing to most 
people. 

Geranium, mignonette, heliotrope and 
white clover are offensive to flies. They 
especially dislike the odor of honeysuckle 
and hop blossoms. 

According to a French scientist, flies have 
intense hatred for the color blue. Rooms 
decorated in blue zeill help to keep out the 
flies. 

Mix together one tablespoonful of cream, 
one of ground black pepper and one of 
brown sugar. This mixture is poisonous 


The tables are cleaned very easily by 
washing with water or suds after any work 
is finished, and the application of another 
coat of oil puts them in excellent order 
for another experiment. 

Contributed bv 

ALBERT W. WILSDOX. 


to flies. Put in a saucer, darken the room 
except one window and in that set the 
saucer. 

To clear the house of flies, bum pyre- 
thrum powder. This stupefies the flies, but 
they must be SWEPT UP and BURNED. 

Reccipcs for Stables, Barns and Out-of- 
doors: —Borax is especially valuable around 
farms and out-of-doors. One pound of 
borax to tw'elve bushels of manure will 
be found desirable as a poison without in¬ 
juring its manurial qualities on farm stock. 
Scatter the bora.x over the manure and 
sprinkle with water. 

Lye. chlorid of lime, or copperas (sul¬ 
fate of iron) dissolved in water, crude car¬ 
bolic acid, or any kind of disinfectant ma}' 
be used in vaults. 


HEKTOGRAPHS. 

What are they, do 3 -ou ask? The Cen- 
tur>" Dictionary defines it as follow s: “.'K 
copying process in w'hich the waiting or 
drawing to be copied is made on smooth 
paper in aniline ink, and is then prest 
upon a slab coated with gelatin, to w’hich a 
part of the ink is thus transferred, and 
from which a number of duplicate impres¬ 
sions can be made; also, the special ap¬ 
pliances, collectively, by means of which 
this is done.” The chance, how^ever, is 
that you do not want any definition, but 
might like some directions for simplifying 
the process, which some teachers and stu¬ 
dents who want a number of copies of text 
ot draw'ing, are using successfully. Agree¬ 
able to this contingency*, we have: 

Receipt Xo. 1.—Soak an ounce of fish 
glue in cold water. Drain off the w^ater: 
put the softened glue into a double boiler 
and melt it. but do not bring it to a boil. 
Obtain six ounces of glycerin, warm it and 
add it to the melted glue. Add a few* 
drops of carbolic acid. Mix thoroly and 
pour into your pan. .A caramel pan is best. 

Receipt Xo. 2.—Add 3 ounces of water 
to 1*2 ounces of white glue. Heat in a 
double boiler until glue is melted. Then 
add six ounces glycerin and pour into pan. 
If too hard, add glycerin. If too soft, 
add glue. 

Receipt Xo. 3.—Dissolve 4 ounces of 
gelatin in one pint of cold water; then add 
one pint of glycerin. Pour into a double 
boiler, and w’hen it comes to a boil pour 
into your pan. 

If bubbles appear on the surface, gently 
draw an edge of a sheet of w*riting paper 
over the surface before it cools. This will 
remove them. 

General directions for use.—Use noth¬ 
ing but unglazed paper, which can be pur¬ 
chased at any store where typewriter paper 
is sold. In ordering, be sure to state that 
you wdsh to use it for hektography. 

Use hektograph ink and a coarse stub 
pen. See that every stroke of the pen 
leaves a metallic luster when dry, else the 
work will not take. 

When the ink is dr>% lay the face of the 
sheet W’hich you have written or drawm, 
down on the hektograph; press gently over 
the whole surface with the hand or soft 
cloth. After from two to five minutes (ac¬ 
cording to how^ many copies are desired) 
gently peel the paper off. 

From the impression thus made, repro¬ 
duce all the copies desired, laying one sheet 
on the hektograph at a time. 

Hektograph ink all prepared may be 
bought, or your druggist will put it up 
for you. The following is the receipt: 

Ink—Dissolve one dram of purple aniline 
in one ounce of w’ater. 

The hektograph solves the supplemen¬ 
tary reading question. Each teacher, or any 
one who desires a number of copies of any 
text or drawing, can thus prepare as many 
as needed, at a very small cost. 

Contributed by F. H. SWEET. 
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Onr Anialt-nr Laboialory C'onlcst is opcMi lo all rcailcr>, whether subscribers or not. 'Ihe photos are juilged for hesl arranj^ement an*! efficiency 
of the apparaliis. To increase the interest of this deparlnient we make it a rule n<it to publish photos of apparatus unaeefunpanie<l by that of the owner. iJark 
()hotos jireferreil to liRht toned ones. W'e pay each mouth $3.00 prize for the best photo. Make your description brief and use only one side of the sheet. 
Adilress the lalitor, ’'\\'ith the Amateurs” Dept. 


AMATEUR RADIO STATION 
CONTEST 
Monthly Prize, $3.00. 

This month’s prize-winner. 

CEDRIC E. HART^S EXCELLENT 
RADIO OUTFIT. 

The switch panel and cabinet, etc., shown 
in the accompanying photo have all been 



Cedric E. Hart^s Radio Station at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, with Which He Obtained Highly 
Efficient Results. 

designed and built by myself, and with this 
cabinet I have no difficulty in receiving ad 
of the coast stations and the 
amateurs within a fair distance 
of here. I also hear Guam, 

Honolulu, Alaska, Panama, etc., 
quite regularly. 1 have a license 
and my call is 6SL. !My receiv¬ 
ing set comprises the following: 

Navy 'phones, Blitzen tuner, 

Blitzen variable, Clapp-Eastham 
tubular fixt condenser, Turney 
variable condcn.ser, and an 
Audion cabinet. 

My transmitting outfit com¬ 
prises a IK.W. Thordarson 
transformer. K.B. preventer, 
commercial key, home-made con¬ 
denser, Ilalcnn rotary spark gap, 
home-made Telefiniken type os¬ 
cillation transformer and a 
Blitzen hot-wire meter. The 
switches on the jianel control the 
transformer, power, meter, condenser and 
inductance. 

This set, so far, has proven very efficient 
and, being as the panel has not been com¬ 
pleted two weeks yet, T think that Evans¬ 
ton, Wyo., is a pretty good distance to 
transmit for the short time I have had it. 
Here’s wishing the Experimf.ntkk prosperi¬ 
ty in its chosen path. 

CEDRIC E. HART. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 


H. L. SCOTT TO RENEW HIS 
RADIO ACTIVITIES. 

Just recently 1 bought a copy of Thk 
Electrical Experimenter, the January 
number, and on reading it thru it has 
brought back pleasant memories of the 


THE MONTANA WIRELESS 
STATION OF HOWARD PASCOE. 

I oiler herewith a photograph of “The 
Montana Wireless Station” which consists 
of I K.W. Packard transformer, rim on 
(110 volts A.C.) and a stationary spark 
gap. 

The receiving set consists of a loose 
coupler designed to receive up to 20,000 
meters and a loading coil for 4,(XK) meters. 

One (type Dj receiving set of Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Co. make which has 
a range of 2,000 to 4,U00 meters or more. 
One pair of E. I. Co. Republic receivers, 
Standard wave meter, silicon and Audion 
detectors (Type R J 9). 

With this receiving set I am able to hear 
all the coast stations such as NPE, XPC, 
and the amateurs 7ZC, 7jN and many 
others. 

I have a little sub-station up in the moun¬ 
tains, 6,355 feet above sea-level. All my 
wiring is run in conduit. On account of 
the small space, the station had to be pho¬ 
tographed twice. 

I read The Electrical E.xperimenter. 
It is a fine magazine for the “W'ireless 
Bugs.” I will be glad to correspond or 
exchange photos of my station with other 
amateurs. 

HOWARD PASCOE. 
Butte, Montana (1129 East Galena) 


ATTENTION!!! 

Has your station photo appeared in 
“The Electrical Experimenter"? 

I Why not purchase the electrotype 
I and have some “real" stationery 
I printed with your station picture I 
I on it? All of the ‘‘regular radio- | 
I bugs” are doing it. | 

.. IIMMItlllMllltIMIIIItlllllllllKItll'IIIIMIIIIIIIKIItMItllUllia 


days when 1 operated my .station. Jn fact 
it has thrilled me so much that ! am go¬ 
ing to renew my operations with the old 
vigor. (Xot until after the ii’ar — fid.) 

It was wlicn 1 lived at 158 Hamilton 
Street, East Providence, K.I., in 1909 and 
1910, tliat I had my best outfit. About that 



Herbert L, Scott and His Radio Outfit, Which 
Has Done Good Work, 


time I believe T bought a detector from the 
Electro Importing Co. 

I am sending you a photo of my appa¬ 
ratus I used in 1910, which I still have in 
storage. I hope you will find space in the 
columns of your magazine to reproduce 
i/^his photo. For sending 1 used a three 
inch t spark coil, run by six V. 60 A.11. 
storage batteries. The coil may be seen be¬ 
hind the loose conj)ler on the table; over 
the coil on the board is a plate glass con¬ 
denser ; above that is the spark gap and 
then the heli.x : to the right is an anchor gap. 

The sending key may be seen on 
the extreme right of the table; 
the contact points are two dimes. 

For receiving I had a loose 
coupler of my own make, a 
^Inrdock tuning coil and a de¬ 
tector stand in which I used sili¬ 
con, together with a pair of 3,000 
ohm receivers, potentiometer, 
fixt condenser and ^Iassie sealed- 
point electrolytic detector with 
double pole switch to throw in 
either system. I have heard Key 
W^est with this station. 

HERBERT L. SCOTT. 
Bnekstone, Mass. 

(/]</ radio men should read 
the notire in Radio Def^tX and 
on offosite fage — Ed.) 


“NO MORE ‘E.E.’” 
savs the newsdealer. “Al! sold out!" Did 
he tell YOU so last time? MORAL: 
.\sk him to order a cop> for you every 
montli. Costs you nothing to do so. The 
tremendous Cv^st of paucr docs not allow 
excess printing, so we furnish dealers only 
witli a sufficient amount of copies to supply 
their regular' enstome-s. If yon arc one, 
he sure to tel onr newsdealer so. and give 
him your nam ai d address, so he’ll notify 
you by postal i.’ yon forget to call. 
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A PROGRESSIVE CHICAGO RADIO 
EXPERIMENTER. 
yiy sending: set included a V E■^V. Blit- 
zcn transmitter with rotary spark gap, op- 



One of the Honor Sets Among Chicago Radio 
Amateurs Was that of Mr. A. R. Gates. Mr. 
Gates Is One of the "Old Guard Boys," Hav¬ 
ing-Been a Reader of "Modern Electrics." 

erated on 110 volts A.C. with a lamp bank 
in series with gap motor. Receiving set is 
result of reading Modern Electrics and 
The Electrical Experimenter for over 
2 y 2 years and is home-made 

The receiving transformer is designed 
for 3,000 meters with two variable con¬ 
densers : one across secondary and one 
shunted across ‘phones. 1 have two crys¬ 
tal detectors, Perron and galena, operated 
with a three point switch. .Also a three 
element vacuum detector for long range 
work. The two D.P.D.T. switches on eacii 


side of .Audion make a complete switch¬ 
over from crystal to Audion apparatus. 
Also to amplify weak signals there is a 
Multi-Audi-Pone and 2,UX) phones. Sta¬ 
tion call 9XV. 

Chicago, 111. ARTHUR R. GATES. 

AMATEUR HEARS SPY RADIO 
CODE. 

Federal authorities hope to locate the 
sender of aerial instructions to German 
spies thru tlie disobedience recently of 
Alalcolm Ronberg, who has (or had) an 
amateur radio plant at his home, 6220 Uni¬ 
versity Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Ronberg failed to obey the government 
mandate to dismantle radio stations. He 
decided to “listen in” before complying. 

There Mas no sound for several minutes, 
then a peculiar unfamiliar call, repeated 
over and over again. Then there foIloAved 
an even stranger grouping of letters, a code 
message. 

Ronberg hurried to the federal building, 
confest he had been listening and turned 
over the message. It Mas sent to federal 
operators at Great Lakes station. They, 
too, failed to decipher it. But the fact that 
Ronberg received it in his small amateur 
station has helped the searchers to trace it. 

Ronberg was thanked, instructed to dis¬ 
mantle his plant by midnight or go to jail, 
and a squad of detectives w^as hurried out 
under orders of John C. Dillon, chief radio 
inspector of Chicago. 

Young chickens treated M'ith electricity 
by a London experimenter grow more rap¬ 
idly than those raised M'ithout treatment. 


DE FOREST GIVES $5,000 TO AMER¬ 
ICAN DEFENSE SOCIETY. 

Dr. Lee de Forest, the M’ireless inventor, 
has offered the American Defense Society 
$5,000 as the nucleus of a preparedness 
fund. 


A RADIO ECHO FROM 
LARCHMONT MANOR, N.Y. 

Herewith is a photo of my radio station. 
The sending set is composed of a 1 inch 
Bull-Dog spark coil, a sending condenser, 
spark gap, key and transformer. In my 
receiving set there are three loading coils, 
two fixt condensers, a double slide loose- 



Clarence de Wftt Rogers. Jr., a Rising Radio 
Student, of Larchmont Manor, N, Y. 


coupler, a silicon detector and a de Forest 
Audion. I have two 1,500 ohm ’phones 
and one 5fX) ohm ’phone. 

CLARE.VCE de WTTT ROGERS, JR. 
Larchmont Manor, X.V. 


Amateur News 


Fort Wayne Radio Association of 
Indiana. 

The Fort Wayne Radio Association of Indiana 
be?:an the New Year with the installation of the 
following new officers: G. Carter. President: R. 
Parvin. Vice-president; D. W. May. i>ecretary and 
F. Hall. Treasurer. 

We have had some very successful meetings 
during the winter months. Our best^ and most- 
lookt for speeches are given by Mr, Carter, who. 
besides giving good talks, has formulas worked 
out. which enables us to see if we are ge»-^ing 
the most out of our transmitters. '"c 

In an effort to lessen interference, we have a 
"QRM Committee** to report at our meetings every 
two weeks- 

Several of our members have some fine long¬ 
distance work to their credit. They are 9 'P C. 
9 W F. 9 V V, 9 T A. 9 K G an<l 9 V H. 

We will be glad to correspond with other clubs 
so as to exchange ideas. Address communica¬ 
tions to n. W. May (9 U H), 3021 Hoagland 
.■\vcnue. Fort Wayne. Tnd, 

Alpena, Mich., Has a Radio Club. 

The .\1pena Radio Club of .\lpena. Mich., has 
been formed for the advancement of wireless 
telegraphy. Meetings are held every Thursday 
evening .it the borne of the President. 516 State 
Street. The officers are: President,^ W. Pot 
ter; \'ice-president. Hugo Sorenson: .Secretary and 
Treasurer. P. B. .Mger; and Consulting Engineer. 
Mr. J. Mulavey. All commxinications should be 
addrest to the Secretary, P. B. Alger. 119 State 
Street, Alpena. Michigan. 

Allentown. Pa., Radio Men Reorganize. 

The Inter city Radio .\ssociation of .Allentown. 
Pa., organized October 1^1.''. recetitly re- 

org.anized under a new name to he known hence¬ 
forth as The V. M. C. A, Radio Association of 
Allentown. 

The art of field signaling and co<ie receiving 
are now being taught to the members by the Chief 
Operator, ll.irvey Zinger, The following are the 
new officers of the .Association: D. H. Goodling. 
President: St.niion .Nadig. Vice-president: Blair 
Cunningham, Secretary: .Arthur Breisch. Treas¬ 
urer; H.arvey Zlnzer, Chief Operator. Correspond¬ 
ence with similar organizations will be appreciated. 
Address all communications to D. H. Goodling, 
330 N. ALadison .‘Street. .Allentown. Pa. 

Radio Activities in Kansas City, Kansas. 

The K.aw A'alley Radio .Association has been 
formed by the amateurs of this city. The club to 
date has seventeen members with officers as fol¬ 
lows; R.alph Kehm. President; Parker Wiggin. 
A’ice president; Harlow Eppert, .^^ecretary; Joe 
Harlan, Treasurer. 


The chih is progressing rapidly and is certain 
to obtain more members in the near future. -As 
yet we have no set but expect to obtain one 
soon. Regular meetings are held every Thursday 
night at 7:30. All communications should be 
sent to Harlow Eppert. 841 State Avenue, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 

Y. M. C. A. Wireless of Salesburg, Ill., 
Sends Basketball Scores. 

The wireless club of the V. AI. C. A. recently 
sent out the scores of the basketball tournament. 
These .scores were sent out three times a day, at 
the close of each session. 12:00 o*clock noon. 6:00 
o*elock after the afternoon session and at 10:00 
o*clock after the night session. The towns which 


ALL RADIO AMATEURS ! 
I ATTENTION! ! 

I As all of you know the Linited 
I States is now in a state of war with 
I Germany, and as true-blood Amer¬ 
ican citizens, we are, each and 
every one of us, duty bound to obey | 
the mandates of the U. S. Govern- f 
ment officials. The Navy Depart¬ 
ment has been delegated by our | 
President to close all amateur or | 
I experimental radio stations, no | 
1 matter whether equipt for transmit- | 
I ting or receiving, licensed or un- | 
I licensed, and therefore we shall all | 
I have to abide by this decree. | 
whether we like it or not. | 

I Therefore, beginning with the | 
I next issue of “THE ELECTRI- 1 
\ CAL EXPERIMENTER.” we will | 
1 endeavor to feature the Electrical | 
^ Laboratories in preference to any 
radio stations in the awarding of j 
the monthly prize of $3.00 in this I 
department. Now is the time to | 
get busy and freshen up your elec- | 
trical apparatus, and incidentally | 
improve your understanding of | 
electrical matters, which perhaps | 
you have unwittingly slighted to a | 
large degree in your pursuit of | 
radio-telegraphy. Let her go, boys! | 


were connected with Thursday night were Rock 
Island. Peoria. Springfield. Cambridge, Genesee 
and Alonmoutb. 

Roy S. Landon had charge of this work, and 
under his supervision the boys are showing an 
unusual amount of interest. Recently the boys 
received and sent messages to the University of 
Iowa station. 

Worcester Tech. Wireless Club is Busy. 

The Wireless Club of Worcester Tech., elected 
Warren R, Rurgess. T6, of Hyde Park, chief 
operator in charge of the maintenance of the 
Tech, station. Twelve new members were voted 
in and plans were di^cu'^t for a series of talks 
to be given hy Instructor Carleton D. Haigis of 
the physics dejiartnunt on the theory of electric 
waves and other .‘subjects interesting to %vireless 
students. The pre-^ident was empowered to ap¬ 
point a committee to draw up plans of a new an¬ 
tenna to be erected this year. 

Hoboken, N. J., Wireless Amateurs 
Secure Clubrooms. 

The Hudson City Radio .Association has secured 
rooms, at 541 Central .Avenue. Jersey City, where 
they have erected a large aerial and a sensitive 
receiving outfit. Code practise is given every 
night to those who desire it. 

Election of permanent officers was held^ with 
the following results: President. Joseph F. Grece; 
A'icc-president. William Biedenkapp; Financial Sec¬ 
retary. Frank A'. Bremer: Recording Secretary, 
Clarence Afaves; treasurer. AA’illiam S. Davidson. 

All amateurs in llmlson County are invited to 
join the association. .\ddress Clarence Al.avrs. 
Secretary. 90 Ferry Street. Jersey City. N.J., lor 
an application hl.ank. 

Waterbury Radio Club of 
Waterbury, Conn. 

The Waterbury Radio Club was formally organ¬ 
ized recently by 15 local young men who arc in¬ 
terested in wireless teUeraphy. King Sam. the 
Chinese young man who is probably the only Chi¬ 
nese wireless operator in New England, took the 
initiative in handing the local operators together 
and the meeting was held in the wireless room 
at the Roys* Cluh. E. C. Clavin. an inventor and 
a pioneer in wireless telegraphy study, attended 
the meeting and was named as honnrar>' chair¬ 
man. Tlie other officers are Robert AA*. Culhert. 
Ir.. Chairman; Clinton .A. Fitch (operator of the 
Boys’ Club wireless set). Secretary and Treasurer. 
The membership nf the cluh is 15 just now and 
it is planned to increase it to 25 later. 

The publieitv secretary for the club is King 
Sam. He stated that it is tlie purpose of the 
organization "to further advance and foster the art 
of wireless telegrapl y in this city” 
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EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. 

(Co}itintied from f^agc 123) 
cliloric acid, and proceed to neiitrali;je tlieni 
in the s.'iinc manner. After they are neu¬ 
tralized, and after applying ll«o litmus tests, 
j)lace in a clean evaporatinj^ dish and 
evaporate the Sfdntion to dryness. Tlie 
equation for this reaction is practically the 
same except that f'otassium is snhstituted 


TABLE OF VALENCE. 

TARLE NO I. 


Metals and Positive 
Uadicals. 
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As we have been constantly rcferriiipf to metals, 
non-metals, positive radicals and negative railicals, 
the above table is given now, before the study of 
valence is taken up, so that readers may refer 
to it when metallic and non-inetallic elements are 
tnentionetl, 

for the Sodium, a.s:— 

KOH - 4 - nci — KCl 4 - 11,0 

Potassium Hydrochloric Pot.assium \\'ater 
Hydro,\iU Acid Chlorid 

EXPERIMENT XO. 56— 

Dilute 1 part of Sulfuric acid with three 
or four parts of water, and place in a 
smalldipt beaker or test tube as in tlie 
preceding cxjicrimcnts, and neutralize. 
When neutral, filter, and jilace in an evap¬ 
orating dish and evaporate to dryness. 
Either one of the following equations will 
take place:— 

KOH 4- HjSO, = KH.SOi 4- ILO 
Pot.issium Sulfuric Potassium Water 
Hydroxid Acid [Acid] Sulfate 

or 


:?KO_ir 4 - 1L.SO4 = K,so» + ir,o 

Pol.-issium Svilfuric Potassium Water 

Hydroxid Acid Sulfate 

The reasons that two equations of re¬ 
action wliich may take place is more fully 


explained in the ojiening of this article. 

If desired Sodium Sulfate (XasSOi] can 
he prepared in the same manner as above. 

EXPERIMEXT XO. 57«- 

X e 111 r a 1 i z c A m in o n i u m Hydroxid 
IXH.OH) hy the preceding methorls, ati<l 
Xitric Acid jllXCLj. .Make the tests with 
the red and lilue litmus jiapers. Evaporate 
as before. The pro<liict of this neutraliza¬ 
tion cannot he ev.iporated to complete dry¬ 
ness, owing to the fact that the iiitrat 
breaks up. 

NILOH + UNO., NIHNO 3 q- H..n 

.\nininnium .\itric .TciU Ammonium Water 
Hydroxid Nit rat 

The above salts which were prepared hy 
the neutralization of acids and bases, arc 
soluble salts. 

Salts can also he produced hy the action 
of acids on metals; below are given methods 
of preparing clilorids, sulfats and nitrats. 

EXPERIMEXT XO. 58^ 

Put into a clean test tube about 5 grams 
of zinc and pour over it about 10 cc. of 
dilute hydrochloric acid. It will be re¬ 
membered that this experiment was per¬ 
formed in a previous installment, [Hydro¬ 
gen, Experimental; January, 1917, issue 
Electrical Experimenter). Apply a lighted 
splint to the mouth of the tube and notice 
an}' familiar action. After the action stoi)S 
j)our the liquid upon a filter; then evap¬ 
orate the filtrat (the solution obtained 
after filtering] in an evaporating dish, and 
note what is left. 

The reaction for this experiment is: 

Zn 4- 2HCI ^ ZnCls 4 - H, 

Zinc Hydrochloric Zinc Hydrogen 

Acid Chlorid 

The gas which escapes from the tube is 
hydrogen, and by applying a lighted splint 
to the mouth a slight explosion should be 
caused to occur. The product obtained in 
this experiment is Zinc Chlorid [ZnC'l,]. 

EXPERIMEXT XO. 59— 

Pour about 10 cc. of dilute Sulfuric acicl 
[PLSOj] made hy pouring 3 or 4 cc. of 
strong Sulfuric acid to the 
water, about 10 cc., stirring the 
liquid constantly, and adding 
the acid in small quantities. 
I Never add the water to the 
acid], on about 5 grains of 
scrap iron. It may be neces¬ 
sary to heat the mixture over 
the Bunsen hurncr in order to 
produce better action. After 
the action has proceeded for 
some time remove from the 
flame, and adfl about 5 or 10 cc., 
[after the liquid has been fil¬ 
tered]. After the water lias 
been added to the solution, 
place ill an evaporating dish 
and proceed to evaporate. The 
reaction for this experiment is: 
Fe 4- H,S()i - FeSO, 4" H, 
Iron Sulfuric Ferrous Hydrogen 
Acid Sulfate 

EXPERlMExXT NO. 60-- 
Mix 5 cc. of water with 
about S cc. of Xitric acid 
[HXOt]. Place about 5 grams 
of copper scraps in a test tube 
and add tlie 10 cc. of X^itric 
acid, prepared as above. If ac¬ 
tion does not take place, heat 
gently over a Buiiscn burner. 
.\ deep green solution will 
form, and after the action lias 
stopt, a<ld about 5 or 10 cc. of 
water and slowly evaporate, as 
before. If the evaporation is 
carried to dryness the iiitrat 
w ill break up into the insohihle 
oxid, which will manifest a Mack color. 
To av(u<l this action the Iktuid need not 
he completely twaporated, hut it may 
{Continued on page l.s4) 
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“MAN-HUNTING” WITH THE 
ELECTRIC CALLING 
SYSTEM. 

One, two, three pause <jiic, two — 32 
on the electric calling S}Stem here illus¬ 



trated. It is tlie prince of man-hunters, 
serving as it does to quickly summon any 
particular individual to the nearest tele¬ 
phone. no matter in what part of the plant 
or shop he may he at the nKunent. 

The Electric railing System is primarily 
the operating instrument, which is con¬ 
nected hy wiring to a line of signals con¬ 
sisting of eitlier hells, horns, buzzers, lichts 
or w hatever other electrical de\ ices it is 
desired to use. These signals are dis¬ 
tributed thniout the estahli'-hment in such 
a manner that every foot of Ibu.r-sjiace is 
within the sound radius of at least one 
signal. 

The Calling System has no direct con¬ 
nection with the telephone, hut is usually 
located, for convenience, near tlie tele¬ 
phone central station, within ca'^y reacli 
of the Operator’s hand. The operating in¬ 
strument may, however, he jilaccd any¬ 
where on the circuit. 

Tills System oiierates on a \oIiage of 
cither 110 or 220, .-\. C. or 1). (". It is 
always in service and there arc no bat¬ 
teries to cause 
Irouhle or to 
he recliargcd. 

The consump¬ 
tion of cur¬ 
rent is most 
economical. 

The instru¬ 
ment is made 
in one imivcr- 
s a 1 model, 
whieli has a 
calling cap.'ic- 
ity of 43 
ferenl code 
11 u Ill 1) e r s . 

There is no 
limit to the 
11 u m h e r o f 
signaling device^ which the instruinent will 
control, provided sulticient current is let 
into the line to operate them. 

The si nals arc controlled hy eight small 
lever'i which fonn the number combinations. 
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An Electric Photometer 
(No. 1.21S,<i46; issued to (Clayton 
Laing.) 

This device embodies a clever 
electrically operated photometer for 
use bv photographers in accurately 
calculating the proper exposure for 



magnets to operate a pawl and 
ratchet connecting with the indi¬ 
cating needle in the manner shown, 
and the dial may he marked off in 
any suitable style and colors. The 
device ean be attached to any pool 
table without altering or damaging 
it, and each table pocket is con¬ 
nected up to the electrical score- 
board. 

Electrolytic Gas-Generator 
(No. 1,219,906; issued to Isaac H. 

Levin.) 

Electrolytic apparatus designed to 
produce hydrogen an<l oxygen gases 
by subjecting water containing a 
small quantity of a suitable electro¬ 
lyte, such, for example, as potassium 
hydroxid, sulfuric aci<l, etc., to the 
action of an electric current, which 


loop circuit will have less resistance 
than the antenna circuit, as it is 
closed and practically all of the 
high frequency oscillations produced 
will flow in this circuit. When the 
key is opened, the arc oscillations 
will charge the aerial instead. 

Oscillating-Current Generator 
(No. 1,221,034; issued to Lee de 
Forest.) 

V" 

Ccf/f>g»jter 


any strength of light and any size 
lens opening. The instrument com¬ 
prises a suitable light filter and co¬ 
operating shutters, so that ordinary 
daylight may he properly compared 
with a standard of light incorporated 
5n the photometer. The light stand¬ 
ard is composed of a small electric 
bulb, and a dry battery with suitable 
switch. When equal amounts of 
light penetrate two special trans¬ 
lucent blocks, they appear as one 
block; the two halves of the block 
perfectly balancing, so that natural 
and artificial rays are of equal in¬ 
tensity. 


Antenna for Aeroplanes 
(No. 1,219,550; issued to Walter 
Hahnemann.) 

An improvement in design of 
wireless antennae for aeroplanes 
comprising a bamboo or other mast 

/lOCfiO 

^ J- 





supporting one or more insulated 
flat-top aerials. The “ground” ele¬ 
ment is compensated for by utiliz¬ 
ing the metallic aeroplane structure; 
the “aerial” element being cared 
for by the special antenna here 
shown. The inventor has paid par¬ 
ticular attention to the correct de¬ 
sign of aeroplane antennae, with 
respect to the proper maintenance 
of the stability and operating char¬ 
acteristics of the aeroplane itself 
and claims that the addition of his 
antenna to an aeroplane will not 
cause it to be unbalanced in flight 
or in maneuvering. 

Pool Table Register 
(No 1,220,420; issued to William 
H. Heffley.) . 

An interesting and practical elec- 




An improved method of develop¬ 
ing powerful high frequency oscilla¬ 
tions with a vacuum tube generator 
suitably associated with one or more 
oscillatory circuits. The inventor 
provides an evacuated bulb contain¬ 
ing mercury electrodes, which pro¬ 
duce a mercury vapor arc within 
the bulh. Two cold electrodes 9, 
and 10, are utilized, 9 being water 
cooled, and 10 being a bent hollow 
grid. An oscillating circuit is as¬ 
sociated with the two cold electrodes 
9 and 10. A second oscillatory 
circuit is provided thru inductance 
20, and capacity 21. With this ar¬ 
rangement, the oscillations produced 
in the first oscillatory circuit are 
increased in intensity when the 
period of the second oscillatory cir¬ 
cuit is made equal to that of the 
first. The output or “load” circuit 
comprises ground 24, inductance 22 
and aerial 23. 


A novel invention comprising an 
electrically driven or propelled land- 
torpedo possessing several unique 
features. As shown in the illustra¬ 
tion, the design comprises two sec¬ 
tions; the forward compartment con¬ 
taining the charge of explosives and 
detonating means, while the pivoted 
rear unit contains the electric driv¬ 
ing motor and necessary gears. The 
land-torpedo is dispatched from a 
trench, and is under constant con¬ 
trol of a soldier in the trench. It 
should prove useful in destroying 
barbed wire, and other impediments, 
as when it has reached the desired 
spot, the operator simply pushes an 
electric button which detonates the 
explosive charge in the war-head of 
the lorpcdo, thus destroying the 
obstruction. The torpedo hauls its 
electric feed wires after it, as it 
ambles away from the trench. 

Electric Gas Buoys for Submarine 
Warfare 

(No. 1,222,498; issued to Joseph A. 

Steinmetz.) 


is caused to flow there-thru from 
one electrode to another, both elec¬ 
trodes being submerged in water. 
The solution is decomposed in the 
well-known electrolytic manner, oxy¬ 
gen being liberated at the positive 
electrode and hydrogen at the nega¬ 
tive electrode. This invention re¬ 
lates particularly to an electrolytic 
gas generator in which the liquid 
acted upon is contained in a suitable 
receptacle, having two sets of in¬ 
sulated electrodes entirely indepen¬ 
dent of the receptacle proper. 

Radio Arc Transmitter 
(No. 1,220,072; issued to Louis 
Cohen.) 


Combination Radio Receiver and 
Detector 

(No. 1,219,888; issued to Frank 
W'allberg.) 



tro-mechanical device for register¬ 
ing the results of a g.'une of pool, 
etc., whereby the pool hall as it 
falls into a pocket, closes an elec¬ 
trical contact. This causes a set of 


Instead of iitilizing the “com¬ 
pensation wave” method of radiating 
telegraphic signals by means of a 
radio arc type transmitter, the in¬ 
ventor has developed a novel scheme 
which operates as follows; With 
the Poulsen system, energy is con¬ 
tinuously transmitted, but with this 
arrangement energy is radiated only 
as the dots and dashes are sent out. 
During the “space” periods no cur¬ 
rent is radiated from the aerial, the 
high frequency oscillations being 
shunted thru a variable resistance 
key 8, condenser 5-a and inductance 
2-a, This docs not affect the opera¬ 
tion of the arc and no appreciable 
sparking occurs. When the vari¬ 
able resistance key 8. is closed, the 




An extremely compact “pocket 
wireless set. comprising a tuning 
inductance, crystal detector and tele¬ 
phone receiver, all in the space re¬ 
quired for an ordinary watchcase 
telephone receiver. The telephone 
receiver and detector are connected 
in parallel, and this unit in series 
with the aerial, ground and tuning 
coil. The latter is adjustable by 
means of a switch; the tuning coil 
is wound about the shell of the 
receiver, and the detector is ex¬ 
tremely small, being placed within 
the receiver-magnet chamber as 
shown. The device is held to the 
ear when in use, and the switch 
turned until the signals come in the 
loudest. 

Electric Land-Torpedo 
(No. 1,219,028; issued to Abraham 
Must.) 


Something quite new in the realm 
of war machinery and comprising 
a series of highly charged poisonous 
“gas buoys,” which may be attached 
to the exterior of the submarine, 
and which are held in clamps, elec- 
tro-magnetically controlled from the 
interior of the submarine. The lat¬ 
ter may submerge in proximity to a 
hostile war-ship and release one or 
more of the gas buoys. These float 
to the surface and even tho struck 
by shell-fire, they will proceed to 
liberate a cloud of deadly gas fumes, 
which are supposed to eventually 
overcome the crew of the war-ship. 
The gas buoys may be released and 
immediately cut free, or they may 
be maintained in position by a cable 
as shown, so that they will not 
drift away before their task is fin¬ 
ished. 

Hood for Concealing Telephone 
(No. 1,221,919; issued to Lillian A. 

Strasburger.) 



COPIES OF ANY OF THE ABOVE P.VTENT’S SUPPLIED AT lOc. EACH 


This invention provides a specially 
devised concealing hood for cover 
ing the telephone instruments n 
“My Ladv’s Boudoir,” etc. As 
shown in the illustr.'ition, the device 
comprises a wire frame-work pro¬ 
vided with a spring clip and a doll s 
head. The attachment is suitably 
drapt and at the rear it is pro¬ 
vided with a sliding curtain. To 
use the telephone, it is but ncces 
sary to grasp the skirt of the figure 
and turn the whole outfit around 
180 degrees, when the re.ar curtain 
can he slid sideways and the re¬ 
ceiver moved from the hook. 
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Phoney 

Under this heading are puhlisht electrical or mechanical ideas which 
our clever inventors^ lor reasons hest known to themselves, have as yet 
not patented. We furthermore call attention to our celebrated Phoney 
Patent Olfizz for the relief of all suffering daffy inventors in this country 
as well as for the entire universe. 

We are revolutionizing the Patent business and OFFER YOU THREE 
DOLLARS! $3.00 FOR THE BEST PATENT. If you lake your Phoney 
Patent to Washington, they charge you $20.00 for the initial fee and then 


Patents 

you haven’t a smell of the Patent yet. After they have allowed the Pat¬ 
ent, you must pay another $20.00 as a final lee. Thai's $40.00 ! ! WE 
PAY YOU $3.00 and grant you a Phoney Patent in the bargain, so you 
save $43.00 ! ! When sending in your Phoney Patent application, 

he sure that it is as daffy as a lovesick bat. The daffier, the belter. 
Simple sketches and a short description will help our staff of Phoney 
Patent examiners to issue a Phoney Patent on your ioveotion in a 

jiffy. 


Phoney Patent Offizz 

No. of Uushour. I). T. 

SELF PROPELLED TROLLEY 


To ll'homscz'rr It Mif/Jit Coucert: 

Be it knoued to all iinkiiown and all 
other strapliangers at large, as well as all 
those confined ih solitary confinement 
thruoiit the world, that 1 Salomon Tad- 
cleiis Raphangr o£ the City of Kiislionr 
in the Slate of Deliriiimtrcmens, have de¬ 
vised, designed, designated and developed 
an invention of the most far reaching con- 


all the power and lots to spare besides, 
heing furnished l>v the swaying strapliang- 
ers themselves. The e.xcess power can he 
iiscfi to light the car and charge a stor¬ 
age battery, which in turn may drive the 
car when traftic is light. lUit this is hy 
no means all. By providing all seats with 
a spring attachment, the scaled passengers 
will bump up and down nicely, and 1 found 


tnm drives the motors under the car. 
The motors being geared to tlie axles drive 
the wheels of the car. Tlie car wheels 
being off center, as observed, will give the 
trolley car a pitching motion like a ship 
in a swell. This greatly aids in more effec¬ 
tively swaying and humping the passengers. 
The seated passengers when rising up 
and down on their spring scats operate 



Straphangers All Over the Universe As Well As Trolley Car Magnates Will Rejoice At This New Invention. Not Only Do the Sway¬ 
ing Passengers Now Propel the Car, But They Experience All the Variegated Experiences of a Sea Trip and All for a Nickel. 


sequences to a long suffering traveling pub¬ 
lic. 

it is a well known, altho deplorable fact, 
that the modern trolley car for economic 
reasons of all traction companies are equipt 
witli rather oval as well as “fiat” wheels. 
The tracks too, are of the scenic railway 
type, fashioned after the camel’s back, f. e., 
hill and valley wdth 15 hills and 29 val¬ 
leys to the running yard. These modern 
refinements arc necessary to shake up and 
bump tlie cars vigorously, this action he¬ 
ing required to pack the passengers tightly 
into the car and to jingle tlie passengers* 
nickles, so the latter can be extracted easier 
for the coiuhictor’s rake-off. 

Having in mind these points and know¬ 
ing tliat passengers always sway to and 
fro in all our trolleys in a truly alarming 
manner, I conceived the brilliant idea of 
utilizing ibis prodigious ciicrg^q now going 
to waste. In my researches 1 quickly found, 
that if you start the car on an incline, 
no further poiocr is required to propel it, 


this to be far more pleasing than being 
bumped up and down on bard scats, it 
is also vciy^ healthy, for •the digestion is 
greatly improved, especially after heavy 
meals. It will “settle” the heartiest meal 
wonderfully. If the public comes to rea¬ 
lize this it will patronize my new self- 
propelling trolley in a manner undreamt 
of hy the most voracious traction com¬ 
pany shareholder. Xo power house nor 
trolley wires being reciuired, the company 
will make enormous profits, and it will 
be able to issue a package of chewing gum 
and 10 trading stamps free with every 
nickel ride. 

Referring to the patent drawing we find 
that I is the strap on which the strap¬ 
hanger navigates. Every' time he sways lie 
exerts a pull of about 150 lbs. on the strap, 
and by means of a pawd and ratcliet ar- 
rangciTient mounted on a eommon shaft 
passing thru the length of the trolley, the 
shaft begins to rotate. The power is then 
conducted by belts 3 to dynamo which in 


gears 4 and the resulting power is also 
convened to the belts 3, this furnishing 
additional power. 

I That I claim is: 

V A wireless trolley, operated solely by 
straphangers. 

2® A self propelled fat reducing trolley 
stimulating digestion and preventing in¬ 
digestion. 

3° A trolley car giving passengers all 
the experiences of a sea trip tor a nickel. 

In consternation whereof, 1 have there¬ 
fore resolved and caused to he appended 
and imprest hereunto and hereunder the 
crest of my family shoe tree with my left 
uppermost hind. foot this 16th day after 
the ‘■ad'’vent of any deceased maiden aunt’s 
German measles, in the presence of three 
witnesses. 

S. T. RAPHAXGR. 
/f’’illy»icjjc.r: By his Attorney, 

A. ir. Gozran, Thomas IT. Benson, 
/. M. Indutch. Fhila., Pa. 

C. U. Tit out 
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Questions will be answered here for the benefit of all, but only 


fvplHxlSs ^V.!Ve°'answered: 

I- ff‘^|\'il;rcktnf;“V”l4 deiir^d bV’man .^^nomina^^^ each question If the. question .entail cons.deraMe re- 

seaixh work or intricate calculations a special rate will be charged. Correspondents will be infouned 
answered. _—— 


as to the fee before such questions are 


RECORDING VOLTMETER. 

(785.) J. Hassel, Baltimore, Md.. ask?: 

Q. 1. What is a recording voltmeter? 

A. 1. A recording voltmeter is an in¬ 
strument which permanently records the 
potential that exists between points an 
electric circuit during any definite period. 
It consists of nothing more than an ordi- 



Connections for Calibrating a 
Voltmeter With the Aid of a Standard Volt- 
' meter and Two Rheostats, 


nary voltmeter, the armature 'or moving 
element of which carries a small writing 
pen, that traces a curve on a moving strip 
of paper. The ^‘a^iation of the e.ni.f. in 
the circuit is indicated by the variation of 
the traced curve. The strip of paper whicli 
rccei\'es the record is moved by a special 
clock mechanism. 

Q. 2. For what purpose are these in¬ 
struments most adapted? 

A. 2. They are generally employed in 
power-liouses, where it is required to know 
the exact voltage conditions of the line 
during certain periods of the day. 

Q. 3. Are these instruments sufficiently 
accurate to warrant their use in laboratory 
work? How are they calibrated? 

A. 3. No. ^lost of them require a large 
correction factor. Their accuracy depends 
upon the degree of voltage variations, as 
the friction between the pen and paper is 
somewhat great when the moving element 
is caused to move frequent!}'. 

The wiring diagram herewith gives con¬ 
nections of a recording voltmeter for cal¬ 
ibrating the same with a standard volt¬ 
meter. _ 

IMPULSE EXCITATION. 

(786.) Paul Magdale, Hackensack, N. J., 
desires to know: 

Q. 1. What is meant by impulse excita- 

... , 1 r 

.\. 1. Impulse excitation is a method oi 
exciting the antenna by means of an oscil- 
latorv circuit which is highly damped and 
the coupled secondary or antenna circuit 
receiving an impact or shock from the pri¬ 
mary circuit, and permitting this secondary 
circuit to oscillate with as little damping 
as possilile. The primary oscillatory cir¬ 
cuit is so adjusted or tuned that a single 
impulse is produced. 

O, 2. Is the quenched spark gap system 
operated on the imiiulse excitation prin¬ 
ciple? 

A. 2. Yes; but it is not an ideal im¬ 
pulse excitation, since the primary of the 
circuit is not permitted to he highly damped. 
Furthermore, the oscillations of the pri¬ 
mary are periodically cyclonic and not iin- 
pnisive or semi-period oscillations, as that 


obtained from an ideal impulsive excita¬ 
tion transmitter. 


RADIO BOOKS. 

(787.) Andrew Colly, Oyster Bay, L. I., 
asks: 


mw 111 'I (iwiif 

B TO OUR FRIENDS, | 

J Do you realize that not one day ^ 
J passes zvheu zve do not receive from g 
M 150 to 2 so or more letters addrest to ^ 
B the ''Question If zve were to g 

K publish all the questions and onszvers g 

* zve zvould require a monthly magazine ^ 

W five or six times the size of The ^ 
M Electrical Experimenter zvitJi no g 
W other matter hut questions and an- g 
g szvers! Of late the influx of letters g 
^ has become so heaz^y that several of ^ 
^ our associates have been forced to ^ 
= discontinue important editorial zyorh, ^ 
M in order to anszver the }nail. This zve g 
^ are certai)i you do not zeish. You do ^ 
^ not zvant your magazine to lower its g 
5 present high standard. You zvant the g 
M best, the very best, and you knozv zve g 
g never have failed you yet. g 

^ Morcoz'cr the multitude of letters J 
^ are zvholly unnecessary. Most of the g 

* questio)is zve are asked every day if 
^ lurve been anszvered before in the _ 
g Question Box. Therefore ere you 

J sit dozvn to zvrite to us, look over g 
M your back numbers and nine times ^ 
m out of ten you zvill find the anszver. ^ 

^ JJ'e strive hard to publish only g 
5 such juatter as has not appeared he- : 
^ fore in our columns, and for that ^ 
J reason only a small fraction of que- ^ 
^ vies of those received by us arc ac- g 
g tually publisht. g 


— Kindly note, therefore, that In the g 
^ future zve cannot, in your ozyn in- 

^ terest, onszver questions by mail, free yy 
g of charge. g 

^ For questions requiring immedi- 
^ ate anszver our fee is 2 ^c. for the 
first ordinary question and 23 c. for 
^ each additional question. IVe zvill 
g gladly advise fee for special ques- g 
S; iions' entailing considerable colcu- g 
^ lations or research. Stamped^ and — 
^ addrest envelope should be enclosed 

— zvith the queries and, moreover, any 
g sketches accompanying them should 
^ he made on separate sheets. And 'T 

please be brief. ■- 

% THE EDITORS. - 

r • fC'. 'I 


(}. 1. \\'hcrc can I lniy wireless hooks 
describing in detail the complete theory of 
radio engineering, and also a text-book 
giving complete data as to the design and 
operation of radio apparatus? 

A. 1. W'e would recommend the follow'- 
iii.g books, wliicli we believe will give yon 
ali tlie desired information: By J. A. 


Fleming, “The Principles of Electric W’ave 
Telegraphy,” $10.00; by J. Zenneck, “^'ire- 
Icss Telegraphy,” $4.00; Eccles' “Wireless 
Telegraphy and Telephony,” $3.50. \Ve will 
send any of these books on receipt of 
price. 

Q. 2. Are all the Radio Amateurs of 
this country to remove their aerials and 
apparatus in this present crisis? 

A. 2. Orders have already been given 
to instruct: all Amateurs thruout the coun¬ 
try to remove their aerials. The instru¬ 
ments \yere not asked to be removed or 
confiscated by the authorities up to the 

present time. _ 

WIRING DIAGRAM. 

(789.) Peter Hancock, Toledo, O., 
wants: 

Q. 1. A wiring diagram of a short wave 
regenerative Audion receiving outfit. 

A. 1. The appended diagram gives the 
proper connections. 

Q. 2. How can I eliminate the noises 
produced in the receiver when the Audion 
is in operation? This effect is even ob¬ 
tained when the receiving instruments are 
disconnected from both the aerial and 
ground. 

A. 2. The noise which you are experi¬ 
encing is due to a constant electrical charge 
on the grid of the Audion, which causes 
the grid condenser to charge and discharge 
nnperiodically; consequently affecting the 
receivers. This trouble might be eliminated 
to a certain degree by shunting a high re¬ 
sistance “leak” path across the grid con¬ 
denser. It must be a non-inductive leak 
and can be made very readily by marking 
upon a slicet of paper a pencil mark and 
connecting the ends of this line across the 
condenser. A little patience in making the 
proper, thickness of line will be required 
before proper results can be obtained. 



Hook-up for a Short Wave Regenerative 
Audion Radio Receiver. 

WAVE LENGTH OF ANTENNA. 

(790-A) Thomas Low man. East Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa., inquires: 

Q. 1. Can yon give me the wave length 
of an antenna which consists of four wires 
60 feet liigli, 100 feet long, and the wires 
.separated 2 feet? 

A. 1. The wave length of this antenna 
is 300 meters. 

O. 2. Suppose I desire to use this an¬ 
tenna witli a transmittin.g station, which 
will comprise a 500 watt 60 cycle trans- 
{C on tinned an page 137) 
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Who Gets $200,000,000 

Tire Profits ? 

An amazing condition revealed in the tire business. Terrible 
waste shown by methods of selling automobile tires. How one 
tire man plans to cut the cost of tires to the consumer revealed 

Tire Chain Stores Offer Solution of Problem 

By M. E. PHILLIPS, “Staff Correspondent” (Home Magazine) 


NOTE.—The following article, written by our staff representa¬ 
tive, outlines plans for a giant chain of tire service stations and 
stores which it is predicted will greatly lower automobile upkeep 
costs. A unique co-operative plan which has been tested out 
and found successful. Output of splendid factor 3 ^ already secured, 
more to follow. The success of other chain stores and the tre¬ 


mendous growth of the automoliile industry—consequently of 
the tire business—makes this one of the most attractive and in¬ 
teresting enterprises. Wc have made every effort to verity the 
statements made here and to the best of our knowledge the 
statements are accurate and the estimates conservative.— (Pub¬ 
lisher Home Magazine.) 



II; 


The Famous Philadelphia Experimental Tire Service Store that Proved to President Feist 
of the National Rubber Company the Practical Possibilities of Tire Chain Stores, Located 
at the Corner of North and Broad Streets. 


Who gets the $200,000,000.00 A YEAR TIRE 
PROFITS? 

Do 3 'ou know that the cost of producing a tire 
is possibly ONE-THIRD of the price 3*011 have 
to pay? That a small tire you pay $15.00 for 
costs about $5.00 to manufacture? That the 
tire costing about $ 20.00 to build has to retail 
for about ^60.00? 

Do you know that the tire manufacturer is 
satisfied to sell his tires for ver 3 ' little over 
the cost, and at only a fraction of the retail 
price? 

Where does the balance go? 

Who then gets this enormous *'cut in*' on 
the tires you hu\’? 

DO Y(5U? Of course not. 

Who, then? 

Well, the JOP>BER gets a BIG slice. 

The WHOLESALER gels another BIG 
slice. 

The RETAILER gets HIS SHARE. 

The rest goes into advertising, dealer's helps, 
adjustments, etc. 

Aleanwhile YOU, Hr. Tire Biu’er, pay the 
100 per cent price and worry about the high 
price of upkeep of your motor car. 

WILL CUT TIRE COSTS 

A clever tire man, a man with intimate 
knowledge of the tire industry, a man with 
breadth of vision and economic principles, has 
seen this enormous W'ASTAOE in the tire 
business and has evolved a PL.\N that will 
revolutionize the tire selling business. 

He argues that TIKES COST THE CONSUMER TOO MUCH. 

He says there is no reason on earth why the tire buyer should 
have to pay this enormous burden of profits and selling costs. 
If tires can be made for ONE-THIRl) of the actual retail prices 
they can he sold FOR LESS than prices now charged for them and 
still pay legitimate profits. LARGE PROFITS,^ because of the 
volume of business a compaiu' offering such savings is bound to 
achieve. 

This far-sighted man is a PRACTICAL TIRE IVFAN. As a 
manufacturer he has !MADE GOOD. He is a PR.XCTIC.VL 
BUSINESS AFAN, with all a practical man’s dislike for waste. 
He has proved his genius for organization and big things. 

This man is "Mr. J. G. Feist, President of the National Ixuhhcr 
Compan 3 ' of New York. 

PLANS CHAIN OF STOKES 

Mr. Feist's plan is to establish a chain of tire service and store sta¬ 
tions from Maine to California, and Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Tlie National Rubber Company of N’ew York has been organized 
with strong men behind it and it has already secured the output 
of one entire factor 3 " as the nucleus of this chain store plan. 
More factories will he added as the chain extends and the need 
of more tires becomes evident. The first factory whose product 
has been acquired is the National Rubber Compain* of Pottstown, 


Pa., mainifactiircrs of the famous National Speedwa 3 * Tires and 
National Red Tubes. 

The NXTIONAL SPEEDW.W REDW’ALL TIRES are so 
GCiOD that they are sold under the strongest GL^ARAXTEE 
to he had. 

The compaiyv agrees to rcpl.aoe FREE any tire that docs not 
outlast and outwear any tire of any make or price of the same 
size tested under the same conditions. 

This companv now has a production of 1,000 tires and tubes a 
day and is being enlarged to a much greater capacity. When 
the distribution exceeds the capacity of this plant, new plants will 
he started or bought in different sections of the conntrv, or their 
outputs contracted for in order to bring up the production to the 
necessary number of tires. 

Mr. Feist proposes to sell tires at a MUCH LOW'ER PRICE 
than is n(nv being charged for good tires elsewhere. 

Lie plans to give SUPERIOR SER\HCE to tire hiivers. 

He will gi^ c them a BEI'TER TIRE. He anticipates that in 
doing this his company will froz'C the greatest fro fit maker in 
the country. 

EXPERIMENTAL PLANT A SUCCESS 

iNFr. Feist is not building his company's future on imagination 
or theoiy. Before maturing his plans he opened in Philadelphia 
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Boston Service Store of National Rubber Company, Located at 557 
Columbus Avenue. 


a station such as he proposes to establish elsewhere. 

This is what his Philadelphia service station and store does: 

It sells tires below the average price ot high-class tires of equal 
size and quality. 

It delivers tires PUT OK YOUR CAR. 

You phone in that you need a 34x4 tire and give your address. 
A mechanic picks up the required tire, puts it in the carrier of a 
motorcvcle and speeds off to your address. On arrival he takes 
off your old tire and puts on the new one. Xo trouble, no mess. 

If 3 'ou want your old tire repaired he takes it back with him and 
it is delivered as soon as repairs are made. 

You have saved time, labor, worry and money. 

The success of this first service station PRO\ ES what REA¬ 
SONABLE PRICES, HIGH QUALITY GOODS, EFFICIENT 
SERVICE will accomplish. Profits are large because of volume. 
The Philadelphia service station already has 11,000 CUSTOM¬ 
ERS. (Not tire sales, but CUSTODIERS.) 

With this established PRO 9 F of the value of this new departure 
service, Mr. Feist has organized a company to establish National 
Rubber Company SERX'ICE STATIONS and stores all over 
the countn'. His plan provides for opening 500 stores the first 
year, if possible, and more stores year by year as the company 
grows. 

OFFERS GREAT OPPORTUNITIES 


The OPPORTUNITIES offered by this chain of tire service 
stores are self-evident. 

CHAIN STORES of all kinds have been enormously success¬ 
ful. They have built up some of the greatest fortunes in the 
country-. Tliey have made original investors enormously rich. 
And this in spite of the fact that most chain stores have dealt 
only in articles selling for a very small sum. HOW MUCH 
GREATER should be the profits of a chain of stores selling a 
product whose ever>’ SINGLE SALE equals the sale of HUN¬ 
DREDS of the articles sold in most chain stores? 

The UNITED CIGAR STORES, selling cigars, cigarettes and 
tobacco, average LESS THAN 20 CENTS PER SALE. The 
National Rubber Company averages DIORE THAN $20 PER 
SALE, with proportionate profits. 

THE WOOLWORTH STORES sell 5 and 10 cent articles. 
Yet they have made many millions and the highest office building 
in the world was built out of these nickels and dimes. 

The REG.\L SHOE COMPANY with its chain of hundreds of 
shoe stores, has made its owners rich. So have the Walk-Over 
Shoe Stores, the W. L. Douglas Shoe Stores. All chain stores. 

The TRULY WARNER Hat Store chain has accumulated 
wealth for its owners. 

The Great .Atlantic and Pacific Tea Stores, the Jewel Tea 
Stores, the Acme Tea Stores, all chain stores, have made millions. 

The several chains of drug stores, of grocer}' stores, of cheap 
restaurants, have all made fortunes. 

The reasons for this uniform success are numerous. 

In the first place, operating a “chain of stores” of any kind 
reduces the cost operation—what is known as OVERHEAD EX¬ 
PENSE—to the minimum. 

Secondly, the purchasing power of the buyer who buys for 
hundreds of stores is so enormous that he can pretty nearly make 
his own price. He gets ROCK. BOTTOM costs on everything. 
Woolworth can sell for 5 or 10 cents articles that often retail at 
from 25 to 50 cents because he buys outright entire factory pro¬ 
ductions. The manufacturer who sells his whole output to one 


man for cash, eliminates all selling expense, salesmen, advertising^ 
collections, etc., and can sell for a quick turnover, and will yet 
make more profit in the end. That’s how the chain store buyer 
can buy at such a low figure that he can sell goods that retail 
generally for 25 cents for 5 and 10 cents. 

Then, the chain store man nearly always buys FOR CASH. 
That means he takes advantage of every cash discount and by 
paying cash he enables his manufacturer to buy for cash and get 
a similar benefit. So it becomes an endless chain of savings which 
benefits the ultimate consumer of the product. 

ECONOMY OF CASH BUYING 

The chain store man uses his cash to buy every thing. He buys 
every thing the same way. He buys his fixtures, his delivery 
yvagons—it he uses them—his every' necessity at the lowest bulk 
price, and bulk with the chain store man means tremendous bulk. 

If these chain stores, selling articles that retail for such a small 
price, can earn such fabulous dwidends, what will a chain of tire 
service stores earn with the big sales it will make; sales averaging 
$20 apiece? 

It doesn’t take a prophet to look into the future and see the 
magnificent accumulations of dividends that should accrue from 
such an enterprise. 

It isn’t hard to foresee yvhat the earnings of such a chain of 
stores can pay in say ten years from today. By that time the 
chain should extend to every* city of any importance in the coun¬ 
try. This may mean thousands of such stores, because there are 
in the United States 1,442 toyvns of 5,000 or more inhabitants 
and over 100 cities having a population of 55,000 or oy'er. The 
small toyvns, say the toyvns under 10 . 000 , yvould require only 
one such service station, yvhile the larger toyvns yvould require 
a number of them. 

THOUSANDS OF CHAIN STORES 

To give you an idea of hoyv many stores some of the big chains 
have, it is enough to mention the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company, yvith over 1,500 retail stores; the United Cigar Stores, 
yy ith over 1,000 retail stores; the Woohvorth Company, yvith over 
1,000 stores, etc. 

The tremendous growth of the automobile industry—a groyvth 
that is gathering size and importance every day—makes this pro¬ 
jected chain of tire service stores all the more important. 

At the beginning of 1917 there yvere approximately THREE 
DllLLlON autos in use in the United States. According to last 
United States census, there yvere in 1910 (date of last census) 
91,972,266 inhabitants in the U. S. It is calculated that there are 
noyv at least 120,000.000 people in the U. S. At this rate, there , 
is one auto in the U. S. for every 40 people. In many of the 
states, the ratio is higher than one for ey ery* 16 people. This 
means that THERE IS A TREMENDOUS POSSIBILITY FOR 
MORE DIACHINES. 

According to the best informed automobile authorities, it is 
calculated that there yvill be added at least 1 , 000.000 auto users 
during the year 1917, bringing up the total close on to FOUR 
MILLIOX AUTOS in actual use in the U. S. With such an 
enormous distribution of cars, and all the automobile factories 
of any account yvay behind in deliveries, an enormous supply 
of tires yvill be required to keep these autos running. 

24,000,000 TIRES NEEDED 

Yen," moderate estimates place the number of tires required 
on each car at EIGHT PER YEAR. Each auto DIUST HA\'E 
FIVE TIRES, four on the yvheels and one spare tire. It is an 
ultra conservative estimate, therefore, that places the required 
number of tires to meet the needs of 1917 at SIX PER CAR. 
At this rate 4,000,000 automobiles yvill require 24,000,0(X) tires. 
This is truly AN AMAZING FIGURE for an industry that is 
only a little over a dozen years old. 

The distribution of these cars is centered at present in certain 
sections. V’hen the other sections have ayvakened to the advan¬ 
tages and uses of the automobile and its economy- for travel and 
commercial purposes, it is more than likely that the distribution 
yvill be much more even. 

It has been estimated hy statisticians that there are 01'FR 
TEX MILLIOX men in the L\ S. icho should be, and probably 



Chicago Store of National Rubber Company, the Third in the Chain. 
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soon ZL'ill be. auto owners. These arc men who, because of their 
Ijiisincss, tlicir financial comlitioii and tlieir position, slioiild be¬ 
come automobile owners. 

ddierc are upwards of seven million farmers in the U. S., and 
of these a larec i)ercenta^;e will probably become owners of auto¬ 
mobiles. just now only about 7 per cent ol the prosperous fartners 
own antomoI)iles. The fanner is today tlie Kit'll MA.V of the 
U. S. He has been gettin:^ the bigi-est prices ever paid for crops, 
he has by scientific farming increased the yield of his acres, 
and he has been fortunate in getting big crops when the price 
was highest. 

For these reasons, THE FARMER IS USUALLY PROS¬ 
PEROUS ami he is putting some of his riches into the comforts 
and coiuenienccs of an automobile. 

W'ith such prosiiects, with such a tremendous field Pj connucr, 
with the SUCCESS that has attended the FIRST UNIT of the 
National Rubber Company chain of service stores, it is not hard 
to visualize the ENORMOUS POSSIBLE JM'iOFITS from this 
enterprise. 


HOW PROFITS PILE UP 

Even a casual consideration of the subject makes the figures 
run into such amazing columns of profits that the very thought 
is staggering. 

The great earnings of chain stores of all kinds has been in 
the aggregate. 

When you take 1,000 stores and pile their profits in one great 
heap, you have a formidable aggregate- an aggregate which 
doesn’t have to be very large in the individual case to make up 
this magnificent total. 

Let us take into consideration one unit and then see how it 
works out. 

Firstly, wc must remember that these service stores arc oper¬ 
ated at a }uini)uuui of expense. Being adn>inistcrcd from the 
central office, whose costs of operation arc spread over the whole 
chain, the local stores require only inexpensive help. The man 
who operates a store of his own expects to make .\ GOOn 
LIVING out of it for himself AND .\ GOOD PROFIT liesides; 
he has to pay for everything on the high price of individual 
purcliascs. He has to have efficient help, has to advertise and, 
of course, he has fixed charges for rent, light, taxes, insur¬ 
ance, etc. 

CHAIN STORE SAVINGS 

The chain store hires only the necessary help, it eliminates 
the owner’s living and profits. It Imys in enormous quantities 


at prices that make the prices the individual store owner pays 
seem pre])Osterous; it pays the minimum for taxes, lor insur¬ 
ance and tile advertising cxiieiisc of oi)erating is carried in bulk 
in* the iiarent company, and this is di\ided jiro rata so that each 
individual store pays only a small sum as its share ot the adwr- 
lising expense. 

Tires arc bought at actual contract price from the manufacturer 
and so charged agaiiis the store, much cheaper than the average 
lire store man can hiiv them. 

We then have ENPENSES PARED DOWN TO THE BONE, 
probably H.\LF WHAT THEY WOULD BE UNDER ORDl- 
N.\RY CONDITIONS. And we have llie most attractive kin<l 
of a proposition to offer to the tire buver—THE BEST TIRE 
ON THE M.XRKET AT MUCH LESS than he would have to 
pav elsewhere; A SERXTCE NO OTHER TIRE (ONCERN 
GU luS or can give, GUARANTEED SATlSFArTPLN backed 
up by a company oiicrating a nation-wide chain of stores. 

With so much to offer and with such splendid iirofit-making 
advantages it is not hard to look into the future and see every 
store paying a big profit and the company earn¬ 
ing dazzling dividends. 

What may one store earn, you may ask? 

Let us do a little figuring: 

Firstly, the ENTIRE FACTORY SELLING 
EXPENSE IS ELIMINATED—the entire output 
of the factory being sold to one customer—the 
chain store. 

The saving of the traveling expense and sales¬ 
man’s salaries and commissions. The saving of 
advertising and promotion exiiense. The added 
ofiice accounting and credit expense. All these 
are SAVED by the chain stores. In these items 
alone is found a selling cost of at least 20 per cent. 

On top of that the JOBBERS’ DISCOUNT OF 
40 PER CENT iS WIPED OUT. 

No thinking man or woman has to be told that 
the NET SLWl the manufacturer receives ALONE 
CONTROLS THE QUALITY AND QUAN¬ 
TITY of materials used in making tires, because 
ONLY AND SOLELY from this NET SUM is 
the PRC^FIT derived. 

Because of the TREMENDOUS OX'ERHEAD 
selling and distributing expense, the enormous dis¬ 
counts demanded by the jobber, the wholesaler and 
the retailer, if the manufacturing cost were TOO 
HIGH or even over his competitors, then added 
charges, as described here, increase out of propor¬ 
tion and the consumers’ prices would be prohibitive. 

Hence, in National Speedway Tires most of the 
factory selling cost is put in the tire in ADDED 
QUALITY AND QUANTITY, and the usual 
trade discounts are divided with the consumer. 

PROFITS OF CHAIN STORES 

We now come to the question of the profits of the 
chain stores of each unit and of the chain in the 
aggregate. 

After a careful scrutiny of costs of maniitac- 
turing, of operating the chain store—each unit— 
and figuring a retail price on the tires at a sensible 
reduction over average price of tires of equal size 
and quality we find that there is still possible an 
average margin of $5 per tire. This is “AVER¬ 
AGED” because some of the tires will pay more 
profit w'hilc some w ill pay less, but the average has been shown to 
be about $5 per tire sold. 

This is evidently a CONSERVATIVE ESTIMATE. 

If each chain store sells ONLY 10 TIRES PER DAY, we 
have each store earning a profit of $50 a day or $50,000 a day 
profit for 1,000 stores. 

$50,000 profit per day for 365 days in the year—tire service 
stations arc busier Sundavs ami hoiidavs than other days—FI (j- 
URES OUT THE ENORMOUS TOTAL OF $1S,250.(XKI A 
YEAR PROFITS. 

You will realize that an estimate of only ten tires per day 
is very small. W’hcn you consider the tremendous advantages 
of dealing with the National Rubber Company service stores, 
the high class product, the low price, the good service given in 
the way of instant special deliveries, placing the tire on the car 
and taking away the injured tire for repairs, it is not hard to 
understand why these stores should do an enormous business. 

Ten tires per day is a very low estimate of the possibilities. 
l)iit to he even more conservative, let us cut down this estimate 
l)y half, l et us suppose that the stores only A\'ERAGE FIVE 
sales per 1).\Y. Let us see how this figures out. 

Fl\'E TIRES A D,\V, showing an average profit of $25 per 
dav per store, one thousand stores will, therefore, pay an esti¬ 
mated dailv profit of $25.0(X). For 365 davs in the year, THE 
ENORMOUS TOTAL W’OULD BE $OI26.0(K1. and it would 
be a mighty small store that couldn’t sell five tires per d.ay. 



Officers and Officials of the National Rubber Company of New York. These Men 
Have Made the Making and Selling of Tires Their Life Work, Both as Manufacturers 
and Branch Managers. They are Pioneers in the Tire Business: They Have Watched 
the Tire Business Grow from the Experimental Stage. Today They are Large Fac¬ 
tors In the Manufacturing of the Best Tire that Money Can Make. Mr. Walsh, Who 
Is Superintendent of the Plant, Has Been for 23 Years In Active Charge of the 
Making of the Best Known Tire in America. Mr. Sperry Was With the Deere Plow 
Co, as Agency Organizer. Mr. Dougherty Has Been a Tire Representative for Years, 
Formerly With the Lee Tire Co. H. A. Lamoree Has Also Been a Branch Tire Store 
Manager and General Tire Salesman With Several of the Big Companies. 
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These figures are staggering when you analyze the accumu¬ 
lated profits of hundreds of stores all over the country, each 
contributing its quota of profits from many sources. 

A GOLD :ML\E of PROFITS 

You will note that no estimate has been made of profits from 
sale of tubes and from tiie repair department, which should also 
be profitable. 

it will, of course, take time to build up such a large chain 
of service stations, but in a few years, with the growth of the 
chain and the enormous increase in the automobile industrv^ 
and number of cars in use, THIS CHAIN OF TIRE SERVICE 
STATIONS SHOULD BECOIME A VERITABLE GOLD 
3.IINE OF PROFITS FOR EVERY STOCKHOLDER WHO 
BECOMES INTERESTED IN THIS COAIPANY NOW, when 
its shares can be acquired at a low initial price. 

The National Rubber Company, of Ne^Y York, is incorporated 


WHAT THIS MEANS TO AUTOISTS 

Let us stud}^ it over. $50 invested in ten shares of this under¬ 
writing stock will save the automobile owner 25 per cent on 
his tires. If his bill for tires runs to $200 a year, he will be 
saved, therefore, $50. That means that the stock will have paid 
him 100 per cent on his investment or 50 per cent on the par 
value of the stock, which, computed on a stock’s ability to earn 
5 per cent, will make his TEN SHARES REPRESENT AN 
INVESTMENT OF $1,000 FRO^^l AN ORIGINAL INVEST¬ 
MENT OF $50. Then if the company begins paying dividends, 
the stock should go to par and over if the dividends amount 
to more than 5 per cent. 

When the company gets on a 10 per cent dividend basis, the 
stock he bought for $50 should represent an investment of $200. 
When it pays 50 per cent, it should have an INA^ESTIMENT 
VALUE OF $1,000. 



Section of Tire-making Department. Here a Small Army of Workmen Are Constantly Employed Putting 
the Finishing Touches to National Redwall Speedway Tires. These Workmen Are the High-skilled 
Labor and Their Rapidity and Efficiency Are Wonderful. 


under tlic laws of the State of Delaware, with a capitalization 
of 500,000 shares of the par value of $10 PER SHARE, ALL 
CO.AIiMON STOCK, SHARING EQUALLY IN PROFITS 
AND CARRYING FULL VOTING POWER. 

THE STOCK IS FULL PAID AND NON-ASSESSABLE. 

For the purpose of establishing the business on a right basis, 
the directors have set aside 100,000 SHARES OF THIS STOCK 
TO BE SOLD TO THE PUBLIC. 

Their idea is that by obtaining a wide distribution for this 
stock, they will enlist local interest in the local distributing and 
service stations of the National Rubber Company. 

• UNDERWRITING STOCK OFFER 

This UNDER\\'RITING SYNDICATE STOCK is offered in 
five different allotments. 

The first allotment will be sold in lots of not less than TEN 
SH.VRES and not more than 100 shares at $5 per share, or 
half the par value of the stock. 

This first allotment of 20,000 shares is the only stock of the 
UNDERWRITING allotment that will he sold at this low' price. 
The next allotment will probabl}' be sold at from 40 to 50 per cent 
advance in price as soon as the first allotment of 20,000 shares 
is disposed of. Further allotments at further increases as W'ar- 
ranted. 

It is desired—as nearly as possible—to place every share of 


So when the company is in a position to pay 50 per cent 
dividends, this stock should represent an investment to the auto¬ 
mobile owner of $2,000, figured on the basis of the dividends and 
savings it will give him on his tire purchases. And all from 
an original investment of $50. 

^^'hen the company reaches its full development and its 1,000 
or more stores begin piling up big profits, such as we have already 
figured on, profits that mean exceptional dividends, THIS ORIG- 
INAL INVESTMENT \MLL HAVE ACCUMULATED A 
PHENOMENAL VALUE. 

NO AUTO^^IOBILE OWNER CAN AFFORD TO OVER¬ 
LOOK SUCH AN OPPORTUNITY. 

A blind man could see the possibilities presented in this under¬ 
writing offer, an offer so liberal that the directors had to confine it 
to a small amount of stock. 

AN EXCEPTIONAL OFFER 

The offer of the stock at $5 per share (par $10) is in itself 
a tremendous inducement, but when it is coupled with the offer 
of the company to extend a discount of 25 per cent on all tire 
and tube purchases made through the company, it becomes so 
extremely attractive a proposition that NONE CAN AFFORD 
TO IGNORE IT. 

The savings in tire costs alone should pay for the stock of 
those who accept this offer. 



The Splendid Modern Character of This Ideal Plant Is Shown Clearly in These Pictures, With Its Strong, 
Clear Light, Fine Equipment and Good Flooring. Ideal Conditions for Turning Out High-class Work. 


this UNDERWRITING stock in the hands of owners, or pros¬ 
pective owners, of automobiles, who will become immediate pa¬ 
trons of the chain stores and who ARE ALSO OFFERED AN 
INDUCE^^IENT TO BECOME BOOSTERS FOR THE TIRE 
SERVICE STATIONS. THIS INDUCEMENT CONSISTS 
OF A CASH DISCOUNT OF 25 PER CENT UNDER THE 
STANDARD LIST PRICES FOR ALL TIRES SOLD BY 
THE NATIONAL RUBBER COMPANY TO ITS SHARE¬ 
HOLDERS. 

An automobile owner, therefore, has a double interest in buy¬ 
ing this stock. 

The saving alone in tire hills for a year should pay for this 
ten shares if he buys at this price and he will have, besides 
the savings in tire costs, and dividends which the company de¬ 
clares. 

IS THIS INVEST:MENT WORTH WHILE, you may ask? 


This, in itself, makes the proposition attractive.^ But when the 
future of this company is analyzed and the possibilities it offers 
are considered, the offer becomes immensely more attractive. 

YOU NEED NOT NECESSARILY BE AN AUTO^^TOBILE 
OWNER today to accept this offer. Your stock in the National 
Rubber Company will entitle you to this 25 per cent discount 
on tires and tubes JUST AS LONG AS YOU REMAN A 
STOCKHOLDER. Later, when you buy an auto, you’ll be able 
to buy tires at this great saving. 

You often hear it said' that if you had a chance to invest 
with Ford, or Willys, of Overland fame, with Goodrich or Fisk 
or Firestone; with Westinghouse or Bell, or some of the others, 
whose companies have earned fabulous dividends, and made 
stockholders rich, you would today be ON EASY STREET. 

This is very tnie but the pitiful truth is YOU DID NOT HAVE 
THIS CHANCE. VERY FEW PEOPLE DID. These com- 
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panics were all close corporations with the stock held in the 
hands of a small group of men. These stocks were not offered 
to the public. 



Tire Fabric Cutting Machine. This Machine Can Cut the Fabric for 
1,000 Tires a Day, Doing the Work of 10 Men, 

A CHANCE IN A MILLION 

BUT HERE IS A CHANCE. Here is a company offering 
UNDERWRITING STOCK, stock that can now be bought at 
the ROCK BOTTOAI PRICE, that should in time become 
enormously remunerative. Stock in a company that promises 
to have tremendous growth. 

W’oolworth and W'halen and the others, who have made tens 
of millions out of chain stores, never gave the public a chance 
to come in on the organization. They have sold stock since, 
lots of it to the general public, but it has been stock in the 
developed proposition, stock that has been sold on the market AT 
THE VALUE , IT PRESENTS NOW^ a value figured on the 
company's earning* power. 

LATER YOU MAY GET A CHANCE on the National Rub¬ 
ber Company stock on the open market but YOU’LL PAY THE 
PRICE OF DEVELOPED STOCK. If the company is earn- 



Tire.Making Machines. A Busy Corner in This Department. These 
Four Machines Shown In the Picture Do the Work of 40 Men, This 
is the Most Modern TIre-makIng Machine Built. 

ing 100 per cent on its capitalization, you’ll pay for it at that 
rate, which, in that case, would he $2,000 for every $100 par 
value, or $200 a share for $10 shares. 

THIS IS THE PENALTY THAT SHORT-SIGHTED 
PEOPLE PAY for not accepting opportunities that are offered 
them. 

The poorhouse is FULL OF SUCH PEOPLE, “THE MIGHT- 
HAVE-BEENS." 

They lacked the initiative and courage to back their belief 
with their money. 

THOSE WHO HAD COURAGE 

The others, those who are without fear, those who have the 
courage to hack their judgment with their money, they are those 
you watch spinning past you on the boulevard in luxurious 
limousines, whose homes line the fashionable streets. 

MONEY MAKES MONEY, but it takes an exceptional op¬ 
portunity to bring you big returns from small investments. You 
read, for instance, that $500 invested in such-and-such stock 
has earned $250.000; that $500 invested in such other stock has 
paid $200,000; that $1,000 in Ford stock of the original com¬ 
pany is now worth millions. THAT IS ALL TRUE, gospel 
tnitli, BUT did YOU ever get a chance to invest in the orig¬ 
inal $28,000 that started Ford on the* highroad to his present 
millions? Did you get a chance to invest in the ^3,000 that 
John N. Willys has built ‘up into the tens of millions of the 
Overland Company? Did YOU get a chance to get in on W’'est- 
inghouse, or Bell Telephone, or W^cslcrn Union, or Welsbacli 
Mantles stock? Of course not. And very few people did BE¬ 
CAUSE THESE STOCKS W^ERE NOT'OFFERED TO THE 
PUBLIC when they were at a low price. 

THERE’S A REASON 

This stock is offered for a reason. 

It is offered to the UNDERW'RITERS of this company to 
start it with a nucleus of interested tire buyers and boosters in 
cver\' locality. 

The directors set A IMINIMUM OF TEN SHARES AND 
A MAXIMUM OF 100 SHARES on this offer. It would doubt¬ 
less be more profitable to the company if every subscription for 
this stock was for $50 (10 shares), par value $100, because 
that would mean that the greatest number of people possible 



Vulcanizing Department of the Pottstown Plant. Here the National 
Speedway Tires Are Hardened to Stand Wear and Tear. This De¬ 
partment is Now Vulcanizing 1,000 Tires a Day. 

would be holding the stock and boosting for the company. 

Ten thousand holders of stock scattered throughout the coun¬ 
try would mean a veritable army of boosters, helping build up 
the business IN WHICH E.\CH ONE HAS A SOLID, SUB¬ 
STANTIAL INTEREST. 

Ten thousand boosters, working to popularize and make known 
the high quality of National SPEEDWAY RED-WALL TIRES 
and National Red Tubes—boosting this way because it is TO 
THEIR INTEREST to boost this way—would save the com¬ 
pany tens of thousands of dollars per annum in advertising ex¬ 
pense. 

That’s the principal REASON WHY THIS STOCK IS OF¬ 
FERED TO YOU AND TO EVERYONE WHO BUYS TIRES 
OR EXPECTS TO BUY TIRES. 

It is WORTH IT to the company to make you EVERY IN¬ 
DUCEMENT to buy this stock. AND IT IS CERTAINLY 
WORTH WHILE TO YOU TO BUY IT. Remember you 



Rubber Vault. In This Vault Are Stored Thousands and Thousands 
of Pounds of Uncured Rubber for Tire and Tube Making. It is Stored 
Here Just as It Comes from the Ships. 

profit immediately because as soon as you are a stockholder 
you can save 25 per cent on all the tires you buy. 

WAITING FOR A MIRACLE 
Ever}^ man hopes, some day, that by some wonderful miracle 
he will he lifted out of the life of drudging toil he leads into 
one of affluence, comfort and independence. It is our nature 
to live in this HOPE. But the day of miracles is past. Good 
fairies do not run around with bags of gold and drop them into 
the laps of the worthy. 

YOU’VE GOT TO HELP YOURSELF TO FORTUNE. 
You’ve got to save to get a nucleus of money to invest where 
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Tube-making Department. Here Are Made the Famous National Red 
Tubes. The Factory is Producing 1,000 Tires a Day. 

the oilportiinities for profit are large. BUT YOU’VE GOT TO 
INX^EST YOUR SAVINGS, if you want them to pay big re¬ 
turns. 

One of the world's greatest hankers has said that NO MAN 
WILL EVER GET RICH FROM THE SAVINGS OUT OF 
A SALARY OR WAGES. He must accumulate wealth by 
PUTTING THESE SAVINGS TO WORIC, INVESTING 
THEM TO ADVANTAGE. 

Of course, it takes COURAGE to Invest money that you 
have worked hard for, that has been slowly and laboriously 
accumulated by orivations and sacrifices. But IT IS THE 
COURAGEOUS WHO WIN THE EARTH. 

DON’T INVEST ALL YOUR SAVINGS. That wouldn’t be 
the wise course. Keep a reserve of your savings for eventualities, 
for sickness or loss of position or unexpected calls, BUT IN- 


first allotment of 20,000 shares at $5 a share (par value $10 a 
share) will be snapped up so quickly that WE CONFIDENTLY 
EXPECT EVERY SHARE TO BE TAKEN UP WITHIN 
TEX' DAYS from the publication of this announcement. After 
that, there will be no more $5 shares. The price will jump per¬ 
haps 40 or 50 per cent. SO ACT NOW. 

Fill out the convenient coupon attached. Mail it with your 
first payment, which will RESERVE the stock you want at’this 
LOW PRICE. Then you can take fifteen days to investigate, 
to make sure that all the facts are just exactly as represented to 
you. If yon, for any reason whatever, are not satisfied, you can 
release your reservation and your money will be returned to you, 
but if you find out that you have invested wisely—as we are confi¬ 
dent you will find out—then you can either pay the balance in full 
or yon can take advantage of the easy method of paying for it, a 
little each month. Either plan is equally satisfactory to the 
directors of the National Rubber Company of New York. 

IF YOU WANT ANY OF THIS UNDERWRITERS’ 
STOCK, YOU’VE GOT TO WRITE NOW, at once, OR YOU 
WILL LOSE YOUR CHANCE. 


The Magnificent Pottstown, Pa., Plant of the National Rubber Company, Where National Speedway Redwall Tires and National Red Tubes 
Are Made. Two Floors of This Big Building Are Completed and Occupied. This Is a Strictly Modern Steel, Concrete and Glass Construc¬ 
tion Factory Building of the Highest Type. The Big Tire Coming Out of the Building is the National Speedway Redwall Tire, Best on the 

Market. 


VEST PART OF YOUR SAVINGS W^HERE THEY CAN 
EARN YOU SOMETHING W^ORTH W^HILE. 

INVEST FUTURE SAVINGS 

Or better still. HERE IS A PLAN BY W^HICH YOU CAN 
ACQUIRE THIS STOCK WITHOUT TOUCHING YOUR 
SAVINGS. 

BUY WHAT YOU CAN AFFORD TO PAY FOR OUT OF 
YOUR NEXT SAVINGS 

The directors have made it EASY FOR YOU TO GET THIS 
STOCK AND PAY FOR IT OUT OF YOUR FUTURE SAV¬ 
INGS. 

You can pav down $10 ON EVERY TEN SHARES OF 
STOCK YOU'WANT AND PAY THE BALANCE IN FOUR 
EQUAL PAYMENTS OF $10 A MONTH for each 10 shares, 
making tlie total of $50 foj the ten shares, par value $100. 

This liberal plan makes it possible for you to buv this stock 
and pay for it WITHOUT TOUCHING THAT PRECIOUS 
CASH RESERVE you have been accumulating in the bank so 
carefullv. 

BUT WHATEVER YOU DO, DON’T OJ’ERLOOK THIS 
OPPORTUNITY. You’ll never get another such chance. This 


How You Can Buy This Stock 


10 shares (par value $100) 

$10 down, $10 a mouth for 4 months.$50 

15 shares (par value $150) 

$15 down, $15 a month for 4 months.$75 

20 shares (par value $200) 

$20 down, $20 a month for 4 months.$100 

30 shares (par value $300) 

$30 down, $30 a month for 4 months.$150 

40 shares (par value $400) 

$40 down, $40 a month for 4 months.$200 

50 shares (par value $500) 

$50 down, $50 a month for 4 months.$250 

$100 shares (par value $1,000) 

$100 down, $100 a month for 4 months.$500 


APPLICATION FOR UNDERWRITERS’ SHARES 

NATIONAL RUBBER COMPANY OF N. Y., Pottstown, Pa. 

Main Office: National Rubber Bldg., Broad and North Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA. PENNA. Date. 


The umler.'signod hereby snb.srrihes for.shares of the Common Stock of the 

National Rubber Company of New York, full paid and non-assessable, and tenders herewith.... x'v: 

(Bank Check or :Money Order) 


to the order of National Rubber Company of New York for $.. ^^t the rate of $5.00 

per share 1 I payment. 

) part \ 

STOCKHOLDER’S DISCOUNT—It is understood that in consideration of this subscription as long as I remain 
a shareholder of record on the books of the Company, I am to receive a Net Cash Discount of not less than twenty- 
five Per Cent (25 per cent) from the (Company’s regular Printed Price List, on any goods listeo therein which 
I may buy for my own use. I am to have 15 days from date in which to investigate all statements made by 
the Company. 


Issue share.*? in the name of 
(.Subscriber’s .signature) . 


(Print Name Plainly) 


and forward to addres below: 


(Street Address) 


(Town and State) 
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QUESTION BOX. 

(Coutiuttcd from page 130) 
former, liavinjr a secondary potential of 
10.000 volts. This to char^iC a group of 
four Murdock block condensers tliat will 
be connected in parallel. The discharge to 
take place in a quenclicd spark gap linked 
to a primary of an inductive oscillation 
transformer. The secondary to be connect¬ 
ed in the usual way to the antenna and 
ground terminals. W hat 1 desire to know 
is what size of capacity of condenser is 
required to reduce the wave length of my 
oscillating system so as to conform to the 
Government's 200 meter wave length regu¬ 
lation ? What formula do you employ in 
determining this capacity? 

A. 2. The required formula is: 

C 

Ci = -; 

3532 L C — K 

Where 

Cl is the capacity of the series ground 
condenser for reducing the wave 
length 

Xi = wave length desired (here it is 200 
meters) 

C =• Capacity of the antenna 

L = Inductance of antenna 

Having calculated the values of the capa¬ 
city of the antenna .0004 mfd.; inductance 
62,090 cm., we then determine the desired 
capacity by substituting in the above for¬ 
mula and we get: 

(200)' X ,0004 

Ci = -; 

3552 X 62090 X .0004-- (200)“ 

Solving, we get .003 micro-farad, the 
capacity of the condenser necessary to re¬ 
duce the wave length of the antenna to 200 
meters. _ 

ELECTRON DISCHARGE. 

(790.) Louis Bradenburg, Little Rock, 
Ark., wants to know : 

Q. 1. Does the effect of light upon 
selenium crystal produce a purely electronic 
discharge? 

A. 1. This question is still in the hands 
of some prominent physicists, and they have 
not come to any conclusions on this mys¬ 
terious problem, and for this reason we are 
unable to give you an exact answer. W^e 
should recommend, however, that you read 
an article on selenium in this issue, written 
by two of the most prominent' and able 
scientists on this subject. 

Q. 2. I have had an idea for a number 
of years to make an electronic detector for 
converting high frequency currents to 
direct or pulsating currents, or in other 
words an instrument similar to the Fleming 
X'alve and de Forest Audion. Now what 
I desire to know is, what chemical will pro¬ 
duce an electronic field sufficiently strong 
for producing the same effect as that of the 
lighted filament? Also, was there any such 
device ever made? 

A. 2. Dr. J. A. Fleming, the inventor of 
the Fleming \'alvc, has built electronic 
tubes employing an exhausted vessel in 
which an amalgam of Sodium and Potas¬ 
sium was placed in such a manner that it 
produced an electronic field when a beam 
of light was focussed upon its surface and 
in addition a secondary plate was placed 
within the focus of the electronic stream. 
The secondary and sodium-potassium plates 
were used for the rectifier circuit of the 
electronic tube. 

The two most generally used of all the 
metals and alloys for the production of an 
electronic field are chemically pure and 
highly jioli.shcd rubidium metal and an alloy 
composed equally of sodium and potassium 
metals. _ 

TONE CIRCUIT. 

(791.) Roy Jansen, Houston, Tex., 
a<iks: 


MEDICINE HAILS ELECTRICITY. 

“The day of the howling dervish in elce- 
tro-thcrapentic-^ is past,” declared Dr. S. 
Solis Cohen in the meeting recently of the 
Philadelphia County Medical Society, ”and 
the science now has a definite, dignified 
jilacc in the estimation of the medical i>ro- 
fession and of the public.'' 

”\\ e must confess w ith shame,” said Dr. 
S. Lewis Ziegler, “that the greatest ad- 
\anccs in the application of electricity to 
medicine have come thru laymen and not 
doctors.” 

Dr. A. B. Hirsh traced the histor>' of 
clcctro-thcrapculics, and declared that an 
astonishingly large numher of diseases re¬ 
sponded to electric treatment. 


Q. 1. What does a “tone” circuit con¬ 
sist of and how is it connected to a radio 
transmitter? 

A. 1. A tone circuit consists of nothing 
more than an oscillatory circuit shunted 
across the gap. This circuit is shown here 
and it is only used in an impulse exciting 
transmitter usually. The tone circuit is 
represented by the oscillatory circuit L Ct. 
A large capacity and a small inductance is 
used. 

Q. 2. Is this circuit tunable? If so, 
llOW'? 

A. 2. The tone circuit is tuned to some 
multiple or sub-multiple of the impulse 
frequency. This is usually accomplished 
by varying the tone circuit condenser capa¬ 
city. It should be kept in mind, that a 
tone circuit does not improve the tone 
emitted by the transmitter in every type 
of gap, as it was found by actual experi¬ 
ment that at times it is even detrimental 
to the tone. The_v are usually employed 
on low tension arc or spark transmitters 
such as the \'on Lepel or Chaffee Arc. 



Arrangement of Tone Circuit in the Von 
Lepel and Chaffee Arc Radio Transmitter. 


MAGNETIC TELEPHONE. 

(792.) W'illiam Olsen, Jamaica, L. L, 
desires to know: 

Q. 1. \\'hat is the principle upon whicli 
two ordinary' telephone receivers when 
connected together can transmit the human 
voice from one place to another by talk¬ 
ing to the diafram of either of the two 
receivers? 

A. 1. The principle of operation of 
such a telephone is identical to the pro- I 
diiction of electric current hy a dynamo- | 
electric machine, in that when a magnetic 
field is permitted to be interrupted hy a 
wire near its field, a current of electricity 
is jirodnced in that wire and the intensity 
of the generated current is dependent upon 
the rapidity with which the magnetic field 
is intcrnip{c(l and the intensity of the field. 

It is identical with the magnetic telephone 
where the permanent magnet of the re¬ 
ceiver furnishes the magnetic field, the coil 
of wire or clcctro-magnct represents the 
wire, while the interruption of the mag¬ 
netic field is obtained in ibis case by tlie 
vibration of the magnetic diafram. \\'hcn 
the diafram of the receiver is caused to 
vibrate hy “talking.” the magnetic flux is 
varied: generating a current in the coil 
which operated the distant receiver. 



Mr. Edison’s 


Fr©o Trial 

Yw. you may keep 
this new Edlaon — 

TbotnAs A. Edlaon'a 
CTeat phonomph with tl>« 
diamond atylua—and your cholcn 
of rveordn, too. for oolr ll. Pay 
balance at rate of only a few cenU i 
In your own homo before too d««l<: 
dowD. £/jte-taio your frieoda wlui yoar 

WrftATAflJlV Edlaon Book. Send yooT 

V V I ItC a UUCtjr pan,* ^^d addre*. for our d«w b'-A and 
fdetorea of th« New 1 -xliaoo phono^rapba. No obMraUooa. 
K fiaaSON. Advaon 

^*♦4 golaon e’oea, CMtaao. Itlle^a 


Edtaoo 


recorda. 



NtvtT Mind How STRONG 
You are — 

What d’ye Know? 


Today it’s a battle of wits—and brains 
nvin. Muscle and brawn don’t count so 
much as they used to. 

The great question now is ‘AVhat do 
you know.?” It draws the line between 
failure and success. 

What do you know? Have you special 
ability in any one line? Could you 
“make good” in a big job right now? 

For 25 years the International Corre¬ 
spondence Schools have been helping men 
to get ready for better work and bigger 
salaries. They can do the same for YOU. 

No matter where you live, what hours 
you work, or how litde your education 
—the I. C. S. can train you for a more 
important and better-paying position. 

NIark and mail the attached coupon— 
it won’t obligate you in the least — 
it won’t cost you anything to find out 
how you can get this salary-raising 
ability right in your own home, during 
your spare time. 

MARK THE COUPON NOW 

r “" “ TCA« OUT Mcnc - " 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

I BOX5347, SCRANTON, PA. 

I Explain, without obligating me, how 1 can qualify for 
the position, or In the subject, befort which I mart X. 

SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
j. Show Card Writer 
J Slcm Painter 
j Railroad Trainman 
JILLUSTR.ATING 
^ Cartooning 
’^BOOKKEEPER 

Stenoxraphrr and TypUt 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TR.AFFIC M.ANAGER 
Railway Accouotaat 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

_ Common Sebool SnbJeeU 
” Mathematic* 

CIVIL SERVICE 
Railt^-av Mail Cleric 
.tl'TOMORILK OPFJlCnVfl 
bpanUb 
Geraiao 
TTrorta 
K^Ua 


la 


electrical e.vglveeb 

_ Electric Lightinff 
□ Electric Railways 
n E,lectric Wiring 
[ 1 Telegraph Engineer 
f 'j Telephone Work 
I yMrcllA.MCAL EMUNFFR 
n Mechanical Draftsman 
n Machine Shop Practice 
Q Gas Engine Opcratiog 


r CIVIL ENGINEER 
[ jSurv'eying and Mapping 
f ]>1IVE KOItLJlW OK KNt;*R 
I j Mctalluritlsl or i*Pa<i><*M«r 
nSTmOVAKY E.VUl.VEEB 
r 1 Marine Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Arrhilectoral IlraftxBtoii 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLl )IIM\G AM» HI ATT.VG 
Sheet Metal W’orker 
Ter tile OrerseCT or Sapt. 
LIILUIST 
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^ KasHgarion 
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IGNITION AND 
SERVICE REQUIRING 
HIGH AMRERACE 


MTTERY WITH 
a WONDERFUL- 


RECUPERATIVE 
• ■ POWER 


1JC 


/ TRADE MARK 


M^NUrAlCTUnCO Or 

THE GOLD SEAL BATTERY CO. 

NEW YORK CITY 


Save Dictating Time 

USE THE DICTAFORM 

If you are at present keeping one or more stenog¬ 
raphers busy—you need the Dicta form. It will 
mean the saving of valuable time in the handling 
of your correspondence. Surprisingly few letters 
require special dictation. The Dictaform enables 
you to build a letter-writting system to fit your 
own business, and gives you stronger, more force¬ 
ful letters. some users 

Carson Pirie & Scott Bryant & Stratton 
Addressograpb Co. Henry Bosch Co. 

Wm. J. Wrigley. Jr. Link Belt Co. 

Kunstadter Bros. Royal Tailors 

Commonwealth Edison Co. 

Banish Dictating Bother 

The Dictaform places at instant reference paragraphs, phrases and arguments sparkling with 
your own individualitv. You think out your strongest answers to a question, classifying the 
argument under its proper heading, and put it into the Dictaform. Through continuous use of 
these prearranged paragraphs and letters you will he able to get out, at a fraction of the former 
cost, ten times the volume of correspondence possible if each letter was dictated separately. 

A Score of Other Features 

It makes an ideal tickler—on the back of the first thirty-one cards is our patent clip for the 
holding of memos., etc. The DICTAFORM also places before you your prices; sizes, weights, 
descriptions, ideas, campaign schedules, proofs of cuts, cost estimates, time tables, lists, 
addresses, phone numbers—in fact everything to which you have occasion to refer. 

Buy the Size that Fits Your Business 

With DICT.AFOR>r sizes at $6.00 and S9.00 for small companies—at $12 for the average 
concern and larger sizes at higher prices for bigger offices—every business is enabled to 
select the size best adapted to its needs. 

MEILICKE CALCULATOR COMPANY 

4 20 Tliompson Building 



Makers of Time and Money. 
Saving Office Devices 

CHICAGO. ILL- 


GENUINE “RED DEVIL” GLASS CUTTER FOR 10c 

FOR THE ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTER’S TOOL KIT 
Rotlil The most useful tool for making and repairing glass 

' ^ ^ plates for wireless condensers. Also a handy household 

tool for repairing picture frames, windowpanes, etc. 
/IVite for free Glass Cutter Booklet. 

Smith & Hemenway Co., Inc,,107 Chambers St., New York City 


HIGH FREQUENCY PHENOMENA. 

(793.) S. Kohn, Brookhm, X. Y., asks: 

Q. I. Can you explain the following’ 
phenomena which 1 recently observed dur¬ 
ing certain experiments which I have car¬ 
ried on with a Tesla high frequency coil? 

A large primary of a loose coupler was 
located near the Tesla coil; this was about 
3 feet away from tlie same, and it was 
not connected to anything. As the Tesla 
transformer was set in operation. I have 
noticed streaks of sparks escaping the 
winding of the isolated coil. If it is pos¬ 
sible, I should like you to enlighten me 
on this phenomena. 

A. 1. The phenomena which you have 
observed is due to the striking resonance 
effect existing between the Tesla coil and 
the primary' coil; since the resonance was 
pronounced, due to the effect noticed^ the- 
electrical energA* transformation between 
the produced oscillations of the high fre¬ 
quency coil and that of the isolated coil is 
at maximum; consequently, the discharge 
of sparks from the coil was produced. 
These resonance high tension and fre¬ 
quency experiments were carried out first 
by Nikola Tesla, and he was able to ob¬ 
tain sparks which reached in magnitude 
from five to six feet in length. 

TRANSFORMER FORMULA. ' 

(794.) L. Kennedy, Los Angeles, Cal., 
wants to know: 

Q. 1. In the design of a radio trans¬ 
former, what are the most important pre¬ 
cautions that must be taken in order to 
build an efficient transformer? 

A. I. There are a few important steps 
that the designer must observe when de¬ 
signing a transformer, namely: the voltage 
transformation between the primary' and 
secondary', the latter should he made to 
correspond with the proper sending con¬ 
denser capacity, and this must be obtained 
beforehand; the proper arrangement of 
secondary pies, separated with proper in¬ 
sulation. and finally, the magnetic circuit 
in which great care must he exercised in 
designing the same, as 75 per cent of the 
elficiency will be in this magnetic circuit. 
The proper number of cubic inches of cure 
is at first found; this is then split up into 
suitable form, the legs of which should 
correspond to the primary and of tlie sec¬ 
ondary windings. 

Q. 2. What is the relation existing 
between the primary winding and voltage 
of a transformer? 

A. 2. The relation of the two factors is 
e.xprest by the following formula: 

10^ X £n 

.Vp = — ■ - 

\ 27r fDAc 

W’here 

AT — Number of turns on primary wind¬ 
ing 

Ep = Voltage across primary 

f — Frequency. 

^ — Magnetic flux of core (per sq. cm. 
of cross-section of the iron core) 

/I. = Area (express in square centime¬ 
ters of the cross-section of the 
iron core) 

Q. 3. What do you consider the best 
insulation material for covering the core 
when the winding is to be made? 

A. 3. Empire cloth is very excellent for 
this work and it is universally employed 
for this purpose. 

THE “BROWN” TELEPHONE 
RELAY. 

(795.) ‘ Frank \"ontair. TMiiladelphia, 
Pa., desires to know : 

Q. 1. Is the “Brown” relay, which is 
used in England, a microphone device? 

A. 1. This type of instrument is a 
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purely microplionic device and the micro¬ 
phone is dontrolled hy a super-sensitive 
telephone relay, A more complcle detail 
of tliis device was puhlishcd in the Au¬ 
gust, 1915, issue of this journal. 



Connection of the “Brown*' Amplifying Relay 
In the Circuit of a Radio Receptor. 


Q. 2. \Miat is the hinding post connec¬ 
tions of tliis relay? How is it connected 
to a wireless receiving set? 

A. 2. The accompanying diagram gives 
the connections. 

Q. 3. Are these instruments used ex¬ 
tensively in this country? 

A. 3. No, they are mostly used abroad, 
especially in England. 


MERCURY RECTIFIER, 

(796.) Thomas Pierson, Richmond, Va., 
wants to know: 

Q. I. What is the efficiency of a mer¬ 
cury arc rectifier? 

A. 1. The efficiency of this device varies 
with circumstances and depends largely 
upon the load voltage. There is a cer¬ 
tain drop or lost voltage in the tube, 
usually 15 to 25 volts, which is practi¬ 
cally independent of the load and the en¬ 
ergy thus represented appears as light and 
heat. So if a set was delivering current 
at a potential of 15 to 25 volts, its effi¬ 
ciency under these conditions would he. 
roughly speaking, about 50 per cent. P>ut 
this is rarely the case, and in most com¬ 
mercial installations of constant potential 
sets, the full-load efficiency is over 80 per 
cent and the efficiency of most constant 
current sets will be over 90 per cent at 
full load. 

Q. 2. What is the life of a mercury 
rectifier tube? 

A 2. The average life is about 700 
hours, but many cases are known where 
the tubes have run miicli longer. 

Q. 3. W'hat is the power-factor of such 
a rectifying system? 

A. 3. On a 50 light set the power-fac¬ 
tor on the primary of tlie constant current 
transformer is about 65 per cent. On con¬ 
stant potential systems it may reach as 
high as 90 per cent. 


MEASUREMENT OF IRREGULAR 
AREA. 

(797.) Paul Andel, New Orleans, La., 
asks: 

Q. 1. W'hat are the principal methods 
for determining the area of an irregular 
plane surface such as those obtained from 
indicator cards, etc.? 

A. I. There are three general methods 
for obtaining the area value of irregular 
plane surfaces and the simplest of the three 
is hy employing a “planimclcr’* instrument, 
a device which automatically figures out 
tlie area of tfie plane in question. Such 
an instrument consists of a wheel of defi¬ 
nite circumference, which revolves when 
the lever attached to this wheel is caused 
to trace the perimeter of tlic irregular 
surface. 

A second method is hy forming a large 
number of small squares within the 
(Cotiiiuiicd on page 140) 
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The Scbmarixe Torpedo Pjoat. By Allen 
Moar. Cloth covers; size 8x5}4 inches; 
212 page.s, 84 illustrations and 4 folding 
plates. Price, $2.00. Publisht hy D, Van 
Xostrand Co., New York City, 1916. 

nne or llic iiio.si valiiaijic ana popular treatments 
of this all-important subject which is at the pres¬ 
ent time of interest to readers of all classes. 
L’niikc a great many hooks of this nature dealing 
with such a specitic and technical subject as the 
submarine torpedo boat, Mr. Hoar has given us 
a well-written and lucid description of this mar¬ 
velous twentieth century war machine. The en¬ 
gineer aiul layman will both profit by perusing the 
interesting chapters of this authoritative writer, 
who is a junior member of the .\merican Society of 
Civil Engineers. The various chapters take up the 
early history and development of the submarine 
torpedo boat, and contain some very interesting il¬ 
lustrations and photographs of practically every 
distinct type of submarine ever built, 'fhe suc¬ 
ceeding chapters deal with the development of the 
present day submarine; its characteristics and re¬ 
quirements; types of submarines; the design of 
the submarine tori»edo boat; the jmwer plant; 
means of defense against submarine attack; tacti¬ 
cal evolutions of the submarine; the torpedo; 
tenders and salvage ships; submarine mines, etc. 

Some of the most interesting sections of the 
book deal with the approved manner of maneuver¬ 
ing a submarine in order to torpedo an enemy 
vessel, and also discuss authoritatively the various 
technical aspects developing in the general opera¬ 
tion and handling of the submarine torpedo boat. 


American Boy's Book of Electricity. By 
Charles H. Seaver. Cloth covers; size 
8 x6 inches; 366 pages, 313 illustrations. 
Price, $1.50 net. Publisht by David Mc¬ 
Kay, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The American boy is always interested in a 
good book treating on electrical experiments of a 
practical and interesting nature. There have been 
a great many books written in the past few 
years, intended for the electrically inclined youths 
of the land, but we do not remember seeing a 
more worthy volume in a long time than here 
I>resented by Mr. Seaver. The volume is pro¬ 
fusely illustrated with clear-cut drawings, which 
can be readily understood by young boys of from 
ten to fourteen years, and all of the important 
fundamental magnetic and electrical laws with 
their accompanying actions and reactions have 
been cleverly and interestingly woven thru the 
experiments outlined. 

A number of excellent half-tone illustrations are 
inserted, showing modern electrical appliances, so 
that as the boy studies the different experiments 
and simply exjdained laws, he will also be given 
a clear understanding of the relation between 
such experimental apparatus and the commercial 
instruments and appliances. Mr, Seaver is to be 
congratulated upon the adaptness with which he 
has combined these two important fields of elec¬ 
trical endeavor, so that the young reader will 
not become confused or discouraged hy his in¬ 
ability to understand the underlying theory of the 
apparatus described. 

The book describes how to build substantial ex¬ 
perimental apparatus such as small dynamos and 
motors; induction or spark coils; telephone and 
telegraph apparatus; a complete wireless station 
of improved design; how to do simple house wir¬ 
ing in accordance with the standard rules; how 
tf» wire ignition circuits on gasoline engines of 
the single and multiple cylinder type; how to 
build small transformers and the principles upon 
which they operate; how to build primary and 
storage batteries; the action of lightning discharges 
and how to protect hiiildings from them, and also 
a considerable wumber of electrical experiments 
in sialic electricity. We strongly recommend this 
book to the American boy. 


I'xAMPi.Ks IN Ai.tkrnatim; • Currents. 
Vol. 1, Second lulition. I'-y Prof. E. E. 
Austin, B.S., E.E. Mcxiblc green leather 
covers, pocket style: size 7 Lx 5 inches; 
224 pages, 75 illustrations with nurnerou.s 
tallies. Price, $2.40. I’uhlislit bv the 
Author al llannver, X.H. 

The second edition of this valuable treatment 
of alternating-currents contains a number of .id- I 
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Big Money in Electricity 

The electrical industries offer wonderful 
opportunities to boys with a liking for Elec¬ 
tricity. The salaries paid to trained men are 
large, promotion comes rapidly and, best of 
all, the work is fascinating. 

The discovery and development of new 
lines (such as wireless telegraphy and tele¬ 
phony), from lime to lime, promise attractive 
and paying fields to those who wish to 
specialize. The avi// to do and Special Trains 
/V/gvvill bring success \oyou. 

The International Correspondence Schools 
can help you to become an expert in electrical 
work, no matter what branch you like best. 
Thousands of young men have already won 
success through I. C, S, help. You can do 
as well as anybody, if you try. Everything is 
made so clear that you can learn in your 
spare time, regardless of where you live or 
what your work. No books to buy. 

There’s big money in Electricity. Get 
after it by marking and mailing the Coupon 
today. ' Finding out costs you nothing. 
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ditions and revisions, and will be found extremely 
valuable to ail students of this subject. Some or 
the more practical examples given in alternating- 
current calculations involve frequency, power fac¬ 
tor, harmonics, induced A.C.^ pressures, and tne 
various specitic values of A.C. potential, such as 
the instantaneous and effective values, etc., etc. 

.Many practical problems are explained by means 
of examples, and in accordance with the best 
modern methods, covering such topics as the ad¬ 
dition of sine pressures; the product of sine 
curves having the same frequency but ditterent 
phase displacements; the calculation and measure¬ 
ment of inductance coils, including the simple 
measurements of this important factor by means 
of a volt meter, ammeter and frequency meter, 
and including the new inductance formula due to 
Brooks and Turner. Further sections of the work 
treat on the inductance of transmission lines and 
various, current and voltage relations, etc., when 
two or more impedances are connected in senes 
or in parallel. -\lso the method of computing 
capacity of condensers, and the current taken by 
them when connected to A.C. circuits. The work 
concludes with a number of valuable tables con¬ 
taining the products of 2 x pt x frequency, and 
modifications of this expression, which are used so 
frequently in alternating-current computations. 


How To Make Low Pressure Transform¬ 
ers. Third Edition, by Prof. F. E. Aus¬ 
tin, B.S., E.E. Board covers; size 
7 ^x 4->4 inches; 22 pages. 16 illustrations. 
Price 40 cents. Publisht by the author 
at Hanover, X.H. 

Another addition of Prof. Austin’s treatise on 
the design and construction of small, low-pressure 
transformers which has found considerable favor. 
The work takes up numerous practical operations 
to be followed in constructing step-down trans¬ 
formers for ringing bells, and for other opera¬ 
tions. and also a design for a transformer giving 
as high as 174 volts when run on a 110 volt A.C. 
circuit. Data is given for these transformers for 
use also on 220 volts. 60 cycle .A.C. circuit. The 
text matter is written in a clear manner which 
can be followed by any amateur and the illustra¬ 
tions are made in perspective so as to show ex¬ 
plicitly just how the various iron core strips are 
assembled and clamped together, and ^so how the 
coil windings may be wound in sections to sim¬ 
plify the construction. 


Applied Electricity For Practical Men. 
By Prof. Arthur J. Rowjand. Cloth 
covers; size 5x7*'2 inches. 375 pages, 323 
illustrations. Price, $2.00. Publisht^ by 
the McGraw-Hill Book Co., New \ork 
City. 

This book has been prepared by an author of 
wide experience in teaching practically and theo¬ 
retically the subject to students, and he has in¬ 
corporated manv valuable ideas io the matter pre¬ 
sented. We believe this work should prove ex¬ 
tremely valuable to electricians of all classes, as 
it contains all the fundamental electrical principles 
which arc discust in an approved yet somewhat 
new manner, and gradually the student is intro¬ 
duced to the principles and practical operating 
features of dvnamos; motors; electric heating ap¬ 
paratus; the'wiring of switchboards and power 
plants; principles of the electric trolley system; 
alternating-current systems, including the various 
types of commercial transformers, and just how 
they operate and why; poly-phase current prin¬ 
ciples; alternating-current motors: storage bat¬ 
teries: electric circuits and wires and wiring. 

Unlike many volumes of this nature, the author 
has seen fit to not only explain each subject in 
simple language at the start, but also to give the 
elementary formulas governing the theory and 
operation nf these various electrical apparatus and 
circuits. The genera! electrical student will find 
this work of distinct value, and to en^hance tf^ 
value of each lesson he has studied, there ^t-c a 
number of questions and problems given at the 
end of each chapter which the student can work 
out. 


The Science of Musical Sounds. By 
Prof. Dayton Clarence Miller. D.Sc. 
Cloth covers: size 8)4^6 inches. 
pacies, 187 illustrations. Price, $-..■>0. 
Publisht by the MacMillan Co., New 
York City, 1916. 

This work by Prof. Miller treating on the science 
of musical sounds is one of the most pretentious 
science works that we have ever reviewed. A 
vast array of sound producing and analyzing appa¬ 
ratus of both simple and comnlicated structure 
are described and illustrated. The text matter is 
exceedingly clear, and can be readily understood 
bv any student of music or phvsics. The author 
-O' of sound, and pro¬ 


ceeds to give many illuminating details that the 
average physics student will find both new and 
interesting. 

Every conceivable form of tuning fork and siren 
for producing sounds of any pitch or frequency 
is profusely illustrated and described. Among 
the subjects discust in a popular scientific manner, 
so that it may be enjoyed by the lay reader as 
well as the student of pure physics, are the action 
of organ pipes ^including illustration of an organ 
pipe over 32 feet in length and giving sixteen 
vibrations per second), and such further prac¬ 
tical considerations as standard tuning forks; the 
law of tone quality; the manometric capsule and 
revolving mirror, and also the use of the phono¬ 
graph and Professor Miller's own invention, the 
“Phonodeik,” by which apparatus it has become 
possible to intercept a sound wave such as_ a 
persoo’s voice, and to project these, magnified 
many hundred times, upon a screeo so that the 
voice fluctuations can be studied by a large body 
of students. The phonodeik is so remarkably sen¬ 
sitive to sound waves, that it will respond to a 
frequency of ten thousand complete vibrations per 
second. 

The subject of harmonics has received special 
attention, and considerable discussion is given on 
the different types of harmonic analyzers, includ¬ 
ing the remarkable machine as used by the U.S. 
government for predicting the rise and fall of 
tides. Among other interesting subjects covered 
in this book, we find oscillogram curves of the 
voices of such famous singers as Signor Caruso 
and .Amato. Also such an interesting subject as 
the influence of horns on sound, and the import¬ 
ance of diaframs in certain instruments. The 
principle of musical instruments, such as the 
piano, flute and violin are discust, and the music 
produced by them shown grafically by means of 
oscillogram curves. One of the most interesting 
chapters is that treating on synthetic vowels and 
words, and the relation of the art and science of 
music which is illustrated by many remarkable 
cuts of apparatus which have been developt for 
emitting vowel sounds. 

A remarkable illustration is that showing the 
large group of organ pipes necessary, which when 
sounded simultaneously reproduce the vowel a, as 
in “mat,” and still another illustration shows the 
vast number of organ pipes required to reproduce 
the principal vowels synthetically. 


QUESTION BOX 
{Continued from page 139) 
boundary' of the plane surface, and deter¬ 
mining the area of one of these squares, 
then multiplying the area of each by the 
total number of them within the surface. 
This will give an approximate area, since 
it is impossible to erect squares close 
enough to the irregular curves of the 
plane surface. 

The third and most accurate method is 
by the use of higher mathematics: where 
a'limiting value of the maximum and min¬ 
imum peaks of the perimeter of the sur¬ 
face is obtained by actual measurement, 
and substituting this value in an integral 
equation as used in the Calculus. Some 
engineers Aveigh a sq. cm., ^r inch of the 
chart paper and then, by a simple calcula¬ 
tion, compute the area of tlie irregular 
surface. 


WHEATSTONE BRIDGE CIRCUIT. 

(798.) John Brown, San Diego, Cal., 
wishes to know: 
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Q. 1. flow are tlie connections made of 
a Post Office tvpe of Whcalslonc bridge 
so that the resistance arms are reversed 
in tiic circuit? 1 understand tliis arranj^e- 
ment is used in climinatinjr errors in meas¬ 
urements which may he due to polarity 
interferences acted ui)on the galvanometer. 

A. 1. The diagram herewith j^ives the 
proper connections of ilie instrument you 
mention. The reason for reversing the 
connections of resistance arms is to elim¬ 
inate tlie errors iiroduccd hy cross-cur¬ 
rents in the circuit. I5y obtaining: two sets 
of readinjjs for both reversed positions of 
the arms, such errors are limited to a 
minimum. 

ALUMINUM QUERIES. 

(799.) Joseph llassel, Bo.ston, Alass., 
asks: 

Q. I. W'hat are the ores used in the 
production of commercial aluminum? 

A. I. Ahiininum oxid is the main source 
out of which aluminum is extracted. Baux¬ 
ite, a hydrated oxid of aluminum, is ex¬ 
tensively used. / 

Q. 2. How is the metallic aluminum ob¬ 
tained? 

A. 2. The only process used at present 
for the extraction of aluminum is an elec¬ 
trolytic one. The electrolyte consists of a 
solution of aluminum oxid in melted cryo¬ 
lite. The cryolite is not decomposed, but 
serves as a solvent only. The mineral 
Bauxite is used to furnish the oxid. The 
cryolite is fused and kept liquid by the 
heat generated during the passage of the 
current; the dissolved aluminum oxid is 
sci)aratcd into aluminum and oxygen by 
the current. The aluminum collects as a 
molten mass in the bottom of the melting 
pot; the oxygen is liberated at the anodes, 
which are ox 3 'dized by it. The weight of 
the anodes consumed about equals the 
weight of the aluminum liberated. 


TELEVISION. 

(800.) Thomas Jelinder, Hartford, 
Conn., asks: 

Q. 1. W'as television ever brought to a 
practical stage? 

A. 1. No. 

Q. 2. W’hat method did Mr. Ernest 
Ruhmer of Berlin use for his television 
apparatus ? 

A. 2. He employed a large number of 
selenium cells placed before a similar num¬ 
ber of lenses. Each of these cells corre¬ 
sponded to a “single eye,” similar to the 
human eye, and the reflection of light from 
the object, the image of which was to be 
transmitted, was caused to fall upon the 
various selenium cells. These cells were 
connected to a corresponding number of 
electro-magnets which controlled a num¬ 
ber of diaframs. These diaframs were set 
in operation in unison with their proper 
selenium cells at the transmitting station. 
A rectangular image was ptigsible with this 
arrangement. It was used to transmit let¬ 
ters, as it was imperfect endugh to be used 
to differentiate the actual c<j>lors of a pho¬ 
tograph or image of a human countenance. 

A numher of suggestions have been 
made to develop a television scheme, but 
the inventors only went as far as making 
suggestions, but never went into the 
trouble of bringing out their ideas experi¬ 
mentally. 


TRANS-PACTFIC RADIO COMMU- 
NICATION SUSPENDED. 

Wireless communication to^ Hawaiian 
territory beyond Honolulu hai been sus¬ 
pended. T^lcssage.s^lo other islands will be 
mailed from Honolulu. 
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one measures 7 U\ 10 inches, and is 2 inches thick. 

This big size permits the use of large and comprehensive illustrations, jdates, dia¬ 
grams, etc. Over 3,000 cuts are contained in the Cyclopedia’s 3,500 jiages. 

The completeness of the Cyclo)>edia will be a revelation to 
you. Everything electrical is explained in jilain, simple 
English—every technical ]ioint is made clear. Eaeli volume 
is carefully cross-indexed for instant reference. 

^ insignificant 

dCyC €♦ r r one — this wealth of electrical 

information is yonrs. But you don't have to send us a penny 
until 3 '‘oi! have used the hooks for seven days. Tlien, if j'ou 
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Consulting Service Free 

A year's Consulting Membership in the American Technical 
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ders for a limited time. The advice of an entire corps of 
electrical ex])erts is yours to help you in your progress— 
for a whole year FREE! 
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See the.se hooks for yourself before j'ou biiv. Remem¬ 
ber, you don’t risk a peimj' or assume a single ob¬ 
ligation. The laioks will be* sent by ]U'ei>aid exi)ress 
to any one within the boundaries of the Unit(“d ^ 

Slates or Canada, and they may he returned’at / 
our (‘\pense if they fail to please. But you.must / 
act now! This generous offer cannot he con- f 
tinned indefinitely. Send the coupon now. 

AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 

Dept. E-744-A CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Read These Subject* 
Klements of Electrlrlty^— 
Electrical Measurements 
Underwriters* Ilequlre- 
ments—Theorj*, UalcuU- 
llon, Design and t'on- 
struction of Generators 
and Motors — Dynamo- 
Electric Machinery— 
Lighting >lachinery— 
I* o w Transmission— 

Eleculc Railways—Power 
Stations — Switchboards 
and Switching — Storage 
Batteries—Applied Elec¬ 
tro-Chemistry — Electric 
Elevators—Elertrio Weld¬ 
ing and Heating - Wire 
and Wireless Telegraphy. 


/ American Technical Society 
^ DepL E>744*A Chicago. U.S.A. 


Please send me the Cyclonedia 
* of Aiiplied Electricity for seven 
• day.s' free examination. If I de- 
* clde to b\iy, I will send you $2.00 
* in seven days, and the balance at 
* the rate of $2.00 a month, until 
* $19.80 ha.s been paid. Then you will 

* send me a receipt showing that the 
* .set of hooks and the $12.00 consulting 
meiiihorship are mine and fully paid 
for. If I think that I can get along 
without the hooks. I will return them 
.after .seven days, at your expense. 
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CHANCES FOR ELECTRICIANS 
IN THE NAVY. 

{Continued jrom page 86) 
reciprocating steam engines, steam turbines, 
internal-combustion engines, magnetism and 
electricity, dynamos, motors, motor-gener¬ 
ators, alternating currents, interior commu¬ 
nication, lighting, batteries, etc. ^Members of 
the radio class are trained in all the duties 
of a radio operator and are given constant 
practice in the use of all the apparatus em¬ 
ployed in radio and especially in receiving 
and sending by the S 3 'stems employed in 
the Xavy. 

Enlistments in the X"av>' are for a period 
of four 3 'ears. A man will not be ad¬ 
vanced to chief electrician (with rank of 
'chief petty officer) during his first enlist¬ 
ment, but he may be recommended for that 
position towards the completion of his first 
enlistment, with a view to advancement 
upon re-enlistment if any vacancy exists. 


NEW METHOD OF MEASURING 
PRESSURE OF LIGHT. 
{Continued from page 102) 

The 32 c.p. lamp was enclosed in a metal 
box whose front face had been replaced by 
a glass screen covered with a few thin 
wires. Inasmuch as it is required that the 
radiation should be normall 3 ' incident, the 
lamp was not brought too close to tlie tube, 
a calculation of the limiting approach hav¬ 
ing been previously made. The current 
passing thru the lamp was maintained at 
the same value thruout all the experiments. 
The reflecting and transmitting powers of 
the foils used were then tested. Gold and 
aluminum reflected 90 per cent of incident 
radiation. 

Calculation of the Deflection of the Strip, 
—Since the foil reflects 90 per cent of the 
incident radiation, and since 7 per cent is 
reflected from the glass of the tube, the 
total pressure of the radiation is given by 
E(l-f0.07X0-9)( 1+0-9) or204£, 
where E is the energ 3 ' density of the inci¬ 
dent beam. 

A certain amount of radiation, however, 
strikes the back of tlie glass tube, and some 
of this is reflected to the back of the strip. 
For a strip three-quarters the width of the 
tube it is estimated that the normal compo¬ 
nent of this radiation is about 1 per cent of 
all that is incident on the strip. It is, 
therefore, necessar 3 " to substitute 2.02E for 
2.04E. 

It can be shown that a uniform flexible 
strip when deflected by a small uniform 
pressure still remains straight. To a close 
degree ot approximation, iheietore, we may 
calculate the deflection of a strip such as 
that represented in Fig. 1 by taking mo¬ 
ments about the axis of rotation. The de¬ 
tails of apparatus used are given in the 
original, pajier. as well as the thermo-kineV 
ic reaction and a table of results observed 
in succession. 

ELECTROLYSIS SURVEY PRO¬ 
POSED IN MONTGOM¬ 
ERY, ALA. 

The Bureau of Standards has been asked 
to make an electrolysis survey in Mont- 
I gomery, Ala 

1*011 benefit by mcnt\oni7ig "‘The Elcctrtcal Experimenter"' U'hcn zvriting to odz'crttsers. 



MIGNON UNDAMPED WAVE 

WIRELESS 
APPARATUS 

Amateur and Commercial Use 

This latest Mignon invention is entering a new 
field in Radio Engineering, eliminating the so 
familiar LOOSE COUPLERS and LOAD¬ 
ING COILS, and introduces adjustable DISC- 
CORES, heretofore considered impossible. 

DISTANCE RANGE UNLIMITED. 


Mignon Wireless Corporation 

ELMIRA, N. Y., U. S. A 

JVriU for Catalogue and mention Electrical Experimenter 



MULTI-AUDI-FONE 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


We have just placed on the 
market a new loose coupler 
built of mahogany with all 
metal parts highly polished 
nickel plate. 

New in design and wonder¬ 
ful in efficiency. 

Made in two sizes. 

Type “AD’* 150 to 3000 Meters $6.50 
Type “Air* 4000 to 15000 Meters $12.00 


Multi-Audi-Fone.$18.00 

Two Step M. A. F. 75.00 

Short Wave Regenera¬ 
tive Attachment. . . . 22.50 
Multi-Form Receiver... 100.00 

Detectorphone . 35.00 

Fixed Condenser . . . . . 1.00 

M. A. F. Detector. 3.00 

M. A. F. Loading Coil. . 2.00 


MULTI-AUDI-FONE 

275 Morris Ave. Elizabeth, N. J. 

Send 2c for Circular 



New Undamped Wave Coupler No. 749 

special Introductory Price, $18.00 

Our new coupler No. 749 Is 32' long. 9* wide, and 
10' hlgb. overall, and on aoaverage-sized Anrenna 
tunes to 15,000 meters. This coupler, used with ihe 
new CHAMBERS* SYSTEM or CIR¬ 
CUIT , will bring In elgnslsfrom domestic 
and lorelgn Arc Stations surprisingly 
loud and clear. Note the difference in 
size of our No. 74S and No. 749. 

We claim to be the orldnal inventors of 
.a SYSTEM or CIRCUIT for the recep¬ 
tion of the undamped waves without the 
use of Loading Colls or Oscillating ColLs, 
a.s they are sometimes called : as with our 
SYSTEM cr CIRCUIT only two InducUvely 
CoupJed Coile are oeceasary. Circuit aupplied 
with each coupler. _ 

Thia CHAMBERS* CIRCUIT aavea you money. 
Think of itf No extra coils to pay for. and price of cooP'" 

now so aa to bo in on the introductory price. Orders filled m rotaUon. Send for 
descriptive matter. 

F. B. CHAMBERS & CO., 2046 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
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DENVER WIRELESS STATION 
WINS PRIZE LOVING CUP. 

from payc 107^ 

the jrood times tliey used tu liavc while 
vsorkiuK on the several relays which we 
have run for their heuefit. 

Next month we will start by pivinp some 
j^ossip about the famous IWisliitujlons 
JUrifuluy A\*/(7y, and also j:ive the first in¬ 
stallment of a complete set of insiructir)ns 
about how to make a I hill Ulrelcss kclay, 
as this instrument was shown in this maga¬ 
zine some time a^o, under the list of i)at- 
ents issued; and as the writer has received 
a j^reat number of inejuiries coiiccruinjr it, 
we believe that \ou will all be interested 
in reading about this instrument, which is 
very siinjilc in construction, and which all 
of you may make, with just such tools ami 
material as is always at hand in a radio 
laboratory. 

The war will not last forever, Ama¬ 
teurs. Now is the time to make efficient 
instruments to be used after the war and 
to “brush up’' on all Radio Matters. 



DO YOU 


own a wireless station, either for 
sending or receiving? If you do, 
don’t fail to join the greatest Wire¬ 
less Association in the country: 
THE R.AD10 LEAGUE OF 
AMERICA. If you believe in the 
preparedness of your country, if you 
wish to help Uncle Sara, if you wish to have your station 
offictally recognized, join the LEAGUE, a national, 
non-monev-making organization. Beautiful engraved 
and sealed certificate. FREE to all members. NO 
DUES OR FEES WHATSOEVER. 

Honorary IVIembers; W. H. G. BUL¬ 
LARD, U. S. N.; PROF. REGINALD A. 
FESSENDEN; DR. LEE DE FOREST; 
DR. NICOLA TESLA. 

Send stamp for large S-page information booklet. 
DO IT NOW. 233FULTONSTREET, NEW YORK 


Continuation of List of “Perfect Score” 
Stations in Trans-continental Amateur 
Relay as publisht in the May number. 
OHIO 

D. Sclicllcnbach, 8 IF, Wyoming 
R. Duerk, 8 AHl, Defiance 
C. lu’nxwcilcr, 8 LJ, Davton 
(No Name), 8 ATG, Tiffin 
C. Candler, 8 XH, St. Mary’s 

L. lierman, 8 ML, Cincinnati 
Scott High School. 8 ZL, Toledo 
Meric Sager, 8 ASW, Tiffin 

N. Thomas, 8 FX, Marietta 

M. 15. West, 8 AP’Z, Lima 

J. F. Eckel, 8 PL, Cincinnati 

J. O. Tlibhett, 1113, Ottaw’a 
L. ^1. Clausing, 8 YL, Lima 

OKLAHOMA 

A. & M. Steddon, 5 AB, Oklahoma City 
PENNSYLVANIA 
11. T. Mapes, 3 AUC, Carlisle 
Chris. M. Bowman, 3 PC, Lancaster 
High Scliool Station. 8 JS, Bellefonte 
L. & H. Alexander, 8 ALE, Grove City 

K. K. Goodw'in. No call, Roulette 

y\. II. Mandelkern, 3 MR, Philadelphia 
Peabody High School, 8 YZ, Pittsburgh 
W". & S. Shooi), RS, Vandergrift 
I'. J. Andersnn, 3 QD, Reading 
V. II. Brian, Smithport 
C. H. Stew'art, 3 ZS, St. David’s 
Nassau P>ros., 3 CT, Philadelphia 
Karl 1'.. llassel, Oper., 8 \’l, Pittsburgh 

R. C. Clement, 8 AJT, Washington 

St. Joseph’s College, 3 \J, Philadelphia 

RHODE ISLAND 
C. TC Davis, No call, Edgewood 
,M. V. Pollys. Jr., 1 EMll. Bristol 
II. \V. Thornlcy, 1 Al, Pawtucket 

TENNESSEE 

S, II. Sheil), 5 CY, Nashville 

C. 15. Dclahiint, 5 ZD, Memphis 


TEXAS 

B. Emerson. 5 DC, Dallas 
K, Corleii, 5 ZC, Dallas 

j. L. .\iitry, 3 ED, Ib.uston 

C. W. Gillillan, IC\1, .Xu-^tiii 

VIRGINIA 

R. R. Chai)pell. 3 St. Kiclmiond 
Ci. C. Rohiusun, 3 St, kichmuiid 
J. F. W’ohfoid. 3 \\V, Roanoke 
W. T. (iravely, 3 RD, Danville 
J. E. Krone, 3 'I'Y, .Newport .News 
.N'. Johnson, 3 TY, Newport News 

WEST VIRGINIA 
J. E, Law, No call, Clarkslnirg 
II. E. Burns, 8 AGH, Martinshurg 

WISCONSIN 

II. J. Crawford, 9 WT. Wausau 
C. Quitni, 9 ARD, Neenah 
M. P. Hanson. 9 XM, Madison 
E. H. Hartnell. 9 BV, Salem 
A. Ruf.svold, 9 ADI, Marinette 
O. K. Terry, 9 HQ, Stoughton 


TO RECHARGE THIS CELL—FILL 
WITH WATER. 

The “ILO” Cell, as it is termed by its 
English sponsors, was introduced to meet 



the demand for a wet cell smaller and more 
compact than the “Leclanche,” and in this 
respect it appears to have gained its ad¬ 
vantage. This cell may he stored for any 
length of time and in any climate w'itliout 
any deterioration. It is not lial)Ie to creep¬ 
ing or evaporation while in ii.se. Its inter¬ 
nal resistance is \o\v, and it does not polar¬ 
ize in use so quickb" as wet batteries of the 
“Leclanche” type, it is claimed. 

The addition of water only is needed for 
charging, and its active life is e((nal to any 
high-grade cell of similar size. If the cell is 
recpiired for instant use. it is recommended 
that the cell l)e filled w ith w'arm water ; dis¬ 
tilled water being used, if possible, as iliis 
tends to prolong the life of the cell by rea¬ 
son of the absence of iron or linic impur¬ 
ities, which arc frctiuciuly found in hydrant 
water. 

In order that the condition of the zinc 
electrode and the interior parts of the cell 
may he examined, the container consists of 



ORS 

_ GREAT 
OPPORTUNITY! 


Wo havo tlK fullow'ing iisldl nioKjrs in 
stock. We an- diM-oi Inuiti.: si/cs 

arul ofTi r them now rUU.OW' OtJST. If > iU net**! a 
branil new njot'ir (hat is ju-^t a 1 ttJe w -rn 

Irojn l»aniMtng. in our sOj<'k rooms, this is y »ur chance. 
The-ve are all for 110 vol s Uirect «'urrent Kurtli»*r 
jjartlcularx may bo bail by apijlyinjf b* (be utiiJernigiiwl 


3—SH.P. D, C.. 110 volts, each $19.00: list price. 
$24.00. 3—0. C.. 110 volt*, each $9.00: IKl 
price. $15.00. I—'^H.P.. D. C., MO volU. each $37.00: 
list price, $46.50, 1—I,I6H.P.. D. C., NO voll». each 

$7,00; IHt price, $9.00. 



LOor 


Electro Importing Co* 

231 FuItanSt., New YorkOiy, N.y. 


4 G E S 

'"ItlUSTRATIONS 


ELECTRICITY! 


n R 


RE’S just the book on 
Electricity that you need 
to answer your many ques¬ 
tions—to solve your knotty 
problems, to teach you new' kinks, lo 
be your memon' for tables, rules, 
formulas and olher Eleclrical and 
Mechanical facts that some people try 
lo carry in their beads—and fail. 

With this “Little Gianl“ I. C. S. Elec¬ 
trical Engineer’s Handbook in your 
pocket, tool chest, on your work 
bench, drawing table or desk, an hour 
or a day need not be lost “digging 
up” some forgotten rule, some unfamiliar fact; 
you’ll just turn to tbe very complete index and 
get it “in a jiffy.” Just a few of tbe subjects 


treated are; 


Electricity and Magmetism; EJectrical Symbols; 
Batteries; Circuits; Magnets; Direct and Al¬ 
ternating Currents; Dynamos and Motors; 
Belts; Shafting; Electroplating; Eleclrical 
Measurements; Meters; Arc and Incandes¬ 
cent Lamps; Mercury Arc Rectifiers; Trans¬ 
formers; Insulation: Electric Cars; Single and 
Multiple-Unit Control; Transmission ; Rail 
Welding; Tables of Wires—Sizes, Capacities, 
etc.,—Mathematical Rules, Formulas, Sym¬ 
bols; Tables of Constants, Equivalents, Roots, 
Powers, Reciprocals, Areas, Weights and 
Measures; Chemistry; Properties of Metals; 
Principles of Mechanics; First Aid, etc. 

The Electrical Engineer’s Handbook is one of 22 
1. C. S. Handbooks covering 22 Technical, Scien¬ 
tific and Commercial subjects, all crowded with 
value. They have the contents of a full-size bonk 
condensed into pocket-size ready to go with you 
anywhere and be at your instant command. 
They are substantially bound in cloth, red edges, 
goldleaf stamping, printed from new, clear, read¬ 
able type on good quality book paper. There is 
an illustration at every point where a picture 
will help. Hundreds of thousands have been 
sold on a money-back guarantee of satisfaction. 


The regular price is $1.25, but for a LIMITED 
TIME you can buy the ones you want, post¬ 
paid, delivery guaranteed, for only 50 cents. 

You Run No Risk ! Money Back if Desired ! 

International Correspondence Schools 

Box 5349, Scranton, Pa. 

^ ^ M _TeAn OUT HCRC. ^ — - 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 5349. SCRANTON, PA. 


I enclose $_for wlilch send me postp.ild the 

Handbooks marked X, ut 50c. each. 1 may relurn any or all 
and gel my money back witbln ten days Ironi receipt: 


Klcctricol Engineers 

Telrt. EopluMT** 

Mechanic's 
Steam Engineer's 
Wesiinghouse .\ir Brake 
t:ivil Engineer’s 
C:oal Miner's 
Concrete Engineer's 
Building't rades 
■Numbers and Fitter's 
Chemist's 


,\ds'ertiscr*5 
nu.suies.s Man’s 
Bookkeeper's 

and C«>rrvvpouilf*ai'i 
Siilesman'.s 
Window Trimmer's 
Colton 1 extile \\ urkcr's 
Farmer's 
roultrj man’s 
.Mariner's 
Automobile 


Street 

and No.- 

City___ State. 


You benefit by mcntiouin<j "The Electrical Exf'crimcntcr" xvheii uritiutj to aJzertisers. 
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„ AMATEURS! 

'jS^OW is the time to overhaul your set and 
to buy your apparatus at a low cost. 

Remember, the War won’t last forever, and 
when the ether is free once more for all, YOU 
want to be the first one to listen in with a 
REAL set. 

Besides, there is the possibility that the Govern- 
ment will soon again allow us to operate receiv¬ 
ing sets during the War. 

Are you ready ? 

Write for our printed matter. 

AudioTron Sales Co., 315 Lick Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 




A Motor and a Rctor for $5.25 

We have built 5000 of these outhtc, consisting of a motor 
that will operate on a. c. or d. c., ^000 to 6000 r. p. m., 100 

to 1:»0 volts. 

An aluminum rotor, per¬ 
fectly balanced, machined 
and insulated. 

$4.00 

Motor only 

$1.50 

Rotor only 

WTien ordering rotors give size of shaft 

The Fosco Corporation 

1355 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Send postage for catalogue of motors and supplies 



Regular price of 
these outfits, $8.50 

Introductory offer 
as above, while 
they last. Act 
quick. 


One-half actual size 


THERejS MONEYfNIT*' __ 

TELEGRAPHY^gSi^ 



TEAOM VOURSEUE 


in half the usual time, at trifling cost, with the 
wonderful Automatic Transmitter, THE OMNIGRAPH. 
Sends unlimited Morse or Continental messages, at 
any speed, just as an expert operator w'ould. 

AdoDtfld by U. S. Gov’t. 4 styles. Catalogoe free. 

OMNICRAPH MFC. CO. 

39L Cortlandt St, New York 


a clear glass jar. A. (See diagram.) Into 
the bottom of this jar some bitumen w 
poured while in a hot condition. This 
serves to tix the porcelain base. B, in posi¬ 
tion. This base forms the support for the 
sack, C, keeping it in a central position, and 
also a support and spacer for the zinc cylin¬ 
der, D, keeping it always the correct dis¬ 
tance from the sack. It is this narrow 
space between the zinc and the sack which, 
to a large extent, makes the internal resist¬ 
ance of these cells so much less than Le- 
chanche batteries. The top of the sack has 
a rubber ring, E, round it in order to 
further safeguard against the zinc cylinder 
touching the sack. Above the sack a spe¬ 
cially shaped porcelain ring, F, is slipt over 
the carbon rod, G, and this serves as a sup¬ 
port for a waxt cardboard disk, H, which 
supports the sealing compound. Two holes 
are arranged in the sealing compound and 
the cardboard washer; in one of these is a 
fiber tube. This tube forms the funnel 
thru which the water is poured when the 
cell is required for use, and is normaTly- 
sealed with a cork. The other hole con¬ 
tains a small glass tube to allow the gases 
generated when the cell is in action to 
escape. A lead connection strip. J, is sol¬ 
dered to the zinc cylinder, and this is 
brought up at the side of the cardboard 
washer and thru the sealing compound. 
This lead strip is provided with a punched 
hole to allow of connection to an adjacent 
batter}*. A brass cap, K. is forced on to 
the carbon rod, and the nut for wire con¬ 
nections screws on to a pin riveted and 
soldered to the cap. The ammonium chlo- 
rid crystals, L, are placed in the cell at the 
time of manufacture: so that all that is 
necessary to make the cell ready for use 
is to remove the cork, fill the cell with 
water, and replace the cork. 


POWERFUL HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
SALVAGE APPARATUS TO 
RAISE SUNKEN SHIPS. 
{Conixmtcd jrom page 95) 

.may have gone ashore in shoal waters. 
Supposing that a vessel has become em¬ 
bedded in the sand. Upon arriving at the 
scene with one of the Linquist hydrostatic 
lifting units of the type already described, 
this is set up out in the deep water at a con¬ 
siderable distance, say one thousand to 
1,5(X) feet from the vessel in distress, and 
a heavy cable is attached to the oceanward 
side of the vessel. In certain cases, and 
when necessar}' a line ma}* be shot over the 
vessel to carry out this part of the opera¬ 
tion. The cable which is secured to the 
stranded vessel is carried from the Lin¬ 
quist apparatus, and passes thru two large 
pulleys secured to a stationary truss on the 
base of the "fort,” and in proximitv* to the 
vertical member of the lifting apparatus. 
The free end of the cable is secured to 
the top of the telescopic movable cylinder 
of the Linquist device, and this is made to 
rise by becoming more buoyant thru the 
agency of the electric pumps (supplied 
with electric power from the lines on shore), 
water being pumped out of the movable 
telescopic cylinder causing it to rise, and 
when this occurs a force of thousands of 
tons is brought into play, giving sufficient 
upward pull on the cable passing thru the 
stationar}' pulleys to haul the vessel off the 
shoal. 

The inventor of this truly remarkable 
scheme for raising sunken boats, etc., says 
that if his device had been available at the 
time the U. S. Submarine F-4 sunk in the 
Honolulu harbor some time ago, that he 
could have raised the submarine in four 
days instead of taking four months, which 
was the time required by the only method 
available, when this deplorable accident 


benefit by mentioning *‘Thc Electrical Expentnentcr” when urtting to advertisers. 
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occurred. One of tlic divers who worked 
on the Submarine K-4 and who had ncKo- 
lialed depths of 306 feel (correspondiiiK to 
a pressure of 135 pounds to the square inch) 
has seen the device and l>elieves that Mr. 
LiiKjiiist’s calculations as just cited are not 
only practical hut feasible. 


ELECTRICITY AND WATER TO 
RUN OUR AUTOS. 

{Continued from page 88) 

and air will eliminate all carbon deposits, 
and in so doing will add to the life and 
power of any motor, and that is not all, for 
we obtain our gas from water, which nature 
has provided abundantly, and so easy to se¬ 
cure that the cost is practically nothing. 

Those inlercslcd in this electrolytic cell 
gas generator intended for a .substitute for 
gasoline in driving automobiles will un¬ 
doubtedly find interesting a U. S. patent on 
a similar cell, bearing the number 1,219,966 
which is discMSt in the “Latest Patents” 
department on page 128 of this issue. 


DECISION IN THE “HETERO- 
DYNE” RADIO RECEIVER 
CASE. 

On April 2 Judge Alayer, of the United 
States District Court for the Southern 
District of New York, handed down an 
opinion in the suit of Samuel M. Kintner 
and Halsey Af. Barrett, receivers of the 
National Electric Signaling Company, 
plaintiffs, vs. the Atlantic Communication 
Company, August Merckens, P. C. Schnitz- 
ler and K. G. Frank, defendants, in which 
he found for the plaintiffs. This suit was 
based upon a charge of infringement of 
United States letters patent 1,050,728 and 
1,0.50,441, being respectively for the method 
and apparatus employed in a receiving sta¬ 
tion of a radio telegraph system. These 
patents, issued January 14, 1913, cover the 
invention known to the art generally as 
the "heterodyne” or beats method of re¬ 
ceiving radio telegraph signals. 

The court found that Reginald A. Fes¬ 
senden, the inventor of this system, had 
produced an invention of great merit and 
entitled to a broad interpretation. He 
found that the prior art eited by the de¬ 
fendant as antieipating the Fessenden in¬ 
vention had failed to teach the art anything 
in respeet to the use of beats and, at most, 
merely diselosed a loeal source for oper¬ 
ating some particular form of receiver. 
He decided against the defendants’ conten¬ 
tion that the invention should be given a 
narrow construction, in view of an earlier 
patent of Fessenden. 

The defendants’ sole effort was directed 
towards securing a narrow construction of 
the patents. They contended that the Fes¬ 
senden patents were not entitled to a broad 
interpretation but should be restricted to 
the use of the particular form of appli¬ 
ance shown in the issued patents. The 
court decided against this, holding the in¬ 
vention to be of such merit as to entitle 
it to a broad interpretation of equivalents. 

The court also stated that Fessenden or 
his eompany, the National Electric Signal¬ 
ing Company, were the only ones to teach 
the art anything of value of this method 
of operation between the date of appli¬ 
cation of his original patent in 1902 and 
the date of applications for the patents 
in suit, 1905. 


To overcome the difficulties of navigation 
in the Kara Sea the Russian Government 
has established three wireless stations that 
inform vessels of ice conditions. 


A COMPACT FARM LIGHTING 
PLANT. 

The farm lighting plant illustrated is 
rated at 1,000 walls and operates at 30 volts. 
In rnosl cases a 2, 23^ or at most a 4-h.p. 
engine is required lo run this system. The 
generator has a heavy flywheel pulley with 
tapered shaft. 

A feature of this equipment is that re¬ 
gardless of variation in the number of 
lights being used, the generator will aulo- 
matically furnish the current necessary for 
these lights, in addition to that which it has 
already been furnishing for charging the 
battery, thus allowing the battery to receive 
its normal charging rate automatically, re¬ 
gardless of the number of lights being 
turned on and off. An automatic electric 
governing winding is incorporated in the 
design which prevents the variation in the 
lighting load from affecting the amount of 
current going into the battery. Lights may 
be used at any time either direct from the 
generator, if the engine is running, or di¬ 
rect from the battery, if the engine is not 
running. 

The manufacturer also claims that by 
using this self-regulating winding for start- 


. - •» 
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A New Compact Electric Generating 
Plant Having the Switch-board Mount¬ 
ed Rigidly on the Dynamo Frame. 


ing duty, engines, regardless of their type, 
can be started without abnormal strain on 
the battery plates. This condition applies 
specifically to engines of 8 h.p. or less. 
Twice the starling torque with one-half the 
current is said to be produced by means of 
this winding. In a test recently made, this 
unit, with an 80-ampcrc current, easily 
started a 4-h.p. special electric engine. A 
shunt wound generator failed to start the 
same engine with the ammeter reading 140 
amperes. This plant permits the lights to 
burn at practically the same brilliancy at 
all times. If the lights are being used direct 
from the generator and should the engine 
stop, the electrical connections will be 
changed automatically, so that the lights will 
then receive their energy from the storage 
battery. The switchboard is cquipt with 
large scale instruments, an automatic re¬ 
verse current circuit breaker and only one 
ligliting switch. All internal connections 
are made al the factory. The batteries used 
with tliis plant are made in both the Faure 
and Plante types, assembled in either rubber 
or glass jars. 


Mesco Wireless Practice Set 


For Learning the Wireless Code 



The Practice Set comprises a regular tele¬ 
graph key, without circuit breaker, a special 
high pitch buzzer, one cell Red Seal Dry 
liatlery, and four feet of green silk covered 
flexible cord. 

The key and buzzer are mounted on a 
highly finished wood base, and three nickel 
plaled binding posts are so connected that 
the set may be used for five difTercnt pur¬ 
poses, as illustrated on page 24. 

For the beginner, the set is of exceptional 
value, for it may be used for individual code 
practice or for operafion of a two party line, 
which is an excellent method of quickly 
learning the code. After the beginner has 
mastered the code, the set may be used in 
his wireless outlit for setting the detector 
in adjustment, and also the key may be used 
to control the spark coil. 

Recommended for schools, as it gives ex¬ 
cellent service for class instruction in code 
work. Full directions with each set. 

The main object of the set is to enable the 
beginner to master the wireless code, and 
the buzzer reproduces the sound of the sig¬ 
nals of the most modern wireless stations 
perfectly. 

Every beginner needs one of these sets, 
and as it is the equivalent of live different 
sets, the price is very low. 

List Xo. Price. 

342. Wireless Practice Set, with Battery 

and Cord .$2.25 

344. Wireless Practice Set only, no bat¬ 
tery or Cord . 2.00 

Send for Our New Edition of our 
Catalog W28 Ready June 15 

It Is pocket size, contains 248 pages, with over 1.000 
Illustrations and describes In plain, clear language 
all about Bells, Push Buttons, Batteries. Telephone 
and Telegraph Material, Electric Toys, Burglar and 
Fire Alarm Contrivances. Electric Call Bells, Electric 
Alarm Clocks. Medical Batteries, Motor Boat Horns. 
Electrically Heated Apparatus, Battery Connectors, 
Switches. Battery Gauges. Wireless Telegraph In¬ 
struments. Ignition Supplies, etc. 

IT MEANS MONEY S.WED TO YOU 
to hava our Catalog when you want to buy. 

Manhattan Electrical 
Supply Co., Inc. 

New York: Chicago; ST. LOUIS: 

17 Park Placa 114 S, 5th Ave. 1106 Pine St, 
San Francisco OfHce: 604 Mission SL 


Learn Watchwork, Jewelrywork and 

Fnarainno ^ trade commanding a good sal- 
and your services are always in 
demand. Address HOROLOGICAL Department, 
Bradley Institute, Peoria, III., for our latest catalog 



WANTED—Railway Mail Clerks 

COMMENCE $75 MONTH INCREASE TO SISO MONTH 

Common education 

sufficient. y 

Sure pay. X Frenklin Instilute 

Life job. Dept. Ct04 Rochester, N. Y, 

Pullunnec- gir,. Seod me wiihoot charRe. 

cssary. Reil»«y Msll Clerk Ls- 

amioetioQ qoestioQS; list of other 
_0 big paid ROTcrnoieQt Jobs aow easily 

obUloabie eod tree book detcriblag them. 

Name. 

Addreaa... 
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CONSTANT AMPLITUDE 
TEST BUZZER 



Dimensions 2V^"x2V2'^ Price, $1^0 

Postage 10 cents 

OVER 1200 SOLD 

Our special Constant Amplitude Test 
Buzzer contains some entirely new features 
and closely resembles the tone of a 500- 
cycle Telefunken set. This is due to the 
arrangement of the contact which is pro¬ 
vided with a lenient back-check which pre¬ 
vents the armature from overreaching and 
the amplitude becomes constant. This you 
will find in no other Buzzer. The contact 
points are of pure silver which prevents 
burning and the entire mechanism is en¬ 
closed in a non-resonant dielectric case. 
You will never know you have a Buzzer in 
your circuit as far as attention is con¬ 
cerned. It is provided with three binding 
posts and is highly finished. 

EUGENE T. TURNEY CO., Inc. 

2595 Third Avenue, New York City 



ENCLOSED 
ROTARY GAP 

This gap has been designed 
to sell at a low price and to 
meet the demands of ama¬ 
teurs for a good, enclosed 
and silent ^p. Finished in 
dull black, it will add to the 
appearance of your set. 

11 is made in one style only, 
for all powers up to I-K\V, 
and can be mounted in al¬ 
most any position. 

The gap is enclosed in a 
Circular iron housing 8 inches 
in diameter and inches 

thick, with removable cover 
(for inspection). The adjust¬ 
ment can be as close as desired 
between sparking points. 


Rotating disc is of brass with 12 projecting 
round brass arms (total diameter 6 inches), 
mounted on shaft running in bronze bearing 
and is belt driven by small motor giving a 
variety of tones depending upon the speed. 


When in operation this gap is very quiet 
Price complete, without motor, $8,50 


J. Herbert Ferris, 211 Calalpa Drive, Royal Oak, Mich. 



STYLE C SPECIAL 
Postage extra 




FINE RESULTS WITH THIS COIL 

SCHUG ELECTRIC MFG. CO, 

254 EAST EARNED, DETROIT, MICH. 


SPARK COILS For Wireless 


POCKET BOOK ELECTRICITY 

FREE 


Dintriboteil sapplpment to oor hf^riandy Itook 
duriHK temporary ifovernnicnt flusr>en9>on oi wire¬ 
less. Lint.', new things to experiment with. Also 
motors, nnshliirhui, tolearraph spnarMtua, ooziles, 
m«i(ic outfits, books, nthietie troods. chemical seta, , 
nsbins tackle, novelties. Handy, interestim;. For 
every boy in America. Frfe on Jie<rue$i. 

The Electro-Set Co., now^known at 
ho Newman-Stern Co., Dcpl. E IS. Cleveland, C 



You benefit by 


SHIPS WHICH THE RADIO SAVED. 

The U.S. Government cites the follow¬ 
ing marine disasters in which wireless fig¬ 
ured during the period July 1 to Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1916: 

July 11.—Steamship Ramos foundered in 
a gale while en route from Philadelphia to 
Cartagena, Colombia. SOS calls were an¬ 
swered by the Miami land station and the 
steamships I'an Hogendorp and Illinois, all 
but five persons on board being saved. 

July 22 . —Steamship Matatua, stranded 
on rocks seven miles south of St. Mary’s 
Light, Cape Race. Vessel shot line to 
shore and passengers and crew were re¬ 
moved. The distress call was answered by 
the steamship Stephano, Red Cross Line, 
which stood by until passengers were safe¬ 
ly removed. 

September 15. — Steamship Congress, 
with 445 persons on board, caught fire off 
Coos Bay, Alarshfield, Oreg. The vessel 
was headed toward shore. SOS calls be¬ 
ing sent out continuously, which were re¬ 
ceived by tlie land stations at Marshfield, 
Greg., Cape Blanco, Oreg., and Eureka, 
Cal,, and the steamship F. A. Kilburn. Res¬ 
cue vessels were dispatched by the Marsh¬ 
field station, and all persons on board were 
saved. 

September 23.—Steamship Bay State ran 
ashore off Cape Elizabeth, Me.; total loss. 
Distress calls were answered by the Coast 
Guard cutter Ossipee and the naval station 
at Cape Elizabeth, which dispatched the 
tugs Portland and Cumberland. .Ml per¬ 
sons on board, approximately 200 in num¬ 
ber. were saved. 

October 7.—Steamship Antilla, with fifty- 
six persons aboard, caught fire off the \^ir- 
, ginia Capes while en route from Guanta¬ 
namo, Cuba, to New York. Approximately 
twenty-five vessels responded to the dis¬ 
tress calls, and all persons were saved. 

October 19.—Steamship A r a p h o e lost 
her rudder twenty-five miles north of Cape 
Lookout. SOS calls were answered by the 
steamship Henry R. Mallory and the Coast 
(iiiard cutters Seminole and Tampa, which 
towed the vessel to Xorfolk, 

October 28.—Steamship Chicago, with 
265 passengers and crew, caught fire at sea 
and arrived safely at the Azores Islands. 
Communication was established with ves¬ 
sels, but assistance was not needed. 

I October 29.—Tug Figilant disabled 150 
I miles off Irish coast. SOS call answered 
by the steamship Ryndam, which towed the 
tug to Queenstown. 

November 25.^Steamship Powhotati, en 
route from Boston to Baltimore, caught fire 
off Block Island. Fire was controlled be¬ 
fore arrival of Coast Guard cutters, which 
answered the distress call. 

November 27.—Steamship Miels Xtelson 
lost propeller in heavy gale. Distress calls 
were answered by several vessels, whicli 
assisted the disabled vessel to make port, 

November 28.—Steamship Coronado lost 
propeller off Tillamook Head. Distress 
calls answered by Astoria, Oreg.. station, 
which dispatched tug to assistance of dis¬ 
abled vessel. 

December 3.—Steamship Carolina, Good¬ 
rich Transit Co., struck rocks off entrance 
to Sturgeon Bay Canal, Distress calls were 
received by the Manitowoc, Wis.. station, 
which dispatched a tug to the assistance of 
the disabled vessel. 

December 12.—Steamship Sumner 
grounded in fog off Barnegat, N.J. Six ves¬ 
sels responded to SOS calls, and all per¬ 
sons on board were saved. 

December 14.—Steamship Pozvhatan, en 
route from Norfolk to Boston, sank in col¬ 
lision with unknown vessel on way to open 
sea. Several United States destroyers, 
Coast Guard cutters, and steamship James- 


DO YOU? 

By Albert W. Wilsdon. 

RECENTLY I bought a copy of the 
ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTER 
AND I read it through 
DURING the time 

THAT I 

HAD to spare 

EVERY day that I could. 

EVERY time in 
LOOKING thro 

ELECTRICAL magazines which I thought 
CONTAINED news 
THAT would help the 
READER in his work, 

1 always found 
CERTAIN articles that wete 
ALWAYS vague and Which 
LEFT me in the dark. ^ 

EVER thinking that 
XPERIMENTERS like myself 
PURCHASE magazines 
EACH month for the purpose of 
READING articles 
IN which 

MANY new wrinkles, 

EACH new, and 
NOVEL, are to be found. 

TWAS for this reason that 
EVERY month 1 now 
READ the ELECTRICAL EXPERI¬ 
MENTER. 

THEREFORE BE IT ENACTED by 
all experimenters and the general public, 
that every E.xperimenter who has not read 
the ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTER do 
so at once, without delay. 

THE PENALTY for failure to do so is 
a fine of 15 or 20 cents, which is paid for 
other magazines, as well as the loss of 
articles which cannot be found or obtained 
elsewhere. 

.Ipologies to **Casey Bee.** 


town answered SOS calls. Crew trans¬ 
ferred to Coast Guard vessels and passen¬ 
gers were taken to New York on the steam¬ 
ship Jamestozi'n. 

December 25. — Steamship Maryland 
sank at sea, position as given in SOS call 
380 miles east of Sandy Hook, with crew 
of thirty-four. Distress calls answered by 
several Coast Guard cutters, but they were 
unable to locate the disabled vessel. 


750.000 HORSEPOWER WASTED IN 
NEW YORK. 

Electric power sufficient to turn every 
wheel and illuminate every dwelling and 
factory in New York State could be de¬ 
veloped from the water power which is 
running to waste every day in the rivers, 
streams and canals of the State, Attorney 
General W'oodbury declared in his annual 
report submitted to the State ^Legislature. 
He estimates a daily waste of 750,000 elec¬ 
tric horsepower on the Long Saiilt Rapids 
and along the line of the barge canal. He 
urges the Legislature to establish a policy 
by which the State will reap some benefit 
from this stupendous resource, the value 
of which has been estimated by conserva¬ 
tion experts at $250,000,000. Attorney Gen¬ 
eral W’oodlmry points out that the Long 
Sauk Rapids in the St. Lawrence River, 
control of which was recently regained hy 
his office after a fight \vhich was carried 
to the Ihiited States Suprem^e Court, could 
he harnessed to yield over 700,000 electric 
horsepower, while the dams and other 
structures along the course of the barge 
canal impound an excess of water over 
navigation requirements sufficient to gen¬ 
erate 50,000 horsepower. 


mentioning "'The Electrical Experimenter*’ when uriting to advertisers. 
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SPRAGUE DEFENDS ELECTRIC 
DRIVE FOR CRUISERS. 

After consultation with Secretary of the 
Xavy Daniels, Frank J. Sprague, Chairman 
of the Xaval Consulting Board Committee 
on Electricity and Ship Construction, lias 
come out strongly against the critics of 
electrical drive for the new battle cruisers. 

In a letter to Senator Swanson, Chair¬ 
man of the Senate Committee on Xaval 
Affairs, Mr. Sprague says he has been re¬ 
luctant hitherto to join in public discus¬ 
sion of the decision of the Xavy Depart¬ 
ment to adopt electric drive. 

“I feel that perliaps I am now justified 
in so doing,” he adds, “in view of the 
fact that such discussion, which I assumed 
was begun from patriotic motives, seems 
to be taking on the nature of an active 
commercial propaganda, incidentally sup¬ 
ported by a number of gentlemen, most 
of whom, however representative and en¬ 
dowed with experience along the lines of 
their individual professions, arc utterly un¬ 
trained in naval affairs, and hence arc not 
posscst of sufficient knowledge of this 
particular subject to indulge in the ava¬ 
lanche of criticisms which have been lev¬ 
eled at the department.” 

Referring to what he describes as “the 
successful installation of the electric drive 
on a comparatively small scale on the col¬ 
lier Ju}>\tcr and the adoption of similar 
power for three battleships,” Mr. Sprague 
reminds Chairman Swanson that ’‘the 
Xavy Department, reinforced in their opin¬ 
ion by what had been done in electrical de¬ 
velopment in great power plants, decided 
upon electric drive also for the battle 
cruisers, each of which is to be eqnipt with 
engines of the large total of 180,000 horse¬ 
power. 

“The wisdom of this decision,” Afr. 
Sprague continues, “was challenged by 
Charles Curtis of the International Curtis 
Marine Turbine Company, which company 
would, if geared turbines were adopted in¬ 
stead of the electric drive, be a beneficiary 
by a large amount of royalties. It is, of 
course> difficult for one engaged in a com¬ 
mercial enterprise which may be seriously 
affected to be, even if unconsciously so un¬ 
affected in his judgment by personal inter¬ 
ests, but I prefer to believe that 1^1 r. Curtis 
was actuated by a desire that onr cruisers 
should be the best afloat, even if I disagree 
somewhat with his methods and conclusions. 

“Failing to get a reconsideration of the 
Xavy Department’s decision, a number of 
prominent engineers have been requested to 
write, and several have written, letters based 
on certain adverse information supplied 
them, some condemning without reserve the 
decision of the department and others urg¬ 
ing that the matter be referred to the Xaval 
Consulting Board or some other board of 
civilian engineers. 

“Among those other than Mr. C‘urtis, 
who have been quoted as authorities are 
Dr. S. S. Wheeler, President of the Crock¬ 
er-W'heeler Company, manufacturers of 
electrical machinery, who has been vol¬ 
uminous in his criticisms; Dr. I'rancis 
Crocker, an associate of Dr. Wheeler; 
George Gibbs. Consulting Engineer of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad: Dr. Michael Pup- 
in. a distinguished scientist and inventor of 
a .system for increasing the efficiency of 
the long-distance telephone: Isham Ran¬ 
dolph, a well-known civil and railroad en¬ 
gineer; Prof. William 11. lUirr, a widely- 
known consulting engineer; President 
Falk of the Allis-Chalmcrs Company, 




VIOLET-RAYS! 


NEW LIFE, POWER, HEALTH and BEAUTY in 
the maiwxlous delightful VIOLET-RAYS. Newest 
and most powerful form of electricity, causing neither 
muscular contraction nor pain of any kind. 

THE VIOLETTA 

High frequency instrument is endorsed by thousands of Physi¬ 
cians who use it daily. 

Produces SOOTHING, INVIGORATING, CUI<.\- 
TIVE VIOLET-RAYS. Wonderfully quick results 
obtained in treating SCALP, FACE and BODY. 

Health bringing OZONE forced into the blood, pro¬ 
ducing an abundance of VITALITY. 

Sent on Free Trial 

Simple in construction and operation. The VIOLETTA 
is especially adapted for personal use in the home. 

Will operate on alternating or direct current or battery. 

ABSOLUTELY SAFE and GUAR^XNTEED. 

Write for New Free Book 

Send for our new beautifully illustrated book on VIOLETTA. 

Tells all about the marvels of Violet-Rays. Read what scien¬ 
tists and doctors have to say. Post card brings book and all 
particulars of special low price and free trial offer. 

BLEADON-DUNN CO. 

208 NORTH FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC MOTORS 

OPERATING ON A. C. OR D. C.—110 TO 130 VOLTS 



TYPE AK 

$ 6.00 


1/40 TO 1/8 H. P. CATALOGUE FREE 

THIS MOTOR .$13 .00 

1/20 II. P. 6000 R. P. M. Vy CompleU with 

Pul ley 

Being Used Successfully for Grinding, Polishing, Driv- Emery Wheel 
ing Small Machineiy, Sewing MachiJies, Fans. Wireless Spark Buffing Wheel 
Gaps, Electric Fountains. Check Endorsers. Humidors. Valve Chucks 
Grinders. Electric Hair Clippers and numerous oUier appliances. Cord and Plug 

A MOTOR OF UNIVERSAL APPLICATIO.N 
Base Pulley and Chucks Easily Detached 


Racine electric sales co. 

From Us Direct 304 South Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILL. 



MAGNETIC 

RECTIFIER 

Patented 
April 1916 


F- 


F BATTERY BOOSTER 

Keep your storage battery fully charged if 
you’d gel the most out of it in service and 
length of life. 

Plug into any convenient 110 volt 60 cycle 
alternating current lamp socket and connect the 
charging leads to the battery terminals. 

The rectifier utilizes the Full W'ave of cur¬ 
rent, has Carbon Electrodes and m.akcs Re¬ 
charging a Profitable Business where batteries 
are taken in to charge. 

$ 1 5 Complete F. O. g. Cleveland 

Get Bulletin No. 13. 

THE FRANCE MANUFACTURING CO.. Oeveland, Ohio 

Jobbers and Dealers Throughout the United 
States and Canada 


Super-Sensitive Microphone Only 

This instrument is offered at an extremely tow price, it is ex¬ 
cellent for building your own radio amplifier. Can also be used 
in many experiments where a sensitive microphone is required. 



DETECTAGRAPH, $12 

This detecting instrument of marvelous sen¬ 
sitivity can be used for detecting secret 
conversations. Outfit consists of Sensitive 
Transmitter, 25-ft. Black Cord. Receiver. 

I leadband. Case and Battery. 

Send for One Today and Convince Yourself 

MICROPHO-DETECTOR 

COMPANY 

GASTON BOISSONNAULT - President 



DETECTAGRAPH $12 


2G CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK Makers of Super-Sensitive Microphone Apparatus 


You bcnclit by mentioning "The Electrical Experifnenter'’ when u riting to adz ertisers. 
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FREE 

while they last 


OOODJSLrL: 

IPRATT 


GOOD 


TOOLS 


1500 


We will send a copy of this 
new tool book, while they last, 
to every tool user who writes 
for one. 


The book shows over 1500 
Good Tools for all trades: if 
you haven't one now, write 
immediately. 


Goodell-Pratt Company 


e REENFIELD 
MASS^U.S.A- ^ 


5 big featureJ 

1 —Self-lock ing, adjustable dies; 2 — | 

Self-centering guides; 3 —Xo reset-^ 
ting of dies to size: 4 —Xo loosed 
bushings; 5 —X’o small parts. Every ] 

BULL 
rDOG. 




DIE STOC 

threads from 4 
sizes of pipe, 
for illustrated catalog, 
THE OSTER MFG. CO 
2t4t East 6tst St. 
Oevelandy Ohio 


>CK 

to 8 X 
Write X 
ataloe. 


GENERATORS! ALTERNATORS! 

e have a complete line of sturdy, efficient gen* 
erators and alternators from 100 to 1000 watts. 
^V e furnish complete parts for these finished 
ready to assemble with inslructions to wind. 
Transformers made to order. Send for catalogue. 

ALL AT FACTORY PRICES 
Bergmarm Motor Works, 442*446 Niagara St., Buffalo,N.Y. 



THE MIDGET SLIDE RULE 

will *dd. subtract, moltfply, <lividc>, 
solve probtematDvorvinf eveo snd on- 
even roots and Mwers. It will slso 
Kivo the Logarithms of nnmbers and 
the Sines, Cosines Tangents and Co¬ 
tangents of ■lISDiries. 

Its operation is very simple and with 
this Instnunent one can goickljr solve 
anv mathematical problem. This slide 
rule is made of wood and metal and it 
is adapted for shop work as well aa 
ofl^cs use. 

Sire S 1-4 z 3 1-4 In. Price, with 
Instructioos, 76c. Your money back 
if yoo are not satisfied. GILSON 
SLIDE RULE CO., Niles, Mich. 


TOOLS 


For shop, factor>% 
garage and home 
—many high class 
tools attractively priced in our Odds and 
Ends pamphlet which is mailed free on re¬ 
quest by 

Montgomery & Co., Inc., 105 Fulton St, N. Y. Gty 



Send for catalog of our tools for 
wood and metal. Also Mechanic’s 
Handbook. ^ 

MILLERS EALLS CO.. Millen Tslls, Miss. 


manufacturers of electrical machinery; 
Luther Lovekin, Chief Engineer of the 
Xew York Shipbuilding Company, and Cal¬ 
vin Tomkins, former Dock Commissioner 
of Xew York.” 

Observing that this list ‘'contains many 
names not only of men of prominence but 
of men standing high in their professions,” 
y\r. Sprague says: “But the question may 
properly be asked to what extent are these 
gentlemen qualified to criticise, what is the 
training and experience which would war¬ 
rant them to sit as judges in so vital a 
matter, and what is it they really seek to 
accomplish. 

“The discussion,” Mr. Sprague contin¬ 
ues, “seems first to seek to condemn the 
adoption of electricity on the score of in¬ 
creased weight and cost, or impossibility 
of construction, or safety in operation, and 
second, a reference of the whole matter to 
the X’aval Consulting or some other board. 


A PRESENT-DAY ELECTRIC 
GIANT. 



\\"hile we may not have the human giants 
of old with us, their places are admirably 


The Largest Self-control Induction, Feeder 
Voltage Regulator Ever Built. 


filled by the gigantic mechanical and elec¬ 
trical apparatus that modern * genius has 
evolved, as for instance, the device shown 
in the accompanying illustration. This pic¬ 
ture shows the largest self-control induc¬ 
tion, feeder voltage regulator that has ever 
been built. The regulator is of the oil- 
insulated. self-cooling type, and was built by 
a Pittsburgh concern. It is rated at 600 
kva. (kilowatts) 3-phase, 60 cycles, 13,2(X) 
volts, with 10 and 20 per cent regulation 
at 262 and 131 amperes. It is designed for 
operation outdoors with full-automatic con¬ 
trol self-contained. 

This regulator was built for the South¬ 
ern Power Company and is to be connected 
to the low voltage side of a 60(X) kva. (kilo¬ 
watt) bank of 44,000 to 13,000 volt trans¬ 
formers on the power company’s line at 
Spray, X. C. By the use of this regulator 
the power from the line will he delivered 
to the Thread Mill Company mills owmed 
by the Marshall-Field’s interests, with the 
voltage maintained continuously at normal 
value. 


’’It is inconceivable,” says !Mr. Sprague, 
"that with all the known tacts in hand trie 
Xavy department would or could surrender 
to outside advisers, directly or even infer- 
eniially, the selection between two known 
and accepted methods of drive, with their 
varying influence upon the distribution of 
weights, ’ocation of turrets and armor, size 
and d:: 5 posiiion of compartments and the 
results of flooding, the distribution of fuel, 
the distances of machinery from the skin 
of the ship, provision against torpedo 
damage, the necessities of handling ships in 
emergencies and the results of failure of 
any parts.” 

Mr. Sprague declares that generators and 
motors of the size indicated can be built, 
and that if necessary they can even be con¬ 
trolled by a pusli button from the bridge. 

'T am,” he says, “generally credited with 
being the pioneer of the modern electric 
railway and am certainly the creator of that 
system of train control, now used the world 
over, which makes it possible to aggregate 
any amount of power required under a 
single control.” 

One reason why Mr. Sprague was select¬ 
ed for the X'aval Consulting Board was that 
he had served as President of four techni¬ 
cal societies—the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, the American Institute 
of Consulting Engineers, the X’ew York 
Electrical Society and the Inventors’ Guild. 


JOHN J. CARTY, TELEPHONE 
ENGINEER. NOW MAJOR 
CARTY. 

Mr. J. J. Carty, chief engineer of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com¬ 
pany, X’ew York City, and recognized as 
one of the foremost authorities in the 
world on wire communication, has been 
commissioned senior major of the Signal 
Officers' Reserve Corps, the reserve auxil¬ 
iary of the Signal Corps, U. S. A. The 
addition of !Mr. Carty to that organiza¬ 
tion will be a decided accession and one 
which will be widely applauded. It is be¬ 
lieved other appointments will follow from 
the ranks of leading American engineers. 
The importance of the telephone system in 
any plan of national defense has been ac¬ 
cepted by officials of the ^^'ar Department. 

The adaptability of the American tele¬ 
phone lines was thoroly proven last sum¬ 
mer when the entire A. T. & T. Com¬ 
pany’s service was turned over to the Gov¬ 
ernment for a test under hypothetical war 
conditions. In 45 seconds Secretar>' Dan¬ 
iels was in communication with the Pen¬ 
sacola, Fla., X’avy Yard, and in 28 sec¬ 
onds more was talking with the navy yard 
at San Diego. The Secretar\' of the X’avy 
later exprest his pleasure over the “won¬ 
derful success” of the experiment. When 
the country’s X’ational Guard was mo¬ 
bilized last summer a complete telephone 
exchange was established at Camp Whit¬ 
man, in Xew York State, in less than 24 
hours after the troops were called out, 
connecting \\'ashington with Albany, X’. Y., 
and all the vital points necessary to the 
movement. The commissioning of Mr. 
Carty as an officer in the Reserve Corps 
may be taken as a further step to have 
this important branch of the country’s de¬ 
fensive system ready, not only in ma¬ 
terial, but in personnel. 


“E. E.” WAR NEWS !!! 

DON’T THINK, NOW THAT WE 
ARE AT WAR, THAT YOU CAN 
DO WITHOUT THE MONTHLY 
VISIT OF TheElectricalExperimenter. 
KEEP UP-TO-DATE IN ELEC¬ 
TRICITY BY READING IT 
“EVERY” MONTH. 


k*<?i< benefit by tnentioninp "The Electrical Experimenter’* when writing to advertisers. 
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Edited by H. GERNSBACk 

In this Department we publish such matter as is of interest to inventors and 
particularly to those who are in doubt as to certain Patent Phases. Regfular inquiries 
addrest to “Patent Advice” cannot be answered by mail free of charge. Such inquiries 
are publisht here for the benefit of all readers. If the idea is thought to be of im¬ 
portance, we make it a rule not to divulge details, in order to protect the inventor as 
far as it is possible to do so. 

Should advice be desired by mail a nominal charge of $1.00 is made for each 
question. Sketches and descriptions must be clear and explicit. Only one side of 
sheet should be written on. 


BELL SOFTENER. 

(152) E. T. Jones, Xew Orleans, La., 
writes as follows: 

‘‘1, a sub.scriber to your wonderful maga¬ 
zine, would greatly apprceiatc your opin¬ 
ion on the following ’phone-attachmcnt, 
printing same in your Patent yyivice de¬ 
partment in one of tbe following issues 
this year, as soon as possible. 

“After reading over your artiele on pat¬ 
ents wanted, I devised a scheme by which 
any tone dc.sired can be had instead of 
using bells. 1 have drilled and tapt the 
armature knob of tbe ringer and screwed 
thereon a certain device; on a protruding 
stand. 1 have a mandolin string, which is 
adjustable (any note can be had) ; when 
the ’phone (rings) the device passes over 
the string and I have attained a dull, 
soft-pitcht tone which is audible three 
rooms away. 

“I would appreciate your opinion on the 
above arrangement, and I highly recom¬ 
mend more suggestions on your part in a 
magazine which I and a million or so 
others cannot do without, as it is the only 
Iwe one out to-day. I read it from cover 
to the last page and find old copies inter¬ 
esting even after they have been fully 
read.” 

Ans. The idea, while a very good one, 
docs not seem very practical for the rea¬ 
son that the device would take up too 
much room. If an arrangement were ob¬ 
tained whereby the long string could be 
done away with, we think a more practical 
arrangement would he had, hut we believe 
a patent can he obtained on the idea. 


INVISIBLE PERISCOPE. 

(153) Jose M. Moreira, Lowell, ]^Iass., 
submits a design of a ^/ass periscope, his 
idea being to make it invisible. 

Ans. While this is a good idea on 
paper it does not work out in practise for 
two reasons, one of which is that glass is 
too dangerous a substance to be used for 
a periscope which has to stand enormous 
strains due to rushing thru the water as it 
speeds on. Furthermore a periscope stick¬ 
ing out of the water can never be invis¬ 
ible, that is, while the periscope itself may 
not be seen at a distance, it forms a wlfite 
zra/ce as it runs in the water, whicli is 
very noticeable. It i.s not the periscope 
itself that the enemy will see. hut the 
water trail which the periscope leaves be¬ 
hind. As long as notliing i.s found to do 
away with this wake, it is useless to make 
the periscope itself invisible. 


AUTOMATIC TUBE CLOSER. 

(154) James D. Miller, Montreal, Que¬ 
bec, Canada, submits to us several draw¬ 
ings of collapsible tubes such as arc used 
with tooth-paste and .shaving creams, the 
idea being to do away with the annoyance 
of im.scrcwing and screwing on the cap 
which so often exasperates ns. 

Ans. The drawings submitted to us of 


the device are very ingenious indeed and 
hold out a possibility of a good invention. 
W'c, liowcver, would advise our corre¬ 
spondent to simplify the idea, as at present 
it seems too complicated, having too many 
parts. We would also advise our corre¬ 
spondent to submit the idea to a patent at¬ 
torney with a view to obtaining copies of 
prior patents on this particular class of 
work. 


INTERRUPTER. 

(155) Ceo. Shaw, Talmage, X^eb., has 
conceived an idea for the improvement of 
interrupters for small wireless sets and 
other outfits requiring the use of a small 
transformer or spark coil. The idea is to 
use a certain form of interrupter in an 
air-tight chamber, under sufficient air pres- 
.sure to prevent the burning of the con¬ 
tacts. He thinks that a small hand air 
pump could be secured to the chamber to 
pump up sufficient pressure. Is the idea a 
good one and is it patentable, and would 
there he a demand for it? 

Ans. A scheme of this sort is decidedly 
not satisfactory because it has been shown 
that comprest air will retard an ordinary 
vibrator spring or, for that matter, any 
moving part which is supposed to operate 
under high speed. If instead of using 
comprest air you use a vacuum, enorm¬ 
ously better results arc obtained, as, for 
instance, in the Moore raenum Interrupt¬ 
er. Personally, we have no faith in com¬ 
prest air interrupters, as we have never 
seen one work satisfactorily. 


ELECTRIC CIGAR MOISTENER. 

(156) Charles Bicker, Salina, Kans., 
says that he has an idea in the construc¬ 
tion of a device to moisten cigars and 
tobacco in show cases. The idea is to 
make steam hy heat developed from stor¬ 
age batteries, and to evaporize the steam 
in a certain manner. 

Ans. While a patent might be obtained 
on a scheme of this kind, we do not know 
how valuable it will be without knowing 
full details. There are some very good 
and cheap electric tobacco moisteners on 
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the market to-day and we have one in 
mind which seems to have the greatest 
sale, \vhereb\^ an electric incandescent 
lamp is plunged in a basin filled with 
water, which owing to the heat of the 
lamp, is made to evaporate. 


AMPLIFICATION -TRANSFORMER. 

057) A. J. Camile, New York, N.Y., 
sends in a sketch and description of a 
transformer which is supposed to amplify 
alternating current ten times or more 
without ail}' other means. He proposes in 
a sketch and description, that it will trans¬ 
form 110 volts 2 amperes into a current 
of 110 \olts SI amperes! 

Alls. Xo matter what a scheme of tliis 
kind may consist of. it is absolutely im¬ 
possible. You cannot obtain energy for 
nothing and you might just as well try to 
lift yourself by your own boot straps. It 
simply cannot be done. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS, 

(158) Edmund von Szuppiny, Pater¬ 
son, N.J., writes as follows: 

“Wishing to find out thru whose services 
Edison, I\Iaxiin, or Lewis obtained their 
patents, I sent for the literature of a 
good many patent attorneys. 

“Many of them list a considerable num¬ 
ber of names and addresses of their clients 
who, however, are almost all unknown to 
the world at large, and no matter how I 
tried, I failed to find the names of Tes¬ 
la, Hammond, etc., in any one of their 
lists. 

“This makes the impression upon me that 
inventors of this magnitude do not care 
to intrust their inventions to the adver¬ 
tising patent attorneys. 

“W'ill you kindly inform me what means 
or what agencies this—say Edison or Tes¬ 
la—uses when wishing to patent one of 
their inventions.” 

Ans. The answer is a simple one in¬ 
deed. We have good reasons to believe 
that several of the greatest inventors of 
this country patronize the advertising pat¬ 
ent attorneys, hut they usually restrict at¬ 
torneys from using their name for obvi¬ 
ous reasons, as it is naturally to their in¬ 
terest not to disclose who does their work 
for them. Personally, we think you will 
get cheaper and better service from ad¬ 
vertising patent attorneys than from those 
who do not advertise, for the simple rea¬ 
son, that the former do a larger business 
and consequently can work cheaper. The 
quality of a patent obtained certainly does 
iKJt make a lot of difference whether it is 
turned out by an advertising attorney or 
by one that does not advertise. 

The editor, who is the owner of some 
eighteen patents, might state that nearly 
all of these were obtained from advertis¬ 
ing patent attorneys. 


TOY ELECTRIC HAMMER. 

(159) R. DeWitt Duffield, Van Wert. 
Ohio, has submitted to us a simple design 
of a toy electric hammer and wants to 
know if such an article is on the market 
already and if it is worth while patenting. 

.‘\ns. This indeed is a very excellent 
idea and one of the best schemes for a 
cheap electric toy that we have seen late¬ 
ly. \\'hilc there is nothing particularly new 
in the principle, we are certain that a 
patent may be obtained on the construc¬ 
tion of same. 

Our correspondent also submits to us a 
sketch of an electrolytic interrupter on 
which he desires our advice. 

Ans. Xothing new is shown in this de¬ 
sign, and similar interrupters are in use 
all over the world and a patent can cer¬ 
tainly not he obtained on this device. 


JOE’S EXPERIMENT, 

{Continued from page 101) 
forming the circle which surrounded the 
erect and alert chief, his pale face drawn 
and anxious as he eyed the watch he held 
in one hand. 

“Do^ you think they’ll stand it?’' lie 
asked in husky, worried tones. 

“Sure, there isn’t much load on,’’ Pete 
Foley assured him. 

It was just a minute before twelve. The 
generators below were purring smoothly, 
filling the whole building with a vibrant, 
steady hum. 

Fi\ e seconds past — ten — twenty — the 
group grew silent, watching the chief, Air. 
Robertson, as he squared himself in front 
of the main control panel. Twenty-five 
seconds past—thirty—forty. 

At ten seconds before twelve Air. Rob- 
ert.son reached for the push-button in the 
center of the panel marked, “Alain Switch.” 

His hand rested on the metal disc for a 
moment and then as the watch held in his 
left hand marked five seconds before 
twelve, he prest the button. 

There was a purr of mechanism behind the 
marble panel as the big main switch fell into 
place. The generators dipt a note or two in 
their hum, and then rallied as more water 
came thru on their turbines. The group 
watched the voltmeter on the panel 
an.xioiisly, and as the seconds past and 
it did not waver. Air. Robertson heaved a 
great sigh of relief and satisfaction. 

“It works! It works!” he shouted, in 
sudden released exuberance. “They’ve got 
their power and we’ve got our franchise.” 

A white-linened, diamond-pinned director 
reached for the chief’s hand. 

“Don’t congratulate me,” Air. Robertson 
hastened to forestall him. “We’re saved 
because some one thought of a very simple 
expedient. Here, I’ll show you.” 

He stept to a panel at his right, followed 
by the interested group. He paused before 
a rheostat, glittering in bright metal. From 
its connections two wires led down to a 
coil of wire on the floor. 

“This coil,” he said, indicating it, “is a 
resistance coil. It is connected in series 
with the field windings of the e.xciter. In 
this way the voltage of the exciter has been 
lowered, thereby reducing the strength of 
the alternator’s field, which in turn lowers 
the voltage of the machine itself. As a 
result we have the voltage of the high 
tension line lowered to such a point that 
we are sending current directly into the 
Alerwin .service lines without any inter¬ 
vening step-down transformer. A very 
clever and simple expedient, which will 
work until the transformers arrive. And 
so I congratulate the man who suggested 
it to me, Air. Peter Fo-” 

“bTo, you don’t. Not me,” Pete inter¬ 
rupted, as Air. Robertson turned to him. 
“Ilere’s the boy you want to thank. He 
saved your plant and not me,” and he 
pushed forward Joe Benson from the shel¬ 
ter of the post where he had been .standing. 

“He told me about this trick and asked 
me to tell yon. So just give him the thanks 
and the reward,” Pete went on. eyeing in 
triumph the astonished faces of the group 
about him. 

“It wasn’t much. Any electrical man 
could have thought of it,” Joe said mod- 
csth', blushing happily in sudden confusion. 
“.And anyhow 1 couldn’t have done it, if 
Pete hadn’t showed me things so well the 
day I was here looking around.” 

‘Yes, that was the day he was in the 
way.” Pete said, with a significant glance 
toward Air. Robertson. 

But the chief had recovered from his 
surprise and had stept forward to the blind 

• (Continued on page 152) 
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300 - PAGE ELECTRICAL 
and WIRELESS CATALOG 


You then have everything in wireless and electrical supplies worth while at 
prices that mean a substantial saving to you. Our catalog is recognized by 
all experienced and advanced amateurs as the Beacon Light on what to buy. 
Ask your wireless friends. Great cost of catalog and low prices prohibit 
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WIRELESS RECRUITS NEEDED 



The work of directing the Armies and Xavies in this great World War 
is being done by Wireless. The ^^'ireless Operator is absolutely indispensable 
in achieving results as has been proven in the Battles along the Somme. The 
Wireless Sections are now one of the largest and most important factors in 
the Royal Engineers. Our Army demands an efficient corp of Radio Opera¬ 
tors. Each one of the thousand new Merchant Marine Ships will require 
3 Wireless skilled Operators. Our Big Shore Stations and Xew War 
Vessels need Operators. 

To meet this demand the National Radio School will open a Special 8 
weeks’ Course in the Theory and Practise of Wireless Telegraphy. Classes 
begin in June. Price $60 in advance or $66 on the installment plan. Men 
and women are in demand for this Service. 

The School is located in the Heart of the National Capital where one may 
feel in close touch with the needs of Our Country at this Crisis. Several 
of our students have just passed the Tests for the Navy and are now in 
service at the large Arlington W'ireless Station. Our Correspondence 
Courses have helped many, who could not attend our school, to get a Com¬ 
mercial License. Enroll now in one of our Courses so you may be prepared 
to serve when the call comes. Send stamp for catalog which gives full 
information. 

NATIONAL RADIO SCHOOL 

14th and U Streets, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


YOU NEED AN OMNIGRAPH-NOW 

We have been telling you for years of the merits of THE OMNIGRAPH 
AUTOMATIC TRANSMITTER. We have been telling you that the Omni¬ 
graph, connected with a wireless Buzzer, will send you unlimited Continental 
messages at any speed and at any time. 

Now that your wireless outfit is temporarily abandoned, you MUST keep 
up your code practice, and you surely need an OMNIGRAPH. 

If you are already an operator, it will increase your speed and make you 
a belter one. If you are only a beginner, it will make you an operator in the 
shortest, easiest and least expensive way. 

In addition there is nothing to compare with THE OMNIGRAPH for 
quickly learning the Morse Code or for practice with the Morse Light. 

THE OMNIGRAPH has been adopted by the U. S. Government and lead¬ 
ing Universities, Colleges and Telegraph Schools. Send for free Catalog 
showing four models ranging in price from $2.50 to $18.00, or order direct 
from your favorite Electrical House. THE OMNIGRAPH is sold under the 
guarantee-if not as represented, your money back for the asking. 

THE OMNIGRAPH MFG. CO. 41 Cortland St., N. Y. 



This cut shows an Omntgraph aluminum disc 
with message milled around the edge. It is 
only one of hundreds of different styles of 
discs we make. 
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B efore they ^started to coast 
this hill they knew from past 
experience that they were taking 
no chances—they knew that they 
could rely absolutely upon, the pow¬ 
erful grip of the famous 



DUPLEX COASTER BRAKE 


Tliere can be no improvement on 
this brake. It is powerful, it is dura¬ 
ble, it is simple, it is reliable. 

With a Corbin Duplex on your hub you 
are in a position to handle quickly and con¬ 
veniently any situation that might arise on 
road or street. Elbow turns, dizzy bills 
and traffic laden thoroughfares present not 
the slightest difficulty. It gives you com¬ 
plete niasterv over your bicycle, a freedom 
and control’that doubles the pleasures and 
possibilities of riding. It has no equal. 

**Corfem Control Means Safety Assured** 

Specify it. Sold and equipped by all 
dealers. Catalog on request. 


THE CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 

The American Hardware Corp^ Successor 




Convert Your Bicycle Into 
a Motorcycle 


Motor fits any wbeel. Best, 
most reliable. Best hill climber. More 
STEFFBYS In use than all others. A fine 
motor tor ruuulng small Dynamos, Lathes and 
email shops. Motors only as low as Sl6.9a. 

Sleffey Mfg. Co., 5025 W. Brown Si., PhiU, Pa. 




band Bicycles | 6 . Tandems SIS. 


n/fOTORCYCLES 


and BICYCLES at cut prices. 
Singles and twins $25 to $100. 
New Motorcyc le Tires $3. 
Automobile Tires $3. Best 
Motorcycle Belts $5. Carbur¬ 
etors *6. St>ari( coils f6. Second- 
New Bicycles at Factory Prices. 


DeDlnger, Tbo Frlco Cutter, Rochester, New York 


JOE’S EXPERIMENT. 

{Continued from page 150) 
boy, before the circle of directors could 
close in on him. 

“Shake,” he cried, gripping his hand. 
“Any boy who can think of a thing like 
that’ deserves a chance to learn more, 
whether he can see or not. So if the com¬ 
pany doesn’t out of gratitude, I’ll see to 
it rnyself that you go to the best technical 
school in the country.” 


ELECTRICITY AND LIFE. 

{Continued from page 105) 
culosis and other pulmonary troubles often 
yield to the “effleuve” treatment. 

3. Perhaps the most remarkable therau- 
peutic effect of heavy high-frequency cur¬ 
rents is their power to liberate heat in the 
tissues of the body. For this purpose the 
so-called “D’Arsonval current” is used. 
This is a secondar>* current of high 
amperage derived from the heavy coil of 
copper strip shown in Fig. 6. The lower 
terminal of this coil is connected with the 
condenser pad on which the patient is 
seated; the tubular metal electrode is held 
in both hands and connected thru a Milli- 
aniperemeter with the upper turns of the . 
coil. The clip is moved to different turns 
as in wireless tuning, until the meter shows 
the highest reading for a given amount of 
exciting current. The patient’s circuit is 
in this way tuned in perfect resonance 
with the primary oscillations. After a few 
moments the patient’s wrists become hot, 
the heat rapidly extending up the arms and 
into the body until profuse perspiration 
is produced. Ordinarily we do not carry 
the treatment as far as this: the safe 
dose for an average patient being not 
over 700 milliamperes for twenty minutes. 
This is "D'Arsonval Autocondensation”, 
and is applied with great benefit to^ patients 
suffering with Arteriosclerosis (“harden¬ 
ing of the arteries”), and in a variety of 
other diseased conditions involving mal¬ 
nutrition. 

4. In diseases in which we wish to in¬ 
duce a regenerative inflammation, promote 
circulation and absorption, and increase cell 
activity, the method known as “Diathermic” 
is employed. Instead of the hand electrode 
and condenser-pad the D’Arsonval current 
is applied thru two small sheets of block- 
tin about 2x4 inches. ^ These are applied 
to the skin on either side of the^ affected 
part and a current employed which gives 
the patient a decided sensation of penetrat¬ 
ing heat. Average treatments use from 
1000 to 1600 milliamperes. In treating con¬ 
sumption (pulmonary tuberculosis) one 
electrode is placed on the back and the 
other on the chest over the affected lung. 
One Tuberculosis Hospital in which this 
treatment was given daily to a number 
of patients reported 85 per cent of cures! 
The author is working on an apparatus 
which will make possible the use_ of Dia¬ 
thermic treatment in the homes of patients 
suffering from this disease. 

For office use and for the Electro-medi¬ 
cal specialist (“ Electrotherapeutist”) the 
writer has recently designed an apparatus 
from which remarkable results are being 
obtained (see Fig. 6). The Tesla and 
D’Arsonval coils are excited by a wireless 
transmitting -^et of the well-known Hy- 
tone” type. The rotary quenched gap with 
its exceedingly high-spark frequency pro¬ 
duces an almost sustained wave in the 
1 ligh-frequencv coils. Both for the Tesla 
and D’.*\rsonval treatment the writer be¬ 
lieves this apparatus superior to any that 
he has used up to the present time. The 
vitalizing and exhilarating effects are ex¬ 


tremely pronounced. The machine has the 
added advantage that there is no trouble¬ 
some spark gap to adjust, the strength of 
the current being regulated by a many- 
stept rheostat in the primary transformer 
circuit. 

Much has been done in adapting high- 
frequency currents to the treatment of 
disease, but much remains yet to he done 
before we shall be able to avail ourselves 
of the wonderful healing and vitalizing 
powers which these currents undoubtedly 
possess. The writer hopes to be able to 
continue his studies along this line, be¬ 
lieving that when we can scientifically apply 
to our patients pure undamped ’leaves of 
definite form, frequency, amperage and 
voltage, we will obtain results far surpassing 
anything that we have dreamed of up to 
the present time, and that in the future 
the scientific use of high-frequency cur¬ 
rents will become the greatest method ever 
discovered for the healing of disease, the 
promotion of health and the maintenance 
of a "More Abundant Life!'" 


EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 

{Continued from page 106) 

goes out solidly, so that now our siphon 
has its “arms”^ filled and acts the same as 
the ordinary siphon. 

EXPERIMENT 28—The following is an 
interesting and amusing experiment. It can 
be made to appear mysterious, and is im¬ 
portant because in it lies the principle of 
the submarine. In Fig. 24-A, 3 is a jar or 
other cylindrical glass vessel about two- 
thirds full of water. 2, is a small, light 
glass bottle, or better, a small glass vial. 
1, is a piece of sheet rubber stretched over 
the top of the jar. Before placing I in 
position, vial 2 is parth' filled with water 
and inverted so that it just floats upright. 
On pushing down on the sheet rubber the 
vial (Cartesian diver) sinks and on releas¬ 
ing it rises again. When we push down 
on the sheet rubber, we compress the air 
in the jar and hence it forces more water 
into the vial. Since it was originally ad¬ 
justed so that it just floated, the addition of 
more water into the vial makes it heavier 
and hence it sinks. On releasing the sheet 
rubber the pressure in the jar becomes nor¬ 
mal again, and hence the pressure in the 
vial causes the excess water to come out 
and the vial returns to its original position. 
Fig. 24-B, shows a more mystifjnng form 
of the same experiment. 3, is a Florence 
flask, while 2, is the same vial adjusted 
exactly as in Fig. 24-A. 1, is an ordinary 

cork stopper. After the vial is adjusted, 
the stopper is put in carefully. (It may be 
necessary" to adjust the vial so that it floats 
almost upright so that on pushing in the 
stopper, a little more water enters the vial 
and it just floats upright.) On holding the 
flask in the hand it is found that one can. 
by squeezing it, compress the air and make 
the diver perform. Thus one can make the 
diver obey one’s command to rise or sink, 
without tile audience perceiving the cause. 
Obviously a thin flask which will yield to 
squeezing is necessary for this experiment 
and the ordinary Florence flask answers 
the purpose very well. The real submarine 
boat is so constructed that no water can 
enter it, even if it is wholly submerged, ex¬ 
cept at the will of the occupants. It is 
able to float like any other ship just as our 
vial can float. If the occupants wish the 
boat to submerge, water is allowed to enter 
into special compartments until the weight 
of the boat slightly exceeds the weight of 
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the water it displaces. When they wish 
to rise again, some of this water is forced 
out. 

KXPKRLMEXT 29—We are all familiar 
with the fact that objects weigh less in 
water than in air and that some things 
float in water. No one who has ever taken 
a bath has failed to notice this, and as a 
matter of fact the great Archimedes, \yho 
ilrst formulated the Unv of buoyaucy, first 
noticed the buoyant clTcct of water while 
taking his daily or yearly bath (1 do not 
know which). If a block of wood, a piece 
of stone or marble, or a brick and a piece 
of cork of the same size and shape arc 
weighed in air, they arc found to have 
dilTercnt weights. If then each is weighed 
in water (see l^'ig. ^S-.A) they arc again 
found to weigh differenll}' but they all 
weigh less, and as a matter of fact it is 
noticed that the LOSS IN WEIGHT is in 
each case the same, except in the case of 
the cork which floats and does not weigh 
anything. If next we fill a can until it 
nearly ovcrtlows and immerse one of our 
objects (except the cork) in it. and catch 
the overflow water in another can and 
weigh it (subtracting the weight of the 
can), we .find tliat the 7cci(fht of the zentcr 
displaced is equal to the zeeight lost zaheu 
the bodies zvere immersed in the first part 
of the experiment. In Fig. 25-B, abed, 
represents the cross-section of the body 
used. The pressure at ad, is equal to the 
weight of the column, eoad. The jiressure 
at eh, is cciual to the weight of the column, 
ceob. The difTerence between the two is 
the resulting buoyant force at eh, and is 
C(|nal to the weight of a column of water 
adeb, which of course is the amount of 
water displaced. The cork being lighter 
than \vater, if it were immersed the buoy¬ 
ant force would be greater than its weight 
and therefore it is forced to the surface, 
lienee the cork will sink only until enough 
water is displaced so that the buoyant force 
equals its weight, i.e., only part of it zcill 
sink. The ordinary ship floats because it is 
r:onstructcd so that if it \vere immersed, 
the buoyant force would be greater than its 
weight. 

(To be continued) 


THE NAVAL RADIO OPERATOR. 

(Continued from page 109) 

^femhers of the Electrical Class are 
quartered on the receiving ship at either 
^lare Island, or New York. The school 
buildings are situated in the Navy Yard. 
Outside of the regular school hours a 
course of instruction is contemplated 
whereby they will be instructed in the regu¬ 
lar duties of a inan-o’-war’s-man; this is 
necessary, as every man aboard ship, irre¬ 
spective of rating, is a member of a mili¬ 
tary organization. Shore leave is granted 
in accordance with the regular Navy cus¬ 
tom, usually from 4:30 p. in. to 7:30 a. m. 
every other day. Leave of absence is 
granted after completion of course. 

The course at the Electrical School com¬ 
prises twenty-two weeks of advance work 
and three weeks of examination. The 
schedule of marking is based on 4 as per¬ 
fect and a final average of 2.8 is neces¬ 
sary in order to obtain the rating of elec¬ 
trician upon graduation. F2ach man is 
assigned a mark upon daily oral recitations 
and weekly written exayninations. The 
final examination is in writing. In the 
radio course the greatest emphasis is placed 
upon the ability to send and receive the 
^lorse and Continental codes, also radio 
regulations. 

OUTLINI-: OF Tlllv RADIO COURSE. 

The outline of the radio course is as 
follows: 


Machine Shop (bench work). 

Magnetism and IHectricity. 

Alternating Currents. 

A. C. and D. C. Instruments. 

Batteries. 

Alotors and Motor Control. 

Radio Power Circuits. 

iTimar}' Circuits. 

Secondary Circuits. 

Condensers and Oscillating Currents. 

Radiating Currents. 

Transmitting Sets. 

Receiving Circuits. 

Receiving Sets. 

Service Radio Sets and Routine. 

Wave Meters and Measurements. 

Radio Regulations and Fleet Work. 

Radio License Booth. 

Review and Examination. 

To the above course is added several 
weeks of practical work and special details. 
Students enter the Electrical School at any 
time and commence the course on the 
Alonday following their date of entrance. 
Each week corresponds to a class or grade 
and shows the subject which the student 
is studying, and the lapse of time since 
entrance to the school. 

The first eight weeks of the radio course 
are devoted to subjects pertaining chiefly 
to general electricity and serve as the 
ground work for the study of radio. Text 
books used in the first eight weeks are 
“Swoope's Lessons in Practical Electricity’* 
and “Bullard’s Naval Electricians’ Text 
Book.” 

Both the Continental and Aforse codes 
arc taught. Two operating tables, each 
with a capacity of twenty men, are fitted 
with head ’phones, sounders, and trans¬ 
mitting keys. The instructors are Chief 
Radio Electricians. Each instructor is as¬ 
signed an operating desk having control 
over a certain number of tables. The stu¬ 
dents are assigned to tables according to 
skill in receiving and are advanced to 
faster tables whenever necessary. Final 
examinations are held after the comple¬ 
tion of the twenty-second week. The av¬ 
erage operating ability of the students 
completing the course is 25 words per 
minute. A great many of the students, 
however, approach a speed of 30 words 
per minute. 

It is believed that men completing the 
radio course at the Electrical Class suc¬ 
cessfully have obtained an excellent gen¬ 
eral knowledge of radio and have fitted 
themselves for rapid and sure promotion 
in this branch of the Naval service. 


THE HOW AND WHY OF RADIO 
APPARATUS. 

(Continued from page 113) 
chanical pressure can be exerted axially 
u])ou them, in order to make the gaps thoro- 
ly air tight. For outputs above one-half 
K.W., the gap often becomes unduly heated, 
and it is‘common practise to place a small 
motor-driven blower or fan beside the gap, 
in order to cool it by carrying off heat from 
the cooling flanges. 

At Fig. 4, we have what is known as a 
rotary-quenched S])ark gaj). This jiarticular 
design of gap has met with considerable 
favor, especially for small radio transmit¬ 
ters. of from one-quarter to several kilo¬ 
watts output. This gap pos.scsscs the dis¬ 
tinct and remarkable quality of producing 
a high-tone in the telephones at the receiv¬ 
ing station, even tho it is used on a low 
frequency or 60^ cycle transformer at the 
transmitting station. 

In the first place, this gap operates with 
a remarkably small clearance between its 
two semi-circular fixt spark electrodes and 
its rotary electrode, or having a gap about 
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three-thousandths of an inch in length. 
The gap operates in an air-tight chamber 
formed by a heavy metallic casting, which 
carries suitable cooling vanes, and besides 
which there are provided a number of aux¬ 
iliary cooling vanes as shown in Fig. 4, at 
the rear of the gap. Being air-tight at the 
start, this gap operates in the same manner 
as the design shown in Fig. 3, known as 
the Telefunken gap. To obtain a high 
spark note with the rotary quenched gap of 
Fig. 4, the two fixt and also the rotary elec¬ 
trodes have their faces accurately machined 
or milled-out at equal distances, resulting 
in a number of teeth, between which the 
spark occurs. These gaps have to be built 
very accurately of course, as the gap it'^elf 
measures about .003 inch, and it is desirable 
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to have the sparking distances constant and 
similar. A typical gap of this class has the 
sparking surfaces and the copper on both 
stationary and rotary elements milled with 
thirty-six radial slots, so that when rotated 
by a small motor at 1,800 R.P.M., the re¬ 
sultant tone corresponds to that of a 540- 
cycle alternator. It is necessary that the 
width of the spark segments are so propor¬ 
tioned that sparks will occur during not 
more than one-half of the total time, as 
otherwise the telephone diafram at the re¬ 
ceiving station is retarded in its excursioa 
away from the magnet, thereby resulting* 
in a decrease in the sound intensity*. 

[Those interested in this spark gap ivill 
do to look up the matter in the excel¬ 
lent paper by Mr. Melville Eastham, entitled 
“The High Tone Radio Telegraph Trans¬ 
mitter'' in the December. 1914 . issue of the 
proceedings of the Institute of Radio En¬ 
gineers.—Editorial XoteT\ 


HIGH-FREQUENCY APPARATUS 
AND EXPERIMENTS. 

{Continued from page 117) 
so rapid that it will not produce an audible 
sound in the receivers, so that the discharge 
of an Oiidin coil cannot be used for the 
transmission of wireless messages, altho 
who can say, if it is properly conducted to 
the aerial, that it does not travel as far or 
farther, than an undamped wave. 

It is very probable that high frequency 
current of a periodicity* which is not de¬ 
tected by the senses, will play an important 
part in radio thought transmission. 

If e.xperimenters will build apparatus, 
similar to that described, they will never re¬ 
gret the little amount of time required for 
its construction. 


EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. 

{Continued from page 127) 

be left in a closet, or some place else for 
a week, or until the water has disappeared. 
The reaction for this experiment is: 

3Cu 4- 8 HN 03 = SCutNOsL 4- 4 H 2 O 4- ,2NO 
Copper A'itric Copper Water Nitrogen 

Acid Niirat Monoxid 

MADE FROM ACIDS AND SALTS. 
EXPERIMENT NO. 61— 

Put 5 or 10 grams of marble chips into 
a wide test tube and add about 10 cc. of 
dilute Nitric acid, [HNO 3 ] [half acid and 
half water]. Apply the splint test by ap¬ 
plying a lighted splint to the mouth of the 
test tube, after the action has progrest for 
a short time. After the action has stopt, 
and if not clear, filter, and evaporate most 
of it. 
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EXIM^RIMKXT NO. 62— 

Rut 2 or 3 grams of Fcrr-us sulfid 
[l‘"cS| in a test tube and cover it with 
water. Place this near an open window, 
or ill a place wliere a draft of air can be 
created to carry away tlie escaping fumes. 
Add 5 cc. of flydrochloric acid |HCIJ 
[keeping in a draft of airj. W'lien tlie 
actinii stops, filter and evaporate. Ecpia- 
tion:— 

Fr.S 4- 2IIC1 ^ FcCf. 4- n,S 
Ferrous Hydrochloric Ferrous Hydrogen 

Sullut .'\cicl Chlorid Sullid 

EXPERIMENT NO. 63— 

Put 10 grams of (Inc salt [Sodium 
CliloridJ [NaCl] in a large test tube, and 
add H) cc. of concentrated Sulfuric acid 
[lUSOi]. Carry on this experiment near 
a window or where a draft of air can 
be created. Heat tlie solution over a Bun¬ 
sen burner very cautiously, ancl moderately. 
After the action has progrest for 5 or 10 
minutes let the tube cool, then pour in 15 
or 20 cc. of water, to dilute or dissolve the 
solution. If tlie liquid is not clear, filter 
it, and evaporate the liltrat [the liquid 
which passes tliru the filler paper]. If 
concentrated sulfuric acid is present, it will 
destroy the filter paper. 

E(piatioh:— 

2Na(4 4- n.SOi == Na:>S04 + 2HCI 

Sorliuni Sulfuric Sodium Hydrochloric 

Chlorid Acid Sulfate Acid 

Soluble and Insoluble Substances. 

All the ct nnnon acids arc solnide. Some 
of the bases are soluble, some insoluble. 
An insoluble substance is one which docs 
not dissolve, or which dissolves very slightly 
in water. Besides water there are many 
other solvents, as, alcohol, chloroform, 
ether, carbon disiilfid, and the various 
alkalis, and acids, and unless a certain sol¬ 
vent is mentioned, water is the one re¬ 
ferred to. To be able to distir niish clearly 
between soluble and insolnble substances, 
is the basis of chemical analysis. 

Soluble salts, arc usually prepared by 
[1] neutralization, as in experiments 54, 55 
and 56; [2] by the action of an acid on 
a metal, as in experiments 58, 59 and 
60; [3] by the action of an acid on a salt, 
as in e.xperimcnts 61, 62, 63. 

In experiments 54, 55 and 56, we pre¬ 
pared a solul)le ,salt by Neulralizatimi. 
Upon making a mi.xtiirc of the acid and 
I)a.sc [in solution] a reaction took place 
and a salt was formed. As a salt usually 
gives a neutral reaction, a point is reached, 
in the mixing, if it is done very care¬ 
fully, at wliich the whole mixture was 
neutral to litmus. If the solvent water 
was evaporated at tliis point, the salt 
should be obtained as a solid, which in 
some cases may break up owing to ex- 
cc.ssive heat. 

In experiments 58, 59 and 60, we pre¬ 
pared a soluble salt by dissolving a metal 
i)y an acid. The re.sult which we obtained 
is called a chemical solution and consists 
of two stages; [1] the metal combined 
with the negative part of the acid, and 
formed a salt; [2] the salt dissolved in 
the liquid, tlie larger part of which is 
water. Thus it is clear why a salt which 
is insoluble in water is not usually made 
in this manner. 

In experiments 61, 62 and 63, wc made 
a sohihle salt by the action of an acid 
on other salts or compoiimls. Metallic 
oxids, carho!ials, and sulfids arc the most 
common of these. Suppose wc wish to 
make some calcium chlorid [CaCli*]- We 
know that it is soluble, and suppose that 
Hydrochloric acid [HCl] will probably dis¬ 
solve the calcium. But we also learn that 
calcium is not a common metal in the 
laboratory, so we look for an inexpen¬ 
sive compound upon which the Hydro¬ 


chloric acid will act. The carhonat 
jCaCOs, limestone, or marble j, is plenti¬ 
ful, arid hydrochloric acid attacks it with 
great vigor. The reaction would be; 

C.-iC Oa q- 2JI(;i ^ Ca(\. 4- H/) + 

< akium Hydrochloric Calcium Walcr Carhon 
'’arbonat .Acid ( hlorid iJioxid 

[Liineslonc, 
or Marble] 

Iiisoliihle substances, salts and bases, arc 
j)rcpared ii\ the laboratory almost wholly 
by one process, Prccif^itation. An insoluble 
salt or base may he made by mixing two 
solutions, one of whicli contains a com¬ 
pound of the metal, the other a compound 
of the non-metallic part of the insuluhlc 
salt, which will appear in the mi.xture as 
a prccipitat. Lead sulfat [ PhSOd is tnade 
by pouring a solution of lead nitrat 
(P1 >[NO;j|3 | upon a solution of Sodium 
sulfat [Na-SO*] . 

IM)IX4- Na,.SO, „ PbSO, 4-2.\a.\n3 
Lead Xiirat Sodium Sulfate Lead .Sulfate Sodium 
Iprccipilats] .\ilrat 

Acids arc usually made by acting with 
a less volatile acid, as Sulfuric acid 
[H 2 SO 1 ], on a salt of the acid required. 
We have seen that .salts can he made by 
the union of an acid and a base, ainl we 
now learn that an acid can be obtained 
from its representative salt. Sulfuric acid 
is generally used, for making acid, be¬ 
cause it is one of the less volatile acids, 
and thus it readily parts witii its hydro¬ 
gen and lakes a metal in its place. A 
salt of the acid desired must be put with 
the sulfuric acid; for example, if Hydro¬ 
chloric acid [HCl] is wanted. Sodium 
chlorid [NaCl] or some chlorid is used. 
If Nitric acid [HNOa] some nitrat. as Po¬ 
tassium Nitrat [KNOa], should be used. 

Soluble bases, especially the alkalis, may 
be made by acting with calcium hydroxid 
on certain salts of the base required. 
Other bases, for example Sodium or Potas¬ 
sium Hydroxid, may he used in place of 
Calcium hydroxid. Ammonium h^'dro.xid 
[NH^OH] is prepared from a salt of 
Ammonium, as, Ammonium Chlorid 
[NHiCl], Ammonium Nitrat [NHA^Oa], 
Ammonium Sulfat jNHi]2S04. etc., by 
heating it with a mixture of calcium hy- 
droxid [Ca[OH] 2 ] [slaked limej. 

2NIIia 4- Ca[()Hl2 = CaCL 4- 2NH4OIT 
Ammonium Calcium Calcium Animoiiiuni 
Chlorid Hydroxid Chlorid Hydroxid 

[Slaked lime] 

Sodium 113(1 roxid is made from Sodium 
Carhonat [Nai-COa] and Calcium Hydroxid. 

Insoluble bases are made by mixing two 
solutions, one of which contains a base 
and tlie other a compound of the metal 
of the base required. Ferric Hydroxid 
[Fe[OH] 2 j can be prepared by adding So¬ 
dium hydroxid solution to a solution of 
Ferric chlorid [FeCb]. Any other soluble 
ferric [hut not ferrous] salt would do as 
well, and any other soluble hydroxid. 
Ferrous hydroxid [Fe[Oir] 2 | reciuircs a 
soluble ferrous [not ferric] salt. 

SOLUTION:— 

In Experiment 5 [August. 1916, issue of 
Tin-: Eu:ctric.\l Fxpi:rimfnti:r[ we illus¬ 
trated Solution hy experiment. Wc found 
that by dissolving the sugar in water, we 
formed a Solution, Sugar is said to be 
Soluble in water, and the water is termed 
the Solvent. The sugar is the Solute. A 
substance is said to he in solution in a 
given liquid, when it is evenly distributed 
tivruout the liquid in sncli line division 
that its particles cannot he .seen, and which 
do not settle or precipitate upon stand¬ 
ing. 

The most important properly of water 
is its ability to dissolve a large number 
of substances. Liquids which do not sepa¬ 
rate but form a uniform nii.xlurc when 
(Continued on L56) 
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brought together, such as alcohol and water, 
or glycerine and water, are said to be 
Miscible. 

An insoluble solid, like starch-powder 
or clay, can be dispersed thru water by 
shaking, but the mixture will be Turbid 
like muddy water. A turbid mixture of 
a solid and liquid is called a Suspension. 

In time the suspended matter will settle, 
leaving the liquid clear. Dissolved matter 
will never settle. 

SOLUBILITY FACTORS:— 

The solubility of most substances is de¬ 
cidedly afifectecl by the temperature. Solids 
r.re usually, but not always more soluble 
in liquids at high than at low temperature. 

In Experiment 5, we found that^ sugar 
was more soluble in hot water than in cold. 
Calcium Hydroxid, used in the preparation 
of limewater, is more soluble in cold water 
than in warm water. 

The solubility of gases decreases as the 
temperature rises. Ammonia and Carbon 
dioxid are less soluble in hot water than 
they are in cold water. Different sub¬ 
stances var 3 ’ very much in their solubility 
in a given solvent, and different solvents 
differ in their power to dissolve the same 
substances. 

SATURATION:-- 

If a small portion of salt is dissolved 
in a large quantity of water, such a solu¬ 
tion is then said to be Dilute.^ The* sub¬ 
stance is uniformly distributed in all parts 
of the liquid in a dilute solution, as it is 
in one containing a much larger propor¬ 
tion of the dissolved substance. 

By slowly adding* salt to a measured 
volume bf water, it can be shown that there 
is a limit to the quantity which the water 
will dissolve. One liter of water at 20° C. 
will' take up any quantity of salt up to 360 
grams, and no more. 

At this point the solution is said to be 
Saturated: or in other words, the water 
has dissolved all the salt it can under 
given conditions. If any more salt is 
thrown into such a solution it will simply 
fall to the bottom and form a layer which, 
no matter how thick, does not increase the 
amount dissolved* 

EXPERIMENT NO. 64— 

Take 100 cc. of water and saturate it 
with sugar at 20°. It will take up 200 
grams. Now heat the liquid to 100° and 
dissolve more sugar in it. It would prob¬ 
ably take up 300 grams additional, but only 
add about 20 grams. Allow the liquid to 
again cool to 20°. This solution must be 
allowed to cool zvithout any disturbance 
and kept perfectly quiet in a clean bottle ^ 
the separation of the extra 20 grams of 
sugar may not occur for a long time. 
This liquid contains more sugar than the 
saturated solution contains, at the same 
temperature, and when in such a condition 
is said to be a Super-saturated Solution. 

Drop a crYStal of sugar into the above 
super-saturated solution, and if the ex¬ 
periment has been performed correctly, this 
crystal will precipitate, or throw down, the 
extra 20 grams of sugar in crystals, and 
the saturated solution will be formed. 

DELIQUESCENCE:— 

If Potassium Carbonat is exposed to the 
air, it absorbs the moisture from it. be¬ 
comes damp, and finally forms a solutic)n. 
This, if substances absorb sufficient mois¬ 
ture to dissolve them, or become wet, the 
name deliquescence is applied to this be¬ 
havior, and the substances are said to be 
Deliquescent. Substances which so absorb 
moisture from the air are also said to be 
Hygroscopic. 

EFFLORESCENCE :- 
This term should not be confused with 
Effenescence, which is the escape of a 


gas from a liquid in which it is either 
generated or has been held by pressure. 

If a crj'stal of washing soda is exposed 
to the air in a dry place, it will lose its 
water of crystallization and become covered 
with a fine powder. This is called Efflo¬ 
rescence. Copper Sul fat [Bluestone 
CuSOoHsO], retains its water in ordinary 
air but in very dry air it turns white and 
Effloresces rapidly. 

CRYSTALLIZATION 
When a saturated liquid is cooled and 
the solid precipitates, the latter is quite 
likely to form crystal’s, especiall}* if the 
cooling is slow. Evaporating the liquid 
from a saturated solution precipitates the 
solid, often in cr>stallinc form. These 
are crystals from solution. They may also 
be obtained from Eusian, i.e., melting a 
crystalline substance and allowing it to 
cool slowly. Another method of obtain¬ 
ing crystals is to make an insoluble com¬ 
pound in the usual way, by mixing two 
solutions. Generally precipitates obtained 
in this wzy are Amorphous or indistinctly 
crystalline, as time is not given for the 
forces of crystallization to arrange the 
molecules in crystalline form. Crystals 
may also be obtained by the sublimation 
from a vapor. Some substances do not 
cr 3 *stallize at all and are termed Amor¬ 
phous, meaning without crystalline form. 
EXPERIMENT NO. 65^ 

Fill an evaporating dish half full of 
water, heat it [using asbestos pad on tripod 
or ring stand support], and add to it alum, 
either powdered or in small pieces, until 
the liquid shows a tendenej^ to become 
thick. Stir it, and remove the flame, and 
stretch across the dish a narrow piece 
of calico or cotton cloth so that the middle 
portion will hang in the solution. Set 
aside to cool. It may be well to allow 
to stand a week before examining. This 
experiment illustrates crystallization from 
a supersaturated solution. 

EXPERIMENT NO. 6^ 

Cautiousl\’ boil about 5 grams of copper 
sulfat [CuSOi], pulverized, in 10 cc. of 
water in a test tube until it is dissolved. 
Then place the test tube in an oblique 
position and let the liquid cool. It should 
be allowed to stand for some time. The 
crystals obtained can be dried between 
filter or blotting paper and preserved. 
This e.xperiment illustrates crystallization 
from solution. 

EXPERIMENT NO. 67— 

[Melt 15 or 20 grams of brimstone (Roll 
Sulfur) in a short, wide test tube. Cover 
its mouth now and then with cardboard 
if the sulfur should take fire. After com¬ 
plete fusion let it stand still till it starts 
to solidify on the surface; then pour off 
half of it into a dish of water and set 
the rest aside to cool. Examine the part 
in the water, pulling it to note its elas- 
ticin*, etc. \\Tien the part left in the tube 
is solid, break the tube and look for cn-s- 
tals. 

EXPERIMENT NO. 68— 

Put 3 or 4 crystals of Iodine into a 
wide, perfectl)' dr>’ test tube. Have a 
dry stirring rod in the right hand, and 
with the left hand, hold the tube contain¬ 
ing the Iodine in the flame of the Bunsen 
burner. As soon as dense purple fumes 
begin to rise in the tube, remove the tube 
from the flame, and thrust the stirring rod 
into the tube, nearly to the bottom, be¬ 
ing careful not to touch the sides of the 
tube with the rod. Keep it there until 
the Iodine vapor has settled, and examine 
both the rod and tube by means of a lens. 
This experiment is the same as Experi¬ 
ment 12 [Electrical Experimenter, Sep¬ 
tember, 1916, issuel, and illustrates the for¬ 
mation of co'Stals by sublimation. 
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EXPERIMENT NO. 69— 

Place a piece of Perrons Sul fat 
[FeS0i5Hi01, in some place where it may 
l>c exposed on a piece of paper for a week 
or so, after which time examine for white 
powder. This experiment illustrates Ejjlo- 
rcsccncc. 

EXPERIMENT NO. 70-- 
Expose a piece of Calcium Chlorid 
[CaCh] on a t)apcr for a week or more. 
Note any phenomena. This illustrates 
Deliquescence. 

The laws of precipitation state:— 

[1] That when two substances are mixed 
in solution, a new compound can he formed 
that is insoluble in the solvent employed, 
such compound will be formed and will 
appear as a precipitate. 

\2] When, on mixing different sub¬ 
stances, a new substance that is volative 
can be produced by the rearrangement of 
the atoms of the partaking substances, 
such new substance will be produced and 
will appear as a (jas. 

EXPERIMENT NO. 71— 

Suppose we wish to prepare Silver 
Chlorid lAgCl). We know that this com¬ 
pound is insoluble. Therefore we must 
select a soluble salt of silver, and also 
a soluble chlorid. Silver Nitrat [AgNOa] 
being the only soluble silver salt in com¬ 
mon use, we make a solution of it. We 
may also take most any chlorid, because 
they are mostly all soluble. Sodium 
Chlorid [common lal)le salt) being one 
of the cheapest, wc shall use it. Take a 
little Sodium Chlorid and dissolve it in 
water. Pour one of the solutions into 
the tube containing the other, and the 
precipitat of silver chlorid which we wanted 
is thus obtained. Save the precipitat for 
the next experiment. This experiment also 
illustrates a substance which is insoluble In 
water. 

EXPERIMENT NO. 72— 

Prepare some Silver Chlorid [AgCl] as 
in Experiment 71, taking not over 5 cc. of 
each solution and using for one the silver 
salt prepared. Let the Silver Chlorid sub¬ 
side and pour off the upper supernatant 
portion of the liquid, leaving the solid 
with some liquid. Add a little Ammonium 
Hydroxid [NILOH], cover the mouth of 
the tube with the thumb, and shake well. 
If the solid does not all disappear, add 
more Ammonium Hydroxid. Upon the 
addition of Ammonium Hydroxid, the pre¬ 
cipitat should be dissolved and a clear 
translucent solution formed. Thus we 
have prepared a solid front hoo clear 
liquids, and then dissolved the solid zvith 
another liquid. This experiment shows that 
substances which are insoluble in water, 
arc made sohildc in various other liquids. 

(To he continued.) 
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Very fine flexible linen cover. 

Price $1.00 if bought alone. FREE with a year*s subscription. 


imm 




J^eElectrical 
Experimenter 


This is a very limited offer. It may be withdravm at any time, due to the 
tremendous cost of paper, which IS JUST DOUBLE WHAT IT WAS ONE 
YEAR AGO. We only have about 2000 each of these fine books on hand ; after 
they are gone we cannot reprint the books until conditions become normal again, 
THIS MAY BE TWO YEARS OR MORE. Now is your chance, 

TEe publishers of this journal have earned an enviable reputation of ^ving 
more than 100 cents* worth for each dollar spent with them. Profit by this liberal 
opportunity NOW; it may never be made again. 







‘ LIGHTNIM 
MJOE TO tracx 


5 HERE’S THE OFFER 

Subscribe to THE ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTER for one year, at 
the regular subscription price of $1.50 per year panada and for¬ 
eign $2.00) and we will send you FREE POSTPAID, either one of 
the above books. If you subscribe for two years, BOTH BOOKS ^ 

WILL BE GIVEN FREE. POSTPAID. 

If you are a subscriber at present, take advantage of this / to™THE*^*LEC> 

wonderful opportunity anyway. 1 f you do, we will extend TRICALEXPERI- 


6.17 
Gentlemen: 


your present subscription for one year. 

Thh Offer Limited. Act Now 


\2 copies of THE ELECTRICAL EXPERI- 

METIER make a book 9" X 12" and 4" thick. 
This book will weigh 7 lbs. 11 is the greatest 
Electrical and Wireless reference CA 

work in the world. And all for 


EXPERIMENTER PUB. CO., 

233 FULTON STREET, 

NEW YORK CITY 




MENTER Jor the 

terra of.year. 

for which I enclose here- 
'' with $. 

Yon will also send me at once 
FREE prepaid your.book... 




Name. 
Address*. . . 


}’pw benefit by mentioning **The Electrical Experimenter" u’hen uriting to aJvcrtiiers. 
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Scientific Exchange Columns 

U ndoubtedly you have at the present time some things for which you have no further use. Do ^ou vish Ur cxehange them for something, 
for whieh you have immediate use? There is no surer and quicker w.ay to do this than, by 


if 


will see your ail. It is furthermore 
Exchange Columns only. 

The rates are: Three cents per word (name and addre.ss to he counted), minimum spaee 3 
J^ornttance tnust accompany oil orders. No advertisement for less than 50c, accepted. 

\Vc reserve to ourselves the right to refuse any advertisement which wc consider misleading or objectionable. 

July issue should reach us not later than May 25. 

The JOiassified Columns of "The Electrical Experimenter^ Brit.tj Positive Results. 

Subscribers experiencing trouble in dealing with any advertiser should notify the publisher very promptly. 

OVER 75,000 PEOPLE READ THIS JOURNAL 




The very people, the Only people, who could possibly have a use for your things read this journal. More than 75,000 interested people 
’ ' ' ’ tife cheapest advertising medium for you tn the country, '' '—* '- --* ..* ■ 


advertising your articles in these columns, 
rnal. More than 75,000 interested people 
Dealers' advertising .accepted in Opportuiiiiy 

lines. Count about 7 words to the line. 

Advertisements for the 


STOP! LOOK! . 

Sp.ark Coil, $1.50; large accurate Voltam* 
meter, $3; large Static Machine, 17" plates, oper¬ 
ates large X-Ray tubes, worth $40, for $15; Load¬ 
ing Coil, $1.25. All rest E. 1. goods. $1.25 Fixed 
Variable Condenser, 75c; $2. Rotary Potentio¬ 
meter, $1.10; 2,000 ohm headset, $3. Call or 
write, all answered. Satisfaction guaranteed. ^ C. 
Kriimmenacker, 1034 73rd St., Brooklyn, N. V. 


WANTED—Tents, Scouting and Gym supplies. 
Have Wireless Instruments to swap. Dean Wil¬ 
son, Alpha, ,111. 


FOR SALE—Receiving Set, consists Arlington 
Coupler, II-C 3000 ohm Phones, Murdock Con¬ 
denser, Perikon Detector, Switches and large 
quantity Crystals. All new. Only $14. J. Smith, 
Trout Run, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One Junior Cyclecar at $65. A 
bargain. Jacob Rau, Bathgate, N. D. 


MOTORCYCLE—Thor, clutch, chain drive, 
good tires, fine running order, $45. Also parts 
tor cyclecar, twin engine with magneto, wheels, 
etc., cheap. L. II. Murdock, 3315 Stettinius, 
Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANT TO TRADE Bicycle and wireless 
goods, for motorcycle in running order. All let¬ 
ters answered. Roy Phillips, Hartford, Michigan. 


WANTED—Trade foot-power lathe. Post drill, 
25-20 Mailin pump rifle for wireless goods. \\'rite 
for particulars and state what you have to sell 
or trade. Lee Jones, 706 Lillmore, Amaillo, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Amateur receiving set, good con¬ 
dition. Write Dock Stuart, Troy, N. C. 


WANTED—Battery Rotary 2-inch Spark Coil, 
for instruments I have. Write for list. August 
Otta, Moweaqua, Ill. 


WANTED—Omnigraph and dials. Also 
"Smith" Flyer or motor wheel. Must be cheap. 
Cash only. E. Wilson, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Two 3j4x5j4 film cameras. 
Ansco, $10; Eastman. $6. Smith Premier Type¬ 
writer, $15. Automobile magneto, $5.^ Dvnamo- 
motor, $1.50. Lawrence Johnston, Fairfield, Ill. 


QUICK—FOR SALE—Oscillation transformer,, 
regenerative set, navy type coupler, audion panel, 
storage b.attery. Extremely low prices. Lester 
I'awcett, Independence, Iowa. 


AUDION and Amplifier cabinet set, including 
tuning equinment, $50. Audion detector broken 
bulb, $8. Want Blitzen coupler; pair undamped 
coupler coils, $2.50. McMurdo Silver, 264 West 
57th St., New York City. 


FOR SALE—^ H.P. 2 Cycle Engine. $12. 
12 volt 8 ampere generator, $8; physicians micro¬ 
scope, Bnnsh and l..nmh make, $20; cost^ $65. 
B. Roehling, 3705 N. Hermitage Avc., Chicago, 


FOR SALE—A first-class violin and bow (less 
bridge and strings) A 1 condition. Cost $20, 
sell for $15. Marcus Ilarbs, Wilton, Conn. 


OMNIGRAPH WANTED—Will pay cash for 
Omnigraph in first-class condition. B. Cochran, 
Box 55, Palmetto, Georgia. 


FOR SALE—200 watt transformer. Steps IIO 
to 10, 20, 30 or 40 volts, $10; 40 watt dynamo or 
1/12 II,P. motor, $7; Inch yiark coil: fine fat 
spark, $4; Testing magneto, $2.50; 20 ohm sensi¬ 
tive pony relay, $1.50; 20 nhm giant sounder and 
steel key, $2.50; Portable Voltmeter, 1-20 range, 
$1.50; Filings coherer, $1; 75 ohm wireless re¬ 
ceiver w'ith headband, $1.2.5: 1/12 HP. water 
motor, $1.50. C. M. Adams, Milford, Ohio. 


SELI^—40 lesson Taxidermy Course, $0, Trade 
3 yrs. Youth’s Companions for Al, 2 slide tuner. 
William Litwillcr, Hopedalc, III. 


FOR SALE—Silicon Detector without cat 
whisker wire, 50c; 1.000 ohm Receiver, 75c; 

Galvanometer. 25c; Telegraph Set, 50c; Leather- 
covered headband^ 50c. Remittance must accom¬ 
pany order. Write Harry Layman, Davidsville, 
Pa. 


UKULELE—Koa wood, $10, or trade for 
camera. (uve size, lens, style, make, etc., or 
guitar. Clyde B. Marx, Kaskela, Oregon. 


FOR SALE—Otis Clapp Static ^Machine in first- 
class condition. Two 19^' plates on hand operated 
end. Ten 29" jplates on power operated end. 
Several Leyden jars and various discharging de¬ 
vices to go with machine. Cabinet measures 
66"x66"x30" wide. All enclosed in glass, $75, 
f.o.b. Mattapan, Mass. Cost $450. I'ritz Henrici, 
Mattapan, Mass. 



1 TALK ABOUT RESULTS! 1 


m 17 PRYER LANE, m 

W Larchmont Manor, N. Y. ^ 

M The Experimenter Pub, Co, M 
H Nezv York City p 

^ Dear Sir:— * | 

J Talk about results! You’ve p 
B got to give it to the “E, E.” M 
H to reach the right people. On m 
M the day after “E. E,” came ^ 
P out I received a reply and g 
M they have been coming in at p 
M the rate of one a day. If I p 
p ever have anything else that p 
P I want to sell 1 will send my p- 
M ‘'ad’* to you every time. p 

E Yours truly, g 


Clarence de Witt Rogers, Jr. 



BARCiAINS Leaving home, must sell. New 

Electron Relay, $3; slightly used, $2. Loose Coup¬ 
ler. $1. 500 volt D. C. 1/3 horsepower Holtzcr 

Cabot motor and rheostat equal to new, $15. 
I). P. 1,000 ohm phone, headband, cord, $1.25. 
Electrolytic detector, 7Sc. Telephone magnetos, 
solid armature, 50c, laminated, $1. $10 Rcmy 6 

volt automobile magneto, good condition, $3. Six- 
inch parabolic reflector, 50c; new bulbs, ..Oc. 

High resistance ringer coils, I5c each; telephone 

transmitters, 50c; receivers, 50c; induction coils, 
20c; lb. 22 German Silver wire, 35c; 2 lb. 

antenium wire. 40c; quantity 2 str^d steel guy 
wire cheap. Prenio Junior No. 2 Camera, new, 
$1. Mechanical, electrical magazines cheap. Pre¬ 
paid excei)t magnetos, motor, wire. ^ Stamps or 
money order, or write for further information. 
Kenneth Bard, Manawa, Wis 


EXCHANGE—Complete set of parts for a Ford 
engine, with exception of crank shaft and flywheel 
for a panel type receiving set, typewriter or wire¬ 
less supplies. J. Yates \^an Antwerp, 35 South 
Perry St., Johnstown, N. Y. 


SALE OR, EXCHANGE—B-Hat cornet, $12; 
shotgun, $3; incubator, $3. John Enos, ‘A'ellnect, 
Mass. 


FOR SALE—H.P. Gas Engine, 500 watt 110 
volt Generator, small lathe, li H.P. 110 

volt D.C. motor. Jeweler’s Foot Wheel. Write 
for description. J. H. Clemmer, Blue Creek, W. 
Va. 


FOR SALE—Motor, $10; Headset, $4; 1-tnch 
(Toil, $3; a Potentiometer, $3; Detector, $2; Spark 
Gan, $1; Sending Condenser, $2. Paulding, Can¬ 
terbury^_ 

For sale—A lternating Current Electric 
Sewing ^lachine Motor, $15; new comiition; cost 
$30. H. N. Richmond, 1628 Washington Ave., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


WANTED—Second-hand generator suitable for 
charging storage batteries. Must be in first-class 
condition. Archie E. Banks, Delmar, Va._ 

FOR SALE—5,000 mile Audion Receiving Set, 
complete, $40. (Jeorge Leonard, 11 Hamlet St., 
Uphains Corner, Mass. 


EXCHANGE—6 volt, horse-power motor; 
110 volt, 1/16 horse-power motor, 110 volt 
ammeter. Want audion, 1 K.W. quenched gap, or 
other apparatus. Ira Wright, Closson St., Me¬ 
thuen, Mass. 

~FOR SALE OK EXCHANGE—28 ft. Curtiss 

aeroplane, without motor; crated; will sell ch ap; 
want $100 rash. Make offer. V. G. Gustafson, 
Joliet, III._ 

HAVE—Oliver Typewriter, Model 3. Want 
cash or receiving apparatus. Make offer. All let¬ 
ters answered. Herbert Richter, Collegevalle, 
Minn._ 

BARGAIN—Complete new Blitzen Receiving 
set with extra equipment. Iloltzer-Cabot Phones. 
In perfect condition. Write for particulars. Chas. 
Bavliss, 68 Feterboro St., Detroit, Mich._ 

FOR SALE—Complete Audio-Tron on pane! 
with all controls and 4-40 storage battery. Panel 
has 2 D.P.D.T. mineral change-over switches 
W'ired on. Used 10 hours. $10. Also ‘Wrlington’* 
4,000 M. Coupler, cost $9, for $6.60 and $4. 
^Iurdock Oscillation for $3. George R. Ham¬ 
mond, Oelwein, Iowa. 

WILL EXCHANGE my Twin.Cylinder^~6 h7p. 

Merkle motorcycle, in perfect condition, for good 
wireless apparatus. Francis Joannini, 3326 17th 
St., Washington, D. C._ 

FOR SALE—Set Cyclopedia of Apolied Elec¬ 
tricity. Send (or description. All letters an¬ 
swered. J. N. Boyington, South Galena Ave., 
Freeport, III. _ 

FOR SALE—Three undamped wave loading 
coils less sliders, $5. Brand new Chambers No. 
749 loose coupler, bargain. Write H. .X. Gueiizel, 
410 Buttonwood St., Philadelphia. Pa. 

WANTED—Braudes or Murdock 2000 ohm 
headset for $3. A. Taylor, 105 East 102nd St., 
New York. 

WILL EXCII.AN^GE first-class wireless set for 
'•Smith" motor wheel, or Motorcycle. Bernard 
Brown, Troy, N. C. __ 

SLIGHTLY useil printer’s type for sale cheap. 
Geo, Wasse^-herger, Ncillsville, Wis._ 

$75 Chicago University advertising course. 6 
volumes with questions for sale for $8 Write 
if interested. Uco. Wasserberger, Ncillsville, Wis. 

FOR EXCH.NNGE—Keystone Milli-voltmctcr, 
excellent (or research work and radio measure¬ 
ments. Will accept cither small 110 V. 60 cycle 
A.C. motor, opera glasses, or 'shat have vou? 
Samuel Cohen. 1936 Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn, N. \. 


Vou benefit by mentioning ‘'The Electrical Experimenter" when writing to odvertisers. 
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Opportunity Exchange 

\/OU ^YiH probably find more opportunities and real bargains in these columns than anywhere else in the country. Most good things in 
^ life are hard to find and worth going after—these little ads illustrate that point; you alone will be the real loser if you don’t take the 
time to scan through these columns. 

Advertisements in tins section 4c. a word for each insertion. Count 7 words per line. # 

Name and address must be included at the al-ove rate. Cash should accompany all classified advertisements unless placed bv an accredited 
advertising agency. 

Ten per cent, discount for 6 issues, 20 per cent, discount for 12 issues from above rate. Objectionable or misleading advertisements not 
accepted. 

Advertisements for the July issue should reach us not l.'^ter than May 25. 

0\T:R 75,000 PEOPLE READ THIS JOURNAL 

i EXPERIMENTER PUBLISHING CO.. INC., 233 Fulton Street, New York, X Y. 





BOOKS 


TO GET BETTER PICTURES—Read the 
Amateur Photographer’s Weekly; illustrated 
weekly prize competitions; print criticisms; many 
unique features, $1.50 per year; three months* 
trial subscription, 25c; Abel Publishing Company, 
401 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. _ 

“BOOK OF KXOWLEDOE”—An interesting 

hook revealing valuable trade secrets, new ana 
scientific discoveries and old mysteries. Send 25c 
in coin to H. J. Kunow, 2246 N. Tripp Ave., 
Chicago. Ill.___ 

DO VOU WANT hack numbers of THE ELEC¬ 
TRICAL EXPERIMENTER? Semi for hound 
volume No. 3, containing issues from May, 1915, 
to April, 1916. Price, $1.25. Postage on 7 lbs. 
is extra. Experimenter Pub. Co., 233 Fulton St., 
New York City.____ 

BOOKS—Scientific and wireless supplied. Let 
us l«iow what you want and we wUl quote you. 
Experimenter Pub. Co., 233 Fulton St., Aew York 
City. 


A BINDER for THE ELECTRICAL EXPERI¬ 
MENTER will preserve your copies for all time. 
Price, 50c. Postage on 3 lbs. is extra. Send for 
one today. Experimenter Pub. Co., 233 Fulton 
. New York City._ 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICALS FREE for growing chemical 
plants. To introduce our chemicals and appara¬ 
tus to Experimenters, we will send free, the neces¬ 
sary chemicals to grow trees, grass, etc. Send 
10c coin (refund on first order) for postage and 
catalogue. Zenith Chemical Laboratories, 307 
West Second St., Dulutb, Minn. 


CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTERS!! 

I can supply you with any chemical known, 
in any quantity, dirt cheap. Also formulas. Write 
for price list. The Swimmer Chemical Co., 1904 
Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EXPERIMENTERS—Are you interested in 
novel chemical e.xperiments? Send lOc for large 
collection. Merel Sager, 44 Apple St., Tiffin, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 


THOUSANDS MEN, WOMEN- 18 or over, 
WANTED for U. S. Government jobs. $75.00 
to $150 month. W’ar means many vacancies. 
Steady work; short hours; rapid advancement. 
Common education sufficient. Write immediately 
for list of positions now obtainable. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. C 27, Rochester, X'. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ELECTRICIANS—Send 50c for 10 Blue Prints 
of Motor and Generator Connections. 28 for 
$1, 10 A. C., 4 D. C. Motor Winding Diagrams 
for $1 or 20 A. C., 4 D. C., and 4 Rotary Con¬ 
verter Drawings, $1.60. * Winding made easy. 
Martin Electric Co., 329 Irvington PI., Denver, 
Colo. 


\YORX’ OUT DRY 1L\TTERIES CAN BE 
RECHARtiED for less than one cent. Send 
twenty cents for formula to E. Bohner, 1009 
South M ahash, Chicago. 


WE WANT HUSTLERS to handle fast sell¬ 
ing household necessities. Big profits, beautiful 
n^remiums, free particuhars. Variety Supply, 21 
East St., Providence. R. I. 

FOR S.ALE—Cameras, 400 Exposure Kodak 
with stereopticon enlarger; cost $56; sell for $30. 
One 5x7 Seneca folding camera, 3 plate holders, 
tripod, carrying case, etc., cost $2, $2.50, sell for 
$12. One 4x5 magazine camera, aluminum plate 
holders, carrying case, etc., cost $15, sell for $6. 
V. C. Gustafson, Joliet, Ill. 


ATTENTION! 

Secret ink; invisible when written, and can 
only be seen by our special process. Price 10c. 
The Swimmer Chemical Co., 1904 Park PI., Brook¬ 
lyn. N. Y. 


BOYS!—Funny blotters, 10c per bunch. Other 
samples included with order, with wholesale 
prices. The Noveltv Distributing .\gency, Box 
382, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


CASH YOUR .SPARE TIME INTO MONEY. 
One young man made $1,800.00 in two months. 
Sells to every automobile and motorcycle owner. 
Representatives wanted everywhere. Be first in 
your territory—write quick for free sample and 
particulars. Everhold Fabric Patch Co., (Ilhanute, 
Kansas. 


FOR SALE—Tents, one 40x80 ft., round top, 
four 20 ft. center poles, 9 ft. wall; bargain; $^0. 
One 16x24 ft. hip roof, square end, 7 ft. khaki 
drill w'all, $20. One 12x19 ft. square end, 6 ft. 
8 in. wall, $14. AH tents complete ready to set 
up. V. G. Gustafson, Joliet, III. 


BARGAINS—Selling out music. Over $3 
value for $1. Sample 10c. B. Scholz, Majestic 
Theatre Co., Sheboygan, Wise. 


EVERYBODY WANTS IT—Folding Pocket 
Coat and Hat Holder. Can attach anywhere and 
remove instantly, nickel plated. Sample 10c. Big 
Seller for agents. Wedge Mfg. Co., “Km” Bing¬ 
hamton, N. Y. 


25c Diminishing card trick, apparatus included 
for 5c, just to introduce big free catalog. Aladdin, 
Ncillsville, Wis. 


WAX'TED—Second-hand drafting instruments. 
Highest prices paid. Send complete description 
and we will make offer. Deutsch, 2358 Pitkin 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MARCONI—We have a limited number of 
pictures of Guglielmo Marconi, Nikola Tesla and 
Charles P. Steinmetz that are done in sepia on 
fine India paper. Fine for decorating your wire¬ 
less room. 10c each postpaid. Experimenter 
Publishing Co., 233 Fulton St., New^ S’ork City. 

PATENT ATTORiNE YS 


PATENTS—R. Morgan Elliott & Co., Patent 
Attorneys, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemical 
Experts, 716-724 Wood\vard Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 



151 LAKE AVE., p 
Lancaster, N. Y, ^ 


g Feb. 22, 1917. J 

5 Gentlemen: | 

k I wish to tell you that iny ad. in J 
= the E. E. was a great success, and ^ 
m e.xceeded all expectation.^ I had re- J 
p plies before I had received a copy of p 
p the issue tnyself. This goes to show p 
^ that everv^ issue is looked for with g 
g great interest, and the wide field your J 
^ paper covers. I certainly will recom- pi 
p mend it to the amateurs that have ^ 
something to trade or sell. p 

^ yours respectfully, ^ 

^ G. \V. 11 r.\j>fopd. P 




IDEAS W ANTED —Manufacturers are writing 
for patents procured through me. Four books 
With list hundreds of inventions wanted, sent 
free. I hdp you market your invention. Advice 
Fre^ R. B. Owen, 130 Owen Bldg., W^ashington, 


PATENTS ON EASY PAYMENTS—Send 
model or sketch for Free Search and Certified 
Registration of your Invention for your Pro¬ 
tection. Free book tells w'hat to invent and how 
to obtain a patent on easy payments. C. C. Hines 
& 593 Loan & Trust Bldg., W'ashington, 


PATENTS—W'ithout advance attorney’s fee.s. 
Not due until patent allowed. Send sketch for 
free report. Books free. Frank Fuller, Washing¬ 
ton. D. C. . b 


PHONOGRAPHS 


BUILD YOUR OW^N PHONOGRAPH or 
manufacture them for profit. Drawings, instruc¬ 
tions, etc., twenty-five cents. Satisfaction guar¬ 
anteed. Circular free. Associated Phonograph 
Co., Dept. E., Cincinnati. 


STAMPS—COINS—GURIOS 


50,000 coins, medals, notes, Indian relics; 35,- 
000 antique firearms, daggers. Catalogue, 4c. 
Antique Shop, 33 Soutb 18th St., Philadelphia. 


STAMPS—75, all different, free. Postage 2c. 
Mention paper. Quaker Stamp Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


WIRELESS 


ELECTRON RELAYS, Moorhead tubes, Len- 
zite detectors, Racine motors. Authorized repre¬ 
sentative. S. & T. Sales Co., 69 Freeman Ave., 
East Orange, New Jersey. 


FOR S.\LE—$35 R.A..6, $28. Special $42.50 
R.A.-6, genuine polished mahogany Formica panel, 
M-3. $15, 3,000 meter coupler, $9.75. Regener¬ 
ative panel with vacuum bulb, variometer, con¬ 
densers, rheostat, etc., $14. 1,000 meter coupler, 

special for above panel, $5. 5,000 meter loading 

coil, switch and 12 points on hard rubber panel 
to be used with above coupler, $5. AH above 
high grade, brand new instruments. Also one 
used electron relay cabinet, damped andi undamped 
hookup with'bulb, $8. V. G. Gustafson, Joliet, Ill. 


FOR SALE—To dispose of the following in¬ 
struments, 1 am offering same far below the orig¬ 
inal cost. Three sections, Murdock Moulded Con¬ 
densers, $4. One K. W'. Oscillation Transformer, 
$4. Sayville Rotary Spark Gap, $‘J. E. 1. Co., 
Transatlantic Phones (2,000 ohms) $4. The 
above-mentioned instruments are in first-class con¬ 
dition. If interested, write for particulars. 
Charles W. Flavlena, 934 18tb Ave., E., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


AMATEUR BENCH LATHE—Austin make, 
S" between centers, 3 spedd pulley, very strong, 
neat and efficient. Price only $3, worth double. 
Limited supply on hand. Louis E. Schwab, 3708 
Brooklyn Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


W'ANTED—One K. W’.—Have W'illard Storage 
Batteries to exchange. Large Tesla and Oudin 
coils, $3.24 and $2.75. Panel loose coupler, $4.25, 
etc. Telephone ringers, oOc; coils, 3 for 25c. 
Stamp for pictures. Garden City Radio Club, 
Garden City, Kansas. 


COILS! COILS! COILS! 
spark coils, e.xcellent condition, $1.50. Sat¬ 
isfaction guaranteed. Jacob Eisgran, 1520 St. 
Marks Ave., Brooklyn, N. V. 


You benefit by mentioning "The lilectrical Experimenter” u'hen writing to adz-ertisers. 



































































LEARN BY DOING” 



VT' IVE minute*; of actual practice 
X* properly <lircctc(I is worth juore to 
a man tlian years aiul years of hook 
study. indeed. Actual Practice is the 
4 ndy trainiiu^ «»f value, atid graduates «)f 
Xew ^'ork I'dectrical .ScIkjo) liave pr<>ve<l 
themselves to he the only men that are 
fully (pjalilied to satisfy I'A'KRN' de 
mand of the Klectrical Professitju. 

At tins “Lcarti l>y Ddin^'” .School a ni.ati 
acquires the art of Electrical DrafliiiKI tl<<' 
hiisitiess tnctliod ati<l experience in Electrical 
('otitractinj?, together with the skill to install, 
tqterate ainl nia>mu ii ail svstenis f(»r iJrodiiciiiK. 
tratistnittitiK atul usintj eleetrieity. A school 
for Old and \'autig. Individual instruction. 

Letters from Successful 
Men 




*'I have done well si nee leaving school ami 
.am now Superintendent of the light, telephone 
and steam heat company here.” 

“Beginning last April, exten.sions to the plant 
ealled for an additional equipment of kw., 

so 1 prepared plans ami speeificalions for a 
(»U0 kw. snh-st.ation—looked after the erection 
of the hndding and then installed the equip¬ 
ment. 'I'he cost of the equipment was $n,2(»u. 
'riiis plant has been in operation for several 
months—without a hitch—and for its size is 
the best sub-station in the catnp. 

*’I am now preparing |>lans for another station 
of the same size, for tlie North Thomp.soii 
Mines, with which this property (Vipond) h.is 
lately been consolidated. The equipment of 
this property inside of a year prubahfy will he 
1,000 to 1,200 kw., etc., etc. 

‘T hope this resume of my work has not been 
too lengthy. During this year 1 acquired a 
wife and home. With best wishes to all.” 

*T have a friend that is pointing for a degree 
in Electrical Engineering, ami I have advised 
liiin that he is making a mistake when he con¬ 
siders anything other than the course given hv 
the K. V. E. S. Best wishes for the school,” 

“As this card indicates 1 arrived here in 
Betrograd, safe and souml. Censorship forbids 
mentioning the work that 1 am doing for the 
(lovernment, hut of cottrse you can guess what 
it is. Regards to tlie instructors,” 

“Am in Central Station work, and am man¬ 
ager of the local system. 1 took ch.arge June. 
10|.^. I starte<l at $<^(>.00 but at present am 
pulling down $150.00 with another substantial 
a<lvaiice in sight.” 

New York the Center 

We are located in the heart of New York 
City ami you can see the atlvantagc of that. 
New York*is the heart of everything electrie.al 
— there are big plants nearby, electrical exposi¬ 
tions, libraries and facilities for good, quick 
woik in an atmosphere of industry. 

large number of our students come from 
<*ther cities, from all over the United States. 
They realize the advantage of coining to New 
S'liriv to le.arn electricity. About 4,500 in all 
have g<*ne out from our school into success. 
Yon can tlo the same. We believe that with 
ns you can learn more thoroughly ami more 
quickly than anvwhere else because we give 
you practice. We teach you only what you 
use. 

And Now 

If you have an ambition to make a n.amo 
for yourself in the electrical field you will 
want to join the New York Electrical School. 
It will he an adv.antage to you to start at once, 
'riicn you sliouKl hurry to send for our 04- 
page hook whieh tells you all alioul the scliool, 
with pictures of •nir e<|uipmeut ami students 
at work, and a full description of the course. 
You need not hesitate to send for this honk. 
It is FREE to everyone interested in electricity. 
It will not obligate yon to send for it. Semi 
the coupon or write us a letter. But write us 
vow while you arc thinking almut the subject 
of electricity. 

School open (o ('isitors 9 A. M. to 9 P. M. 
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NEW YORK ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
20 WEST 171!: ST. 
NEW Y0RK,N.Y. 


New York Electrical School 

29 \V. 17th St.. New York, N. Y. 

Plca'^o sciul FRl^r. and witljont i«> tuo vniir (>4 page hook 

NAME . 

ADDRESS . 


Fnii benefit by "The Hlectrwal Lxpenvu ntef uhen um/im*/ t$ tj<l: eftis. rs 




































































Succeed Through Eleciriciiy 


r 
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This interesting story 

clinwe 


This is the Electrical age 
Electricity now controls more 
trades, directs more men, offers 
more opportunities than any 
other power that man has yet 
discovered. Through exact 
knowledge of Electricity you 
will advance in salary and 
position. 

Hawkins Electrical Guides 

Will Show You How 

These books are the standard works on Elec¬ 
trical Science. They are a complete and up-to-date course 
in Electrical Engineering, presenting the information in a 
way you cau use it. Only S 1.00 per volume and owners of the set 
say there are no better electrical books published at any price. 

Specially Arranged for 
Home Study and Reference 

flexible black buckr.am with g-old edges. Kasvto read and handle. 
You can carry each single volume .ahont with you until > on 
have mastered the subject it contain.^. Wiitten in the form of 
cjue.^tions you would ask and the answers to them—in plain, 
practic.al. everyday language, complete. <oneise. authentic and 
to the point. Over 32^:0 pages auvl more than illustration;'. 


Read These Testimonials 

*‘Any Electrician, Operating 
Eneineer.or Student who wants 
to do his own construction or 
further advance himself in the 
Electrical field should have a 
set of these books. ’' 

JoriN Kelley 
116 Union St., Mewark, O, 

** For the man not getting- a 
college training and even in 
that case, 1 can sincerely say I 
do not believe there ia a better 
set of books in the market to¬ 
day.** Lloyd D. Huffman 
Dayton, O. 

* * We conaider Hawkins Elec¬ 
trical Guides the moat compact 
and complete set of electrical 
referencea in the market.’* 
Noggle Electric Works 
Monterey. Cal. 
"Hawkins surely knowa the 
art of condensing informa¬ 
tion.** Elbridge F. Ball 
Buckland, Conn. 


YOUR 

FREE 

COUPON 


Theo. Audel & Co. 

72 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 

Please send me for FREE exam¬ 
ination Hawkins Eleclrical Cnidcs 
(Price $1.0U each). Ship al once 
prepaid the TEX numhers. If sat- 
isfaclory I agree to send you $1.00 each 
month until paid. 

Signature . 

Occupation . 

Business Address . 

Residence . 


10 NUMBERS IN ALL 

A Number 
PAYABLE 

ISlfi 

I A Month 

Shipped to You FREE 

Send no money. Examine the books first. Decide for yourself that they are the mos 
complete library of Electricity ever published and that you cannot afford to be without 
them. Every book is complete in itself, but the complete set is the best bargain. The 
last volumes are just coming off the press. 

CAQY PAVMFNTQ Accept this unusual offer now—to-day. Each 
^ lOl rttllTIdllO page—every illustration will convince you of 

the big value we are offering. See the 
books first, then decide. If you de¬ 
cide to keep them you can make 
settlement at only SI.00 monthly 
until paid for. 


Theo. Audel & Co. 

72 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Reference .-1”"^ E. 


A FEW OF THE SUBJECTS 

Magnetism—Induction—EIxperiments— Dyn^os 
—Electric Machinery—Motors—Aomature^ATO- 

ature Windings—Installing of Dvnamos—ElecCn- 
c *1 Instrument Teeting—Practical, Management 
of Dynamos and Motors—Distribution Systems- 
Wiring—Wiring Dia^rrams—Sign Flashes—Stor¬ 
age Batteries—Principles of Alternating Currenta 
and Alternators—Alternating Current Motors— 
Transformers—Converters—Rectifiers—Alternat¬ 
ing Current Systems—Circuit Breakers—Measur¬ 
ing Instruments—Switch Boards—Wiring—Power 
Stations — Installing —Telephone —Telegraph — 
Wireless—Bells—Lighting—Railwaya. Also many 
Modern Practical Apnlicatinna of Electricity and 
Re&dy Reference Index of the lODumbcra. 





































